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The Hoe-Man in the Making 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


Author of “ The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems” 


Il. Child-Wrecking in the Glass-Factories’ 


=="N ancient Sparta tion the cruel and wasteful fungus of child- 
every man felt labor, a fungus that destroys the present 
himselfresponsible and threatens the future. 

for the welfare of Two and a half millions of children under 
every child in the fifteen years of age are now at long and 
community. Had exhausting work in the offices, shops, mills, 
we in the United and mines of our model republic. In Penn- 
States such con-  sylvania alone there are at least one hundred 
sideration for the different kinds of work at which children 
good oftherace as are employed; and, unhappily, it is into the 
stern old Sparta cherished in her flinty con- _ cheap and dangerous work that the children 
stitution, we would tear out of our civiliza- | always swarm. They are doubled over the 





* We must not grind the seed corn.—JerrERSON Davis 
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coal-breakers, breathing black coal-dust; 
they are racked in the cotton-mills, breath- 
ing damp lint; they are strained in furniture- 
factories, breathing sawdust; they are par- 
celed in glass-factories, breathing dust of 
glass; they are crowded in soap-factories, 
breathing dust of alkali; they are herded in 
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felt-factories, breathing dust of fur; they are 
twisted in tobacco-factories, inhaling the 
deadly nicotine; they are bent over in dye- 
rooms, soaking in the poisonous dyes; they 
are stooped in varnishing-rooms, absorbing 
noxious fumes; they are stifled in rubber- 
factories, where they are paralyzed with 
naphtha; they are choked in match-factories, 
where they are gangrened with phosphor- 
us; they are huddled in type-foundries, 
where they are cramped with the poison of 
lead. 

Not until this generation of invention has 
the world known such a ravishing of the 
future, such a sucking of the marrow of the 
nation. And this child-ruining goes on, 
hour after hour, almost without protest in 
this boastful era of this richest land of time. 

It is in the glass-factory, perhaps, that the 
child is pushed most hopelessly under the 
blind hammer of greed. Go to the glass- 
works, and, amid the roar and the glare and 
the torrid heat, gaze on the scorching and 
shriveling children clustered about the red- 
hot hives of the furnaces. By night and by 
day they are there, running constant chance 
of being burnt and blinded by fragments of 
molten glass splintering through the room— 
little workers always wilting in the fierce 
heat, always breathing the powdered glass 
sleeting through the air. Gaze on the hag- 
gard, hurrying young creatures harried 
through hours of intense, monotonous work, 


GLASS-BLOWER AND ‘‘ CRACKER-OFF” BOY 











their bodies parched, their sleep-robbed 
eyes blinded by the intolerable glow of 
furnaces and seared by the insufferable 
heat, the tissues of their tender bodies, in- 
side and outside, rankling with the cruel fog 
of the powdered glass. 

Think, comfortable reader, how you 
would feel if forced to work in the hottest 
days of summer, when men are prostrated 
even while walking across a quiet street; 
think how much you would feel like working 
in the heated chamber of the Turkish bath, 
where an attendant gives you iced water to 
sip and keeps a cold pack on your head; and 
then think of children working in just such 
deadly heat from ten to sixteen hours by day 
or by night. Does it not recall the damned 
children of Calvin’s hell: “the damned as 
lumps of red fire, and they boiling and 
louping for pain in a dungeon of everlasting 
brimstone”? Does it not recall the vision 
of hell proclaimed from old-time pulpits? 
“Listen, there is a sound like a kettle boil- 
ing. The blood is seething in the scalded 
veins of that boy. The brain is bubbling 
and boiling in his head. The marrow is 
burning in his bones.” Has it been re- 
served for the twentieth century to give a 
kind of reality on earth to the wild, laughed- 
out conceptions of the old hells of the iron 
creeds ? 

Thousands of children by day or by 
night, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
along the Ohio River, are at work at this 
intense and prostrating labor in glass-fac- 
tories. Seven thousand little suffering 
wage-slaves are caught into this dreadful 
trade, and chiefly upon soil consecrated to 
freedom by the groans and prayers of the 
awful winter at Valley Forge and by the 
bloody sweat of the Wyoming massacre. 

O Dollars, how diabolical are the crimes 
committed in thy name! 

There is a legend of a Chinese bell- 
maker who gave his daughter to the porce- 
lain vats that he might cast a bell that would 
vibrate the delight and the despair of per- 
fect music. Looking on the exquisite 
purity, the delicate radiance of the manifold 
things of glass that minister to our need, and 
thinking on the human life burnt out in the 
glass-factories that these beautiful bright 
things may be—these crystal drinking-cups, 
these praying windows, these heaven- 
searching lenses—one feels that, like the 
mad Chinese bell-maker, we may be sacri- 
ficing for this loveliness something more 
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precious than we get. Beauty is dear at the 
price of flesh and blood. 

The making of glass is one of the ancient 
crafts of men. This “ice-stone,” as it was 
called of old, was known before weary 
hands hewed out the stones of Cheops. 
Whether or not the art was the chance dis- 
covery of the wayfaring Pheenicians, heating 
their pots on a sandy seashore, the art cer- 
tainly was early given to men. Saved from 
the ravages of the years, we have a glass 
vase that held the wine of Sargon, one of the 
oldest kings of history. And we have still a 
lion’s head of blue and green glass fashioned 
for a perished palace by some cunning hand 
that wrought in Thebes three thousand 
years before the Cross. In Alexandria arti- 
sans were working in glass when Aristotle 
was studying in her vast and now long- 
vanished library; in Rome the tread of Nero 
and Cesar rang on pavements of glass; and 
panels of glass made beautiful the chambers 
where lay at night their uneasy heads. 

In our own land one of the earliest indus- 
tries established by the American colonists 
was the making of glass, and the blast of the 
glass-factory has never since been absent 
from our continent. The last twenty years, 
with invention and improvement playing 
clap in and clap out, have revolutionized the 
glass-trade. From 1890 to t1goo, glass- 
making increased fifty-two per cent., until 
now some sixty-two million dollars are turn- 
ing over and over in the work. For one 
item seven hundred thousand gross of glass 
jars are made yearly, and one firm manu- 
factures seventy tons of glass a day. One 
might think that with all this capital at hand, 
with sales of glassware assured by increas- 
ing demand, with all the experience of the 
ages behind us in methods of working, with 
all the new machinery pushing into the fac- 
tories—with all these things one might think 
that ungrown boys might be spared from 
this cruel craft; that the children need no 
longer go into the roaring ovens. Yet no 
other industry, except the textile, gathers so 
many children into its crater of death. 
Seven and a half thousand boys are in this 
vortex of Vesuvius, about thirteen per cent. 
of all the glass-workers of the nation. 

Look into one of the big glass-factories 
and see the place sprinkled with children. 
Even the cyclopedias naively picture and 
enumerate the parts given to the boy in the 

glass-works. In the center of the room 
stand the red-hot, reeking furnaces girdled 
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with a circle of small doors. In front of 
these doors the glass-blowers and their boy 
minions are stationed. Sometimes as many 
as fifty boys are shuttling about the furnaces. 
With hollow iron blow-pipes the blower 
swabs up a little portion of the molten glass 
to blow intoa globe. The globes are slapped 
and twirled on the bench, then thrust into 
molds, and blown farther into shape. A 
“cracker-off” boy deftly taps from the 
blower’s pipe the “icicle” of glass dangling 
from the end. A “holding-mold” boy 
opens and shuts the molds. A “sticker-up” 
boy takes the unnecked ware and holds it to 
the “glory-hole” in the furnace to reheat it 
so that the “carry-in” boy can rush it to the 
finisher, where another boy races with it to 
the annealing oven to temper it for packing. 
Every motion is hurried; every boy is a 
darting automaton in his little rat-run of 
service. No halting, no lagging, no resting: 
nothing waits. 

The “carry-in” boy, loaded and anxious, 
has perhaps the most mulish task of all. He 
must carry the red-hot bottles or chimneys 
on his asbestos shovel, with always an added 
danger of the slipping ware or the spattering 
glass; must hurry with his unstable, tor- 
menting load on a slow run. Men can 
seldom be found to do this dangerous 
service. Indeed, the blower prefers to have 
boys at his command, for his work is piece- 
work, generally, and upon the speed and 
sureness of his assistants depend his returns. 
Men are not so easily impressed as boys 
with the need for speed, nor are they so 
amenable to the curt persuasion of the oath; 
and each urgent, eager blower is the tyrannic 
Setebos of his bench, whose will is instant 
law. 

In one factory observed by Mr. Owen 
Lovejoy, the distance from bench to oven 
was one hundred feet, and the “carry-in” 
boys made seventy-two trips an hour. In 
eight hours they thus ran twenty-two miles, 
half the time with a dangerous load, always 
in a Sahara of heat, always in a withering 
drift of glassy dust. It is a pity that some of 
the college men in their useless circling of 
the cinder path to cultivate “wind,” could 
not step in and relieve some of these ten- 
and twelve-year-olds, reeking with sweat, 
stumbling in sleep, at their pitiless work in 
this deadening Afric atmosphere. 

After the bottle, or tumbler, or chimney is 
made there may still be much business for 
little fingers in etching, polishing, tying, and 
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packing. One factory pasha “points with 
pride” to the persistence and patience of a 
weak and wizened boy whose task is tying 
glass stoppers on bottles. When only ten 
years old the child began his monotonous, 
machinelike, ten-hours-a-day work at his 
low stool. He gets through with three 
hundred dozen bottles a day. Hour by hour 
his shoulders are arching, his chest is hol- 
lowing, his limbs are withering, his face is 
growing empty, his eyes are becoming lus- 
terless. He gives his strength, his youth, his 
all—and he gets four and a half dollars a 
week. 

Since the era of machinery has added 
child-labor to the evils of civilization, child- 
labor has been synonymous with child-rob- 
bery. Joy, health, education—the present 
and the future—are all staked on this throw 
of the moment, in the game where Greed 
plays with loaded dice and the little player 
loses all. Statistics show that many of the 
children of the glass-factories are absolutely 
illiterate, while many have the merest 
smattering of knowledge. Day-school is 
impossible; night-school is beyond their 
energies. And yet education is vaunted as 
the supporting granite of our national life. 
Should we not, in merest fair play of 
assassins, give the child command of the 
tools of education that will give him at least 
a fighting-chance in the fortunes of the 
world? As it is, parents, often illiterate 
themselves; society, busied with pay-rolls 
and poodle dogs; and factory-owners, itch- 
ing for dividends, all conspire to take the 
child in his pinafore and melt him into 
dollars and cents. 

Said one complacent superintendent of a 
great glass-plant: “I shall oppose every 
attempt at improved child-labor laws. 
Some people are born to work with their 
brains and some with their hands. Look at 
these,” pointing to a line of “glass” boys 
already squeezed dry of the juice of life, 
“they are not fitted to do anything else.” In 
this same spirit, defending the infamous 
traffic in children before an educational 
committee of the Springfield legislature, the 
superintendent of the Alton glass-works de- 
clared that child-labor “is necessary to the 
interests of commerce.” What is this new 
god Commerce, throned upon his pyramid 
of skulls? Have we among us a monstrous 
Something, a measureless Maw that must be 
continually crammed with the youth and 
strength and virtue and joy of our children? 








Is this civilization? Then let civilization 
perish! Let the walls of cities crumble; let 
the ancient deserts return! 

This contempt for children accords with 
the preparation which John Spargo reports 
of a glass-factory, in his excellent book, 

“The Bitter Cry of the Children.” The 
factory was bristling with cordons of barbed 


wire. Asked the reason of this hideous 
hedging, the superintendent blandly re- 
plied, “It keeps the young imps here when 


we’ve got ’em in for the night- shift.” Only 
one more turn of the screw would put chains 
on the legs again, as the Nottingham cotton 
manufacturers were wont to hold their run- 
aways in England’s obsolete factory infernos. 

Night-work, now made possible in so 
many trades by the brilliancy of electric 
light, allows glass-factories to run two shifts 





TH : FACTORY WAS BRISTLING WITH CORDONS OF BARBED WIRE 





Hence sixty per cent. of 
the thousands of boys at the “ fire” work at 
night every other week, always in the 
abnormal, monotonous heat, and always at 
the highest nervous pressure in alertness and 
exactness. There can be no relaxation till 
after the shift is over. What wonder, then 
if utter exhaustion and intense thirst make 
boy and man turn to stimulants! Very often 
one boy is kept running all night to fetch 
drinks from the ever-present saloon. Very 
often the glass-worker degenerates into the 
confirmed sot, as does many a worker at 
some of the other frightful trades of civiliza- 
tion which race him at demonic pressure 
for a few hours, only to leave him limp and 
lifeless, so that he turns blindly to the false 
and futile revival at the ever-convenient 
What wonder that the 
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of boy-labor. 
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enforced “ laying off,” for a day, or a week, 
to gather strength, adds to the ranks of 
vagabonds at the saloon counter! and that 
“hands” are scarce at the factories after the 
debauch that always follows pay-day! 
What wonder that in such environment, and 
with such piteous provocation to drink and 
“remember their miseries no more,” we find 
young boys even going the drunkard’s way! 
Of one hundred and eighty-five boys in an 
Indiana glass-factory only ten at the end of 
a season’s “fire”? were not confirmed drink- 
ers of intoxicants. Ho, all ye who fight the 
drink-evil! Do ye not see in these things 
proof that intemperance has a social cause 
and must have a social cure? The grog- 
gery will no longer be the refuge of the 
hopeless when we have rooted out the 
hopeless drudgery of the world. 

And where is the liquor drinker, unstable 
at the nerve-center, always deteriorating in 
morals, who does not rapidly gravitate to 
profanity and other sinks of perdition? So 
well do the older glass-makers know the 
evils attending their trade that a parent will 
not let his own son enter the glass-works. 
“T’d rather see my boy dead than working 
here,” declared one glass-blower. “You 
might as well give a boy to the devil at once 
as give him to the glass-factory.” 

Here is a family record, one of many: A 
boy of thirteen was in jail for vagrancy. 
For three years he had been working in a 
glass-factory, where his two elder brothers 
had also gone to work when they were ten 
years old. At the end of his term of deten- 
tion the little prisoner was sent back to his 
glass-factory once more. He again refused 
to work, was turned out of home, and again 
arrested for vagrancy. What future is pos- 
sible for this child, who, while yet in the 
gristle, is sated with work, is cast out of the 
dingy den he calls “home,” and is familiar 
with the baneful atmosphere of jail-life and 
jail-mates—a boy with no shred of educa- 
tion, and now with neither ability nor desire 
to learn anything? Can anyone blame the 
poor, dulled, duped effigy of a boy for 
dumbly demanding the rest and pla* stolen 
from him at the early slavery of the furnace ? 
Has not society earned its punishment, the 
duty of supporting him in future as a de- 
fective, or vagrant, or perhaps as a danger- 
ous criminal? And this boy is only a type 
of hundreds. 

Is it not strange, therefore, that only the 
sons of dead glass-makers, or helpless chil- 
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dren “run in” from orphan asylums or 
“reformatories,” are in the glass-works? 
Orphan asylums in New York city and Phila- 
delphia have long been fountains of supply 
for these pools of Erebus. Boys with their 
own so-called homes—those joyless shanties 
for bolting down food or snatching a little 
sleep—are often swelled into premature 
importance and insolence by the too early 
acquired independence of wage-earning. 
But worse is the state of the betrayed “re- 
formatory” boys utterly without home. 
Says Mrs. Florence Kelly, the well-known 
inspector of factories: “These boys are 
under no restraint by day or by night, and 
are wholly without control during idle hours. 
They are in the streets in gangs; in and out 
of the police courts and the jails—a burden 
to themselves and to the community—a 
burden imposed by the demand of this boy- 
destroying industry.” 

One of the saddest phases of all this child- 
labor is the fact that the little ones are fre- 
quently thrown out into the society of cal- 
lous and hardened men—men reeking with 
“ugly curses and uglier mirth.” It is heart- 
sickening to see a boy limping along with his 
burden of glass, puffing a rank old pipe, 
blasé as a Bowery loafer, and joining per- 
haps in the mechanical curses and lewd 
jests of the hour. A principal of a school in 
a “glass” town of Pennsylvania says, “ My 
observation is that when a boy goes into a 
glass-factory at twelve or thirteen years of 
age, by the time he is fifteen or sixteen he is 
too foul-mouthed to associate with decent 
people.” So the boys of the glass-works 
tend to become a band of Ishmaelites. 
Society, which lets them drift into these 
reeking sewers of service, cannot receive 
them when they come out with souls be- 
fouled. The factory-owner has no use for 
them but to grind their labor into his divi- 
dends. All he wants is the marrow of their 
bones. Abandoned by society, the boys 
tend to become the foes of society. Thus, 
year after year, we are creating the very 
criminals and vagrants we cry out against 
in our pulpits and public prints. 

The factory blasts the moral nature, 
blights the mind of the child, and sows 
through his body the seeds of disease. 
Death always sits at the right hand of 
Mammon. The shadow of the grave falls 
first upon the night-workers. From five or 
six in the evening until two or three next 
morning is an average night-shift. By day 
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or by night, the boys, leaving the reek of the 
furnaces and ovens, pass in a perspiration 
from the superheated atmosphere into the 
cool of out-of-doors—sometimes into the 
icy cold of winter. Mothers of boys who go 
into this devouring work complain that the 
children are nearly always suffering from 
colds induced by these tremendous changes 


Pittsburg, with his head buried in his arms, 
fast asleep on a doorstep. His hands and 
clothes were covered with factory burns. 
His home was far from the works, and the 
exhausted little fellow had been sleeping for 
hours out in the chill night. Another boy of 
twelve, in Pennsylvania, who can neither 
read nor write, has been a worker for years, 


THOUSANDS OF BOYS WORK ALWAYS IN THE ABNORMAL, MONOTONOUS HEAT, AND ALWAYS AT 
THE HIGHEST NERVOUS PRESSURE 


of temperature. For, of course, being at low 
vitality, they are often chilled at once. 
Sometimes the yawning saloon gives them 
its destroying comfort and shelter; some- 
times they crouch beside the furnaces; 
sometimes they lurk in empty doorways. 
A child of fourteen, a little old worker with 
seven years in the glass-works to his credit, 
was found recently by a school-teacher in 


and often does not go home at all after his 
night’s work, but sleeps in any corner, and 
hangs around till time to work again. Such 
a boy is ripening, of course, for a common 
loafer or criminal. 

If the boy of the glass-works lives through 
these strains coming during the most excit- 
able and perilous years of his life, he is likely 
to be a nervous wreck, if indeed he is not a 
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victim of the dread plague of civilization, 
tuberculosis. Nervous dyspepsia, rheuma- 
tism, pneumonia, and tuberculosis dog his 
steps. The lungs being forever lacerated by 
the imbedding of the flying spicules of glass 
which are continually inhaled, the system 
being depleted by overstrain and lack of 
rest, the path is made easy for the waiting 
bacilli, and often the tragedy is brief. The 
step is short from the crimson purr of the 
furnace to the chilly walls of the grave. 

Is this the “Christian civilization” we 
compute in our census returns and brag of 
in our Bible classes? Is this the religion we 
carry to the Congo, the Ganges, and the 
Hoang-Ho? Is it Christ or Mammon that 
stands to-day on the corners of the streets, 
saying, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not” ? 

The American citizen realizing these out- 
rages on humanity, cries out: “There is a 
law to protect even the animals. Is there no 
law against ruining our children?” Yes, 
there are struggling and abortive laws— 
laws that protect children on this side of the 
Ohio River, perhaps, and that deliver them 
to the jaws of death on the other side; laws 
also that the greed of capitalists and the 
need of parents conspire to cheat. The 
National Child-Labor Committee demands 
that no child under fourteen shall be em- 
ployed in any glass-factory, and that no 
child under sixteen shall be allowed to work 
at night. And this demand should be made 
a universal law, so that a removal of a few 
miles will no longer turn a crime into a de- 
cency—so that the mere crossing of a state 
line will no longer transfer a child-killer 
from the halter of the law to the halo of the 
laudable. Or does virtue, indeed, depend 
upon arbitrary lines on a map, upon the 
bend of rivers, and the trend of mountain- 
chains? 

Let there be one law for the nation. This 
is the need of the hour. Do you doubt it, 
friend? Then watch the steady westward 
march of the glass-makers. Observe how 
they always follow the line of the least re- 
sistance offered by the child-labor laws. 
Everywhere this modern Moloch follows 
the scent of the unprotected child. 

Happily, not all owners of glass-works are 
bold despoilers of little children. Many are 
represented by the enlightened editorial of 
the “National Glass Budget” (Nov. 25, 
1905), which points out that ‘‘the introduc- 
tion of automatic devices has changed the 
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modern factory requirements to such an ex- 
tent that the glass-factory which to-day re- 
quires the work of the small boy is operated 
in the crudest, the most primitive, the most 
expensive and antiquated manner.” And 
the auditor of one of the largest glass-con- 
cerns in the country says, “ When you con- 
sider the ease with which steel and iron are 
handled in the great metal-factories, and 
then watch little boys still carrying hot 
glass in the bottle-houses, it looks extremely 
crude.” 

With a uniform child-labor law the mills 
which now rely on the nearly costless small 
boys will be compelled to put in up-to-date 
machinery. This they have always done 
when the law, backed by the insurance com- 
panies, has made this investment the only 
recourse open to them. When we have a 
national law enforced, there will be no more 
cases like the Jonas glass-works at Mina- 
tola, New Jersey. This factory, by the way, 
awaits some new Dickens who shall embalm 
it with Dotheboys Hall and other gruesome 
exhibits of human greed side by side with 
human need. Here at Minatola children 
under twelve were apprenticed to Jonas the 
man, and by him rented out to Jonas the 
corporation. The workers, some four 
hundred or more, had to live in Jonas’s 
rickety houses. They had to buy food on 
Jonas’s punch-books, at Jonas’s store. 
They had to ride on Jonas’s commutation 
ticket, Jonas charging them full fare. Two 
children came early to death by over- 
exhaustion, but Jonas went on untiringly. 
He always kept a margin of back-money 
from the workers, and discharged or locked 
up men and boys at will. Under such a 
régime, happily not typical, neither child 
nor man could ever hope for justice. 

But in some parts of the country glass- 
factory people are beginning to put in 
machinery. In Toledo, Ohio, and Muncie, 
Indiana, there are factories where machin- 
ery does nearly all the work. In Marion, 
Indiana, there is a new coéperative factory 
with adequate machinery and only two or 
three workers under sixteen. 

Thus by preferring man to Mammon, 
work is beginning to grow endurable in this 
beautiful and increasingly necessary indus- 
try. Let there be an irresistible surge of 
earnest wills to hasten the day that shall 
shut the gates of the glass-mills in the faces 
of the children now flung hourly to the 
purring tigress of the oven. 
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Rise of the New San Francisco 


By JAMES D. PHELAN 


Former Mayor of San Francisco 


- Lllustrated 6) 


AN FRANCISCO has al- 
| ways enjoyed a unique dis- 
tinction among cities. Its 
Spanish origin cast a halo of 
romance about its early his- 
Two hundred years 
before the founding of the 
missions, Sir Francis Drake, 
the buccaneer, careened his 
Golden Hinde just at the en- 
trance of San Francisco Bay without having 
discovered the great inland body of water, 
but he spoke the English tongue there before 
it had been uttered on Plymouth Rock. 
The determining factor in the city’s upward 
trend was, of course, the discovery of gold in 
1848, which attracted the attention of the 
world. “The Splendid Idle Forties,” so 





well described by Mrs. Atherton, were suc- 
ceeded by the stirring, busy Fifties, of 
which Bret Harte has become the chief de- 
By easy steps and 


lineator and colorist. 
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without any forcing process, San Francisco 
developed like the growth of a tree, and at 
the zenith of its prosperity threw out its 
sheltering branches in every direction, bear- 
ing the fruits of mining, agricultural, and 
industrial prosperity. The old tree, with its 
luxuriant foliage, and its roots planted deep 
in the soil of California, is beyond all danger 
of permanent injury. It is nourished by the 
waters of the Pacific, which lave its shores. 
It has weathered the storm even though its 
loss be great, and under the same genial 
skies as of yore it is now giving out the 
blushing buds of hope, roseate with the 
dying embers of its smoldering ruins. 

Under the old rooftree the people of San 
Francisco are gathering, and there they 
shall make their stand. Shortly after the 
fire a leaflet, entitled “San Francisco, the 
Imperishable,” was issued by one of the 
large agencies interested in the reconstruc- 
tion of the ruined city; and two excellent 
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illustrations, reproductions of veritable 
photographs, showed a section of the city at 
the beginning of the conflagration and again 
immediately after it. The first picture re- 
vealed chimneys down here and _ there, 
caused by the femblor, but every building 
was standing bravely erect; the other view 
was one of utter desolation, the surviving 
buildings of steel construction alone reliev- 
ing the monotony of the landscape. But the 
title of the pamphlet was no mere figment of 
the imagination, because San Francisco had, 
in its early history, three devastating con- 
flagrations, and in 1868 the city had expe- 
rienced an earthquake, which was then, as 
now, magnified in story to exaggerated pro- 
portions. The San Francisco of the future 
will be, however, a more carefully con- 
structed city, because the people have been 
taught the best methods of construction, 
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and there is a general disposition to support 
rigidly the requirements of the new building- 
laws. 

For five weeks and more after the con- 
flagration San Francisco experienced town- 
meeting government. The best professional 
and business men of the city were enrolled 
by the mayor in a Committee of Fifty for 
Relief, and afterward in a Committee of 
Forty for Reconstruction. Through the 
patriotic and disinterested services of archi- 
tects and engineers, an ordinance was pre- 
pared prescribing methods of construction, 
and this has now become a law. At the 
same time other committees, whose titles 
will indicate their purpose, were appointed 
on the Burnham plans; on the widening, 
grading, and opening of streets; on reser- 
voirs, parks, boulevards, and general adorn- 
ment; on the water-system, fire-protection, 








and municipal buildings. ‘They all made 
their reports, which were adopted, and then 
the board of supervisors, or city council, 
resumed its sessions and approved the 
several recommendations. These reports 
foreshadow the city of to-morrow, “rising 
on the stepping-stones of its dead self to 
higher things.” 

At the same time the citizens were urged 
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PACIFIC STATES TELEPHONE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


to remember that after the great London fire 
Sir Christopher Wren, taking advantage of 
the then existing conditions, made a plan for 
parks and streets, but that his plan, on ac- 
count of jealousies and antagonism, was not 
carried out, to the great regret and, subse- 
quently, to the enormous loss and expense of 
the city of London, which grew for many 
years on the old lines without change or 
betterment. 

San Francisco has now an opportunity of 
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remedying for all time the defects of its 
early plan. In 1836 the first house was 
built in Yerba Buena, subsequently called 
San Francisco, and a rectangular street 
plan, covering a small area, was made by a 
surveyor named Vioget. No further prog- 
ress was made in city-building until Gen- 
eral Kearney became the military governor 
of California, after the flag was raised in 
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IN LESS 


WHICH WILL READY 
1847. He commissioned Jasper O’Farrell 
to make a more comprehensive plan, but, 
unfortunately, the old rectangular system 
was perpetuated, and, instead of having 
roads encircling the hills, square blocks 
were laid out upon the hillsides, practically 
making their tops inaccessible until a San 
Franciscan devised and put into operation 
a cable railroad. Then the hills became 
populous, but vehicular traffic was impos- 
sible, and San Franciscans have at all times 
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deplored the dis- 
figurement of the 
beautiful hills 
which otherwise 
distinguished 
their city. Now, 
stripped of build- 
ings, the graceful 
contour lines have 
excited the ad- 
miration of the 
esthetic and the 
practical alike, 
and the utility of 
the Beautiful is 
preached in the 
streets and from 
the hilltops. 

Daniel H.Burn- 
ham, who volun- 
teered his services 
and who is known 
far and wide as 
the “builder of 
cities,” inspired 
by his presence 
the several com- 
mittees which 
were at work, and 
a new street-plan 
to render the hills 
accessible was 
drafted and ap- 
proved. Diago- 
nals and perime- 
tersof distribution 
have been laid 
out, and the spirit 
of improvement 
permeates the 
people. 

When James 
Bryce visited San 
Francisco, in 
1878, he de- 
scribed it in his 
great work, “The 
American Com- 
monwealth,” as a 
city without a 
peer or parallel. 
“Few cities in the 
world,” said he, 
“can vie with San 
Francisco either 
in the beauty or 
in the natural ad- 
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vantages of its sit- 
uation; indeed, 
there are only two 
places in Europe} 
Constantinople 
and Gibraltar; 
that combine an 
equally perfect 
landscape with 
what may be 
called an equally 
imperial posi- 
tion.” He says 
the mountains cut 
the air “like 
mother of pearl,” 
and that when he 
looked up to the 
hilltops he always 
expected to find 
the ruins of an ac- 
ropolis. Hills and 
mountains stir the 
imagination and 
bind the people 
to their country as 
well as to their 
city; and the hills, 
as commanding 
features of our 
landscape, will 
under the new 
plan be made 
even more attrac- 
tive. Many of 
the boulevards 
will be extended. 
For instance, 
Montgomery Ave- 
nue, which now 
terminates at 
Washington 
Street, will run 
through in a 
southeasterly di- 
rection to the bay, 
and will bear the 
name of Fremont, 
the Pathfinder. 
Geary Street, to 
be called Geary- 
to-the-Sea, will 
probably be wid- 
ened and extend- 
ed in an unbroken 
line to the ocean 
shore. Golden 











Gate Park will be carried through the 
Western Addition across Market Street at 
Van Ness Avenue, bisecting the south side, 
which has been a congested district, and 
terminating at the Pacific Mail dock, where 
the great passenger steamers from the Ori- 
ent and the islands of the Pacific find their 
haven. 

Many streets will be broadened, not only 
to facilitate traffic but to insure protection 
against fire. These will be four or five or more 
blocks distant from each other, so that the 
city will be divided into compartments, as 
it were, one of which might be burned with- 
out imperiling the others. At the junction 
of Van Ness Avenue and Market Street, the 
Civic Center is contemplated, where the 
municipal offices, state offices, courts, the 
Hall of Records, and the Library will be in 
separate establishments, each convenient to 
the others, and all composing a group of 
buildings which will be architecturally 
impressive. Heretofore, every department 
was crowded into one great municipal 
building, and the results were far from being 
satisfactory. The judiciary should be 
separate from the executive, and the library 
should be removed from the vicinity of the 
courts and the council. 

The stricken city, however, is bent upon 
its practical rehabilitation, and while at first 
many men deprecated the policy of chang- 
ing old conditions in their zeal to reéstablish 
their houses and their business, yet, “the 
saving remnant” has been persistent in its 
demand, and now the ground seems clear to 
make the modifications and improvements 
which the calm, dispassionate, and enlight- 
ened sentiment of the community so highly 
commends. 

The legislature, in special session, agreed 
to submit to the people at the forthcoming 
election a constitutional amendment, giving 
to the mayor and the board of supervisors, 
without the hampering restrictions of exist- 
ing laws, the power, during the period of 
two years, to acquire by purchase, con- 
demnation, or donation, lands to be used 
for streets, parks, boulevards, reservoirs, or 
esplanades; to acquire by purchase, or 
otherwise, lands to be exchanged for other 
lands to be used for the above purposes; to 
sell or exchange lands now used or hereafter 
to be acquired for the above purposes for 
other lands to be used as sites for public or 
municipal buildings; and to change, 
widen, or extend the lines of the city’s 
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streets. But the amendment is to have this 
provision as a safeguard, that no lands now 
owned by the city shall be disposed of unless 
authority shall be first given by a majority 
of the voters. By the adoption of this 
amendment the city will have the power to 
proceed in an expeditious manner to carry 
out its plans. In the presence of such a 
serious calamity, it may be hard to persuade 
the people that beauty in itself and for itself 
is a thing desirable, but in all these contem- 
plated changes it has been convincingly 
urged that broader streets, extended boule- 
vards, and roads of easy gradients will in- 
crease business by facilitating it, enhance 
values, and insure fire-protection, and that, 
incidentally, the city will be made better 
worth living in. The contentment and hap- 
piness of its people will draw and hold an 
increasing population, and, as in all other 
historic examples, it will be found that 
beauty is the conquering power of the world. 

It is expected that this work will be ac- 
complished by the codperation of property- 
owners, who, even though consulting their 
own selfish interests, will recognize the 
advantages that are certain to accrue to 
them. Even the most obdurate are willing 
to see their city rise so long as they will rise 
with it. That is the philosophy of pioneer- 
ing. They are opposed to waste and ex- 
travagance, but not to legitimate and pro- 
ductive investments. Such investments are 
cheerful environments, convenient and well- 
kept streets, perfect sanitation, and, gener- 
ally, municipal improvements. The line is 
clearly drawn with the majority on the 
right side. 

San Francisco has always enjoyed the 
love and affection of her own people, and 
they are more closely wedded to her now in 
affliction. Suffering has always been a 
source of patriotism. In her time, San Fran- 
cisco has been a proud and hospitable host, 
welcoming the world to her board, and her 
pride is not now humbled by disaster, nor 
is her spirit dejected. It is no ordinary 
calamity which destroys the working-plant 
of a great city, the handmaiden of a nation’s 
commerce, located in the line of the world’s 
travel, possessing all the gratifications of an 
ancient people, and in herself a worthy 
exemplar of civilization. The loving testi- 
monial of mankind, spontaneous and ex- 
traordinary as it has been, is, however, 
some compensation in sorrow. Commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the sacrifice, 
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the sympathy and support of the world are 
indeed a pleasing requital for our loss. 

The rise of the new San Francisco will 
unquestionably be as rapid and as brilliant 
as its previous phenomenal development. 
The state of California entered the Union 
without passing through a probationary 
period as a territory, and the city became a 
metropolis in a night. Easier now will be 
her revival. For fifty years, the teeming 
earth had paid us tribute, and the mineral, 
agricultural, and horticultural wealth of the 
Golden State represents proved and estab- 
lished industries which cannot pass away; 
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through San Francisco the great trade of a 
marvelous state must naturally flow, and the 
commerce of the Pacific, originating in far 
lands, must find the Bay of San Francisco for 
exchange and distribution. For it must not 
be forgotten that the greatest of the world’s 
oceans, serving the most populous of the 
world’s countries, is at our door; and the 
prediction of Seward, when he said that the 
Pacific would be the chief theater of events 
in the world’s great future, is about to be 
fulfilled. 

The surprising wealth of California has 
been strangely illustrated by the discovery 
of fuel-oil in vast quantities, and this oil is 
used, with great economy, in the furnaces of 
shops and factories. Extensive railroad 
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systems, supplementing bay and ocean, 
converge at San Francisco—the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fé, and in a short 
time the new Western Pacific, now well 
under way, will swell the rising tide of pros- 
perity. The logic of the situation is unan- 
swerable. The necessity of the port, which 
fixes its future, is, however, no greater than 
the determination of the people to rebuild 
their city. Four hundred million dollars’ 
worth of property has been destroyed, but 
that property consisted only of what was 
perishable. The greater value—the loca- 
tion and the land—survives. The interests 
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which own and control them are com- 
pelled by self-preservation to reéstablish the 
values which have been lost. Two hundred 
millions of dollars of insurance may deplete 
the coffers of indemnity companies, but they 
will reimburse the property-owner, the 
householder, and the manufacturer, and 
business will necessarily and speedily re- 
sume its accustomed channels. 

Already on every side the evidences of 
rehabilitation may be seen. The steel 
buildings are being refitted for offices, 
while temporary structures accommodate 
mills and factories. Under favoring skies, 
tents and shacks—the familiar abode of the 
pioneer when he laid the foundations of the 
city—are now the habitation of the many, 
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but, in good season, substantial homes will 
take their place. 

The money earned in the reconstruction 
of the city will first find its way into the 
pockets of the mechanic, artisan, and 
laborer, and the savings banks will safely 
keep the earnings of the workers, to be 
loaned out in due course for a new con- 
struction. The interest collected will go to 
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thirds of the residences remain, the wharves 
and docks are intact, and for many years 
to come there must necessarily be activity in 
every department of productive and con- 
structive work; and these things are the 
elements of a city’s growth. 

Even after devastating wars, at home and 
abroad, it is a matter of common observa- 
tion that the energies of the people are 
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ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, UNION SQUARE, AS IT WILL BE RESTORED AND ENLARGED 


those who are prudent enough to save. The 
saving habit in San Franc'sco is one of the 
characteristics of the place. Unassisted, the 
savings banks have advanced the money for 
the building of the city in the past, and 
there is every reason to believe that they 
will be able to do so again. Confidence 
established, insurance money paid, and 
employment guaranteed, as it will be in the 
stupendous task of rebuilding the city, San 
Francisco will be enabled to rise again and 
move with unexpected strides. Two- 


stimulated, and great prosperity ensues. 
France, an example of a rejuvenated coun- 
try, was purified in the furnace of affliction; 
and San Francisco shall come out of its 
crucible better and stronger.. The ravages 
of time have been simply anticipated in a 
fateful night. We have a clean sheet on 
which to write. Better work, unhampered 
by tradition, shall mark the new era in San 
Francisco’s life. Individuals may suffer, 
but the community is bound together by 
new and endearing ties. Homes of comfort 
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and houses of trade may light the funeral 
pyres of the dead past, but the city will 
attain its predestined greatness undaunted 
by disaster. Apart from the fact that San 
Francisco is a natural and necessary city, 
the affection of the people for it is unshaken, 
and their courage is equal to their love—a 
factor in its rebuilding that cannot be over- 
estimated. 

When, in the California building at the 
St. Louis Fair, a country couple, after 
regarding the marvels of the state’s prod- 
ucts, paused at the inscription, “California 
esto perpetua,” one asked the other what 
the words signified. The prompt response 
was, “California is perfect!” Its perfec- 
tions shall be perpetuated, and San Fran- 
cisco shall reflect their glory. “Gold in 
peace, iron in war”—“ Oro en paz, fierro en 
guerra ’”’—blazons the arms of the city, sig- 
nifying the abundance of nature and the 
fortitude of the people. The one has been 
tested in peace, and the other has been tried 
in calamity. As the legend is justified by 
the event, so shall the same endowment 
make the future secure. 
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The Song of Man and Woman 


By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


J ARTH’S iron mingles with my blood, 
But thine with milk is blent; 
My tears are of the salt-sea flood, 
But thine sweet springs unpent. 
Thy pulse a fertile river rides, 
But mine is urged by ocean tides. 
All human, human, human, 
The fire of heart we fan; 
Thou art the Queen called Woman, 
I am the King called Man. 


II 


IKE mountain winds o’er towers, 
~ So calls my voice and rings; 
An odorous breeze ’midst flowers 
Is thine that sighs and sings. 
A garden-guarded plant thy form, 
And mine a pine within the storm. 
All human, human, human, 
Through us a tremor ran; 
Thou art the Queen called Woman, 
I am the King called Man. 


Ill 


HE eagle sweeps along my glance, 
Spanning all earth and sky; 
Thy tender doves of vision chance 
No flight so deep, so high. 


My thoughts are flames on mountain heights, 


And thine are lakes of mirrored lights. 
All human, human, human, 
The visions that we scan; 
Thou art the Queen called Woman, 
I am the King called Man. 


IV 


IKE eager lilies drink thine ears 
Love’s note and the infant’s cry; 
Mine drain the thunder of the spheres 
And rapt as sea-conchs lie 
On shores of Life’s resounding sea 
And hear one voice—Humanity! 
All human, human, human, 
Cursed by no primal ban; 
Thou art the Queen called Woman, 
I am the King called Man. 
Vv 
HY cloven bosom’s hills and vale 
Where Love hath set his tents, 
Hold store of raptures ringed by pale 
Of thine arms’ blandishments. 
My breast is fort and battlefield, 
But not to thee—to thee a shield! 
All human, human, human, 
We walk in Nature’s van; 
Thou art the Queen called Woman, 
I am the King called Man. 


HY brow bears halos from the moon, 


| Mine fire from out the sun, 
Yet through Life’s morning and her noon 
And night they gleam as one. 
Linked stars are we in Nature’s train— 
Forever one, forever twain. 
All human, human, human, 
Fruit of the cosmic plan; 
Thou art the Queen called Woman, 


I am the King called Man. 











































THE PARROT WAS EXTREMELY POLITE 





The Parrot of 
Uncle Hurwitz 


By BRUNO LESSING 
TMustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


s(HEN they were very small 
Grd boys, Isidore and his brother 
7) Sammy, resplendent in their 
bG9/ Shabbas (Sabbath) attire, 
Lf) paid a formal visit to their 
yf rich and stingy Uncle Hur- 
4 witz. And, while his back 
was turned, Isidore discov- 
oy , ered a piece of cake with 
SSI'Ze) almonds and raisins in it and 
an irresistible layer of chocolate on top 
which he promptly and surreptitiously de- 
voured—almonds, raisins, chocolate, and 
all. At exactly the same moment Sammy 
came upon a bottle of currant jam which he 
proceeded to rid of its contents. As fate 
would have it, Uncle Hurwitz discovered 
the loss of the cake first, and, confronting 
his nephews with stern mien, he demanded 
to know who had eaten it. Isidore defiantly 
raised his head and said, 

“T have.” 

Whereupon Uncle Hurwitz bestowed 
upon his nephew a glorious spanking, dur- 
ing which Sammy grinned exceedingly. As 
they were about to leave the room, Uncle 
Hurwitz chanced to discover the loss of the 
jam, and without a moment’s hesitation he 
seized Isidore by the collar and began 
spanking him all over again, taking it for 
granted that it was he who had eaten the 
jam, too. And Isidore said never a word, 
while Sammy continued to grin. 

This incident has nothing whatever to do 
with this tale. It merely shows that the 
difference between Sammy’s nature and 
Isidore’s was of long standing. It cropped 
out in a different and more important way, 
many years later, when they had become 
self-supporting young men with no other 
relative in the world than their Uncle 


Hurwitz. 
“Vot iss d'ss I hear,”’ he said—he loved 











to display his familiarity with English— 
“about my two nephews gcing to der t’eater 
unt der park mit a Irish girl—a Goy?” 
(Christian.) 

Sammy pressed his lips tightly together 
and glanced furtively at Isidore. But Isi- 
dore, erect with pride, said, 

“T am in love mit her, unt I vill marry her 
if she lets me.”’ 

Sammy turned first pale and then very 
red, but Uncle Hurwitz, in his great rage, 
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“You alvays vas stubborn unt you alvays 
vanted your own vay. Nefer can you make 
me beliefe dot a Jehuda who iss not a dis- 
grace to his religion vould make love to a 
Goy. Out uf my house! Out uf my sight! 
Nefer do I vant to see you again!” 

In spite of which Isidore married his 
Irish girl, and his uncle, true to his word, 
never spoke to him again. There came a 
child which, contrary to all the precepts of 
Judaism, Isidore named after his uncle, but 
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gave no heed to him. His eyes were turned 
steadfastly upon Isidore, whose own did not 
flinch to meet them. 

_“Vot?” he cried. “A Jehuda marry a 
Goy? My own nephew marry outside der 
religion uf his family? Do you know vot 
comes uf it? Bad luck! Trouble! Dis- 
grace!” 

Isidore turned one contemptuous glance 
toward his brother as he remarked, 
ae ° ° 
I am not der only Jehuda who iss in 
love mit her.” 
His uncle only shook his head. 


he never took the pains to inform him cf ?t. 
Uncle Hurwitz learned of it by accident— 
and cried. 


Sammy sat in his uncle’s room waiting 
nervously for his uncle to appear. His 
uncle had summoned him to an interview, 
and interviews with Uncle Hurwitz were 
extremely serious affairs. The room was 
the parlor of a scantily furnished apartment 
in a Ludlow Street tenement, with nothing 
about it to indicate the fact that Uncle 
Hurwitz owned that tenement, as well as 
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POLLY’S SHARP BEAK FASTENED ITSELF UPON HIS FINGER UNTIL HE 
SCREAMED WITH PAIN 


the tenements on each side, a prosperous 
factory on the next block, and quite a num- 
ber of stocks and bonds. Uncle Hurwitz 
was one of those men who believe that 
money was created for the purpose of being 
saved, and that only fools spend it. And 
whatever the neighborhood thought of the 
crusty, hot-headed, and close-fisted Croesus, 
no one had ever accused him of being a fool. 
He lived alone—because it was cheap. He 
compelled his nephew to live alone and to 
support himself—because it was cheap. He 
had but one tender spot—you never could 
guess it—and that was for a parrot, a 
scrawny, moth-eaten bird of dingy plumage 
which had been the constant and sole com- 
panion of his solitude ever since his wife 
died, nearly a quarter of a century before. 
Sammy sat in his uncle’s room gazing 
upon the parrot, and the parrot, perched 
upon the top of his cage, gazed suspiciously 
out of one eye at Sammy. Presently 
Sammy, nervously twirling his mustache and 
glancing furtively round the room to make 
sure that he was alone, approached the 
parrot and said, with great distinctness: 
“Dear, dear uncle! His happiness is der 
only t’ing in der vorld vot interests me!” 
He stared steadily into the parrot’s un- 
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blinking eye and then, in seductive tones, 
repeated the remark: 

“Dear, dear uncle! His happiness is der 
only t’ing in der vorld vot interests me!” 

The parrot turned his head and pre- 
sented the other eye to Sammy’s gaze. 

“Say it!” coaxed Sammy. “Say it nice 
unt I vill gif you a cracker.” 

“Grkl Grk! Grk!’’ began the parrot, 
clearing his throat for action, and Sammy, 
blissfully smiling, imagined that the bird 
was about to repeat his words when, in a 
shrill key, the parrot screamed, 

“Shema’ Yisroel!” (“ Hear, O Israel!””— 
the opening words of the Jews’ daily 
prayer.) 

“Fool!” cried Sammy, shaking his fist 
under the parrot’s beak, but the bird met 
him halfway and the next moment Sammy 
was gazing ruefully at his finger. And then 
the parrot, chattering and screaming, 
swiftly recited the words “ Shema’ Yisroel!” 
about a dozen times. Nothing daunted, 
however, Sammy returned manfully to the 
attack, and with varying inflections, some- 
times coaxingly, sometimes threateningly, 
he repeated his lesson: 

“Dear, dear uncle! His happiness is der 
only t’ing in der vorld vot interests me!” 





The parrot was extremely polite. The 
moment that Sammy began to speak the 
bird became silent and, with head cocked to 
one side and one unblinking eye fastened 
upon Sammy’s lips, listened intently. But 
his only answer was “Shema’ Yisroel!” 
until Sammy, losing all patience, shook his 
fist and muttered: 

“Vait! Der time vill come ven I vill 
break dot neck!” 

A heavy tread upon the stairs warned 
him that some one was coming, and he 
barely had time to compose his features into 
a winning smile and to say coaxingly—and 
in a loud voice—“ Pretty Polly, you vant a 
nice cracker—vot ?” when the door opened 
and Uncle Hurwitz entered. 

He was an old man, the typical Ghetto 
patriarch in appearance, with shrewd, not 
unkind, blue eyes, and a firm, determined 
chin that cried aloud of stubbornness. He 
sank heavily into a chair. 

“Are you feeling vell, dear uncle?” 
asked Sammy. He knew that his uncle was 
proud of his English and always took pains 
to give him an opportunity to display his 
knowledge. 

“No, Iam not at all vell. Soon I vill die. 
But dot makes no difference out to you. 
Vot iss diss dot Rosenberg tells me about 
you?” 

With an inward curse upon every hair on 
Rosenberg’s head, Sammy gazed upon his 
uncle with a look of injured innocence. 

“Vot did he say ?” 

“T suppose,” said his uncle, with a 
shrewd glance, “dot dere iss so many t’ings 
dot you are afraid to guess v’ich it iss.” 

Which, being the exact truth, discon- 
certed Sammy exceedingly, and he hung his 
head somewhat shamefacedly. . 

“T haf done not’ing vot iss wrong, uncle,” 
hesaid. “But ven a young man iss a young 
man he—he—he hass got to be a young 
man.” 

“Yes, but he hass not got to be a young 
fool.” 

Whereupon Sammy collapsed into silence. 

“Rosenberg tells me dot you are a gem- 
bler. He seen you play cards.” 

Sammy wondered if there were any way 
of strangling Rosenberg without being dis- 
covered. 

“Uncle,” he said, meekly, “it iss true. I 
haf gembled. V’y? Because I am so lone- 
some at night. I haf not got a nice home 
like you. I haf no nice polly to keep me 
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company. You know I like to read books- 
Der little room vare I lif iss so small unt se 
dark it iss no place for a young man.” 

“Hm!” said his uncle. And after long 
thought he added, “ Maybe!” 

As Sammy emerged from the house that 
evening his countenance wore a broad grin, 
and, coming upon a huge mirror in a store 
window, he paused to look at himself and 
even winked. For it had been arranged 
that he was to come and live with his uncle. 


By dint of hard work and unceasing 
effort, through innumerable petty sacrifices 
and untiring attention, Sammy gradually 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with his 
Uncle Hurwitz. Day after day when his 
work was ended he came straightway to his 
uncle’s home and did all in his power to 
humor the old man’s constantly changing 
moods. His former haunts and companions 
were abandoned. He found no difficulty in 
getting money from his uncle to buy books, 
in consequence of which he soon acquired a 
wonderful library most praiseworthily se- 
lected. True, he rarely read them; but it 
satisfied his uncle to see him comfortably 
settled in a chair with an open book in his 
hands. 

To ingratiate himself with the parrot, 
however, was an infinitely more difficult 
task. Do what he would he never seemed 
able to overcome the bird’s strong dislike for 
him. He brought it all the kinds of food 
that any parrot had ever been known to eat. 
The bird continued to dislike him. He 
spoke kindly to it. The bird only turned an 
unblinking eye upon him and squawked, 
“Grk! Grk! Grk!””, Whenever he attempted 
to caress it or even to touch it the parrot 
would fly into a fury and scream “ Shema’ 
Yisroel!” a dozen times, very rapidly. 
Sammy took good care, however, that his 
uncle saw nothing of these manifestations of 
dislike. To his uncle he spoke only words 
of praise—glowing, unceasing praise of the 
wonderful parrot which had kept him com- 
pany during so many lonesome years. 

“Yes,” his uncle would say, “ dot iss all 
dere iss in der vorld for me—you unt der 
polly!” 

In his uncle’s absence Sammy never tired 
of repeating that single sentiment, hoping 
that constant repetition of it would fasten it 
upon the bird’s memory: 

“Dear, dear uncle! His happiness is der 
only t’ing in der vorld vot interests me!” 
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The parrot was scrupulously polite, as a 
listener. With its head cocked attentively, 
it would fasten one eye steadily upon Sammy 
as he repeated the words and never utter a 
sound until he had finished. But the 
moment Sammy resumed his seat Polly, 
with despairing stubbornness, would scream, 

““ Shema’ Yisroel!” 

Losing his patience one day, he seized a 
cane and, standing at a discreet distance, 
rapped Polly sharply over the head. To 
his great delight, the parrot, after one hoarse 
scream, began shrilly: 

“ Dear, dear uncle! His happiness is.der 
only Ving in der vorld vot interests mel” 

Sammy could have hugged the bird for 
joy. In his gratitude he brought a piece 
of sugar and held it directly under the par- 
rot’s beak. With incredible swiftness 
Polly’s sharp beak fastened itself upon his 
finger until he screamed with pain. In his 
rage he brought the cane down a second 
time on the parrot’s head and the bird 
promptly squawked: 
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“Dear, dear uncle! His happiness is der 
only Ving in der vorld vot interests mel” 

Then Sammy grinned. 

“ At last, my frent, I haf found out der 
vay to make you say it.” 

That. night, while Uncle Hurwitz was 
occupied with his newspaper, Sammy stood 
before the parrot, with a friendly smile, 
addressing it in endearing terms. 

“Pretty little Polly! Vot a nice little 
Polly! I luf you so much because you haf 
alvays been der frent uf uncle. Do you luf 
Sammy, too?” 

Slyly glancing in his uncle’s direction and 
seeing that the old man’s back was turned, 
he brought the cane down smartly on the 
parrot’s head. ‘ 

“ Dear, dear uncle!’’ shrieked the bird. 
“ His happiness is der only Ving in der 
vorld vot interests me!” 

“Vell! Vell! Vell! Vot do you t’ink of 
dot smart polly?” cried Sammy, turning in 
feigned amazement to his uncle. Uncle 
Hurwitz with beaming face held out his arms. 





‘'MY DEAR, GOOD NEPHEW |” HE EXCLAIMED; ‘‘ POLLY MUST HAF HEERED YOU SAY DOT” 





‘“OUT UF DER HOUSE! 


“My dear, good nephew!” he exclaimed; 
“ Polly must haf heered you say dot. So you 
t’ink sometimes uf your old uncle ven you 
are alone? My! My! Iamso glad! Say it 
again, Polly.” 

The parrot gazed malevolently at Sammy, 
then blinked once at Uncle Hurwitz and 
screamed, 

“ Shema’ Yisroel!” 

And coax as he would the old man could 
not induce the bird to repeat that remark. 
He seemed so delighted with it that, the 
moment his back was turned, Sammy could 
not resist the temptation to hit the poor 
parrot again, whereupon it promptly re- 
sponded with its lesson. 


During Uncle Hurwitz’s illness his 
greatest pleasure was to hear the parrot 


DON’T SPEAK TO ME! 


d thu bere 


ey 
OUT: 


give its daily testimony to his nephew’s 
affection. It puzzled him somewhat that 
the bird would never utter the words as long 
as he was in the room, but Sammy glibly 
explained that the bird, probably possessing 
a high sense of honor, felt that it was violat- 
ing his confidence by repeating what it had 
overheard to a third person. But, as Uncle 
Hurwitz spent most of his time in bed in the 
adjoining room, Sammy never had any 
difficulty in coax’ng the parrot to repeat his 
lesson. And then, one day 

“Make him say it vunce more, Sammy,” 
called Uncle Hurwitz feebly from his room. 
With a sigh of weariness Sammy approached 
the parrot and, with more force than he 
usually employed—he had been com- 
pelled to do it a dozen times before, that day 

struck the parrot briskly over the head. 
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“ Dear, dear unclel’”? squawked the bird. 
“Grk! Grk! Grk! His happiness is der 
only Ving in der vorld vot interests mel” 

A hoarse, choking sound made Sammy 
swiftly turn his head. In the doorway, 
trembling with weakness and fury, stood his 
uncle. Sammy summoned a grimace of a 
smile to his lips and began to stammer, 

“Tt—it vas—it vas only a little fun— 
it ” 

“Out!” cried his uncle, pointing to the 





door. “ Out!” 

“ But, uncle——’ 

“Out uf der house! Don’t speak to me! 
Out!” 

Crestfallen and humiliated, Sammy 


slowly descended the stairs. In the hall- 
way he almost ran into Rosenberg, his 
uncle’s friend and adviser. 


A few days after Uncle Hurwitz had been 
gathered into the bosom of Abraham, his 
nephew received a visit from Rosenberg. 
As befitted his close companionship with 
the deceased and the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, the lawyer’s air was melancholy and 
subdued. Yet Sammy seemed to detect a 
diabolical twinkle in the old man’s eye. 

“T haf come, Sammy,” Rosenberg began, 
“to tell you vot your dear old uncie hass 
done for you.” 
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He proceeded to unroll a sheet of manu- 
script, and Sammy’s spirits rose. It was his 
uncle’s will. So he had not been forgotten 
after all. 

“All der property, all der tenements, all 
der factory, all der money goes—goes”— 
he made a pretense of raising the paper to 
his eyes as if the writing were illegible— 
“goes to your brudder Isidore.” 

With a cry of rage, Sammy sprang from 
his chair. 

“Der old miser!”’ he cried. 

“Except der income uf tventy dollars a 
veek!” 5 

Sammy subsided. It was less than he had 
expected. But it was something—yes, he 
would not have to work. 

“Unt der parrot!” the lawyer went on. 

Sammy smiled—a fiendish, treacherous 
smile. 

“Oh, yes. Der dear polly!” he said. 
“Ven can I get dot polly? I vant him 
qvick!”” 

The lawyer looked into Sammy’s eyes 
and smiled, too. Then he read on: 

“Der income unt der parrot go tegedder. 
As long as der parrot lifs der income keeps 
up. But ven der parrot dies der income 
goes to his brudder Isidore.” 

The lawyer looked up from his paper. 

“Vot iss it?” he asked. “ Are you sick?” 


Song for Music 


By CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


Why do I sing? 
For you, for you. 
To you is due 
All praise that song can bring; 
My heart breaks into song at thought of you. 


Why do I sigh? 
For you, for you. 
To you I flew 
The while my breath did die; 
I had forgot to breathe, in thought of you. 


Why do I live? 
For you, for you. 
To you is due 
All life and love can give; 
And all my life is but a thought of you. 





What Life Means to Me 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Decorations by John Bovd 


WAS born in what is called the upper middle-class; 
my parents were members of the ruined aristocracy of 
the South. I was brought up in a very secluded way, 
with high traditions and delicate sensibilities, and then 
turned loose in our modern commercial inferno to shift for 
myself. I went to college, but I did not take many de- 
grees, because I did not fit into the molds. But I loved the 
libraries, and I would begin all the courses, find out what 
the professors had to give me, and then quit. I did this 
for nine years, in the meantime reading the world’s litera- 
ture and practicing the violin sometimes fourteen hours 
a day. 
I was enabled to do this because of a happy knack which 
I possessed—that of composing (and marketing) boys’ ad- 
venture stories. For a considerable period I used to talk 
these off to a stenographer, grinding them out at the rate 
of six or eight thousand words a day; in which manner I 
took care of myself from the age of sixteen. I have fre- 
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quently walked all the way around Central 
Park, in New York, “thinking story.” It 
was just after the Spanish War, and the 
scenes of my heroes’ adventures were laid in 
Cuba; so I used to call the work of composi- 
tion “killing Spaniards.” In those days I 
wrote under the name of “Ensign Clark 
Fitch,” and “Lieutenant Frederick Garri- 
son’’; and my productions appeared in 
brilliant red-, blue-, green-, and yellow- 
colored periodicals, known as the “True 
Blue Library” and the “Starry Flag 
Weekly.” 

During all this time, I lived with three 
intimate friends who loved me very dearly, 
had the molding of my character, and are 
responsible for my fundamentally revolu- 
tionary attitude toward the world. Their 
names are Jesus, Hamlet, and Shelley. 

At the age of twenty, I received a con- 
viction of inspiration, and went away into 
the woods to write the “great American 
novel.” I was so anxious to begin that I 
went in the month of April. I was in a 
tent, and the second night the thermometer 
dropped to seventeen; in trying to get 
warm I set fire to my tent, and nearly 
ended my adventure then and there. A 
little later in the summer I was storm- 
bound for three days (I was on an island), 
and lived on fried crow. Toward the 
end I went short on money, and then I 
lived entirely on fish and moldy soda- 
biscuit. 

At the conclusion of the summer, having 
finished the novel, and considering that I 
had secured myself a place in literature, 
and was assured of an income thereby, I 


that moment amounting to eight dollars. 
I soon made the appalling discovery that 
my novel was not wanted, that my inspira- 
tion was not believed in, and that I was 
out of touch with the entire civilized world 
—an outcast and a tramp. I could no 
longer write entertaining dime-novels— 
the effort to do so simply tore me to pieces, 
and the publishers of the dime-novels soon 
found out that something was wrong, and 
passed me by. I had all the burden and 
the travail of the future humanity in my 
soul, but I was powerless to express my 
vision; I had only incoherent protests and 
cries of despair. I had no friends; I had 
no one to advise me or help me or guide 
me to the light. My rich relations did no 


more than send me their old clothes oc- 
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casionally, and offer me a position in the 
family banking-establishment. 

Not caring for this, I had no alternative 
but to go away into the woods, and live 
in tents and shanties, and wash the dishes, 
and tend the baby, and nurse an invalid 
wife, and write literature. Some of the 
rage and bitterness of this experience I 
put into a book called “The Journal of 
Arthur Stirling,” which was the diary of 
a young poet who starved in a garret, and 
finally committed suicide. It created some- 
thing of a sensation in England, as well 
as in America; but it was a book about 
my own soul—and the world has not yet 
time to pay any attention to individual 
souls. My nightmare experience had to 
continue until I discovered the Socialist 
movement, until I had learned to identify 
my own struggle for life with the struggle 
for life of humanity. 

That was not a thing which I could learn 
in the literature of the world, it was only 
beginning to get into literature; it was not 
a thing which I could learn in colleges, 
for the colleges have never heard of it; 
it is a thing which the working-class is 
learning through the discipline of grim 
and merciless experience. Of course I had 
known of Utopian socialism, of socialism 
as a theory of government, as a dream of 
a perfect society; but of socialism as an 
act of will I was ignorant—of socialism as 
the world-wide rebellion of the proletariat 


against the rule of organized and pred- 


atory capital. 

It was a wonderful discovery when I 
made it, for it gave me the key to all my 
problems. I discovered that I did not 
have to carry the whole burden of the 
world’s woe upon my own shoulders; that 
I had comrades and allies in the fight. I 
was no longer obliged to think of civiliza- 
tion as a place where wild beasts fought 
and tore one another without purpose and 
without end; I saw the anguish of the 
hour as the first pang of the great world- 
birth that is coming. 

And at the same time I discovered my 
own place in the world, and the purpose 
and meaning of my experience. Down 
in the bottom of the social pit were millions 
of human beings, rotting in squalor and 
vice, and spreading a slow contagion that 
was infecting the whole of civilization. 
But these wretches were ignorant; they 
did not know what was the matter with 








them. They were also voiceless, and 
could not have told even had they known. 
On the other hand those who had voices 
—they did not know! They were sitting 
at ease and speculating about it; they 
had been born to success themselves, and 
were prattling that the individual was to 
blame for failure. I, alone of all men who 
had education and a voice, had been down 
into the social pit, and had lived the life 
of the proletarian; so that I, a boy of 
twenty-five or six, knew, of my own ex- 
perience, things of which all the doctors 
and wise men, the scholars and statesmen 
of the world, were ignorant. I had tested 
upon my own person the effects of cold 
and hunger, of misery and disease and 
despair. I had tried to the full the power 
of the individual will, and had found its 
impotence; I had watched the beginning 
and the swift progress of degeneration— 
in body and mind and soul—in myself, 
and, more horrible yet, in those I loved; 
I had “fronted the blood-red eyes of the 
old primeval terror of life.” And so I 
knew, with a knowledge that no man 
could impeach, the cause and the mean- 
ing of all the evils that are raging in modern 
society—of neurasthenia, melancholia, and 
hysteria; of drunkenness, insanity, and 
suicide; of prostitution, war, and crime. 
The immediate cause of the writing of 
“The Jungle” was a request from a Social- 
ist paper, the “Appeal to Reason,” that 
I write them a serial. I had on hand a 
trilogy which I was anxious to complete 
an American historical series, which 
America did not seem to want very anx- 
iously. I saw that I was at the end of 
my tether, and had better give the world 
the lesson of my experience while I could. 
I began to plan a novel which should 
portray modern industrial conditions, and 
show how they were driving the working- 
man into socialism. It was just after the 
big strike in Packingtown, and the news- 
papers had contained some account of 
the situation, which had attracted my at- 
tention to it. I knew that this was a place 
where modern commercial forces held com- 
plete sway, and had the making of the 
entire environment. I went out there and 
lived among the people for seven weeks; 
I being a socialist, they took me in and 
told me all they knew. I would sit in 
their homes at night, and talk with them, 
and then in the daytime they would lay 
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off their work, and take me around, and 
show me whatever I wished to see. I 
studied every detail of their lives, and took 
notes enough to fill a volume. I talked, 
not merely with workingmen and _ their 
families, but with bosses and superintend- 
ents, with night-watchmen and _saloon- 
keepers and policemen, with doctors and 
lawyers and merchants, with politicians 
and clergymen and _ settlement-workers. 
I spared no pains to get every detail exact, 
and I know that in this respect “The 
Jungle”’ will stand the severest test—it 
is as authoritative as if it were a statistical 
compilation. 

In many respects I had “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in mind as a model of what I 
wished to do. First of all I was an artist, 
and I wished to write a piece of literature; 
but I wished also if possible to make a 
popular book, one that would be read by 
the people and would shake the country 
out of its slumber. In this I am afraid 
that I failed. I might have succeeded 
if I had had as good an opportunity as Mrs. 
Stowe had; but my task was so much 
harder—the life of the modern wage-slave 
is so much more mechanical and so much 
less picturesque than that of the chattel- 
slave of fifty years ago. The black slave 
was a scarce article; he was worth three 
hundred dollars the day he was born, and 
if he were taken care of he would be worth 
five times as much when he had attained 
his full growth. As a consequence he had 
a bright and happy childhood. On the 
other hand, there is a superfluity of un- 
skilled labor all over the world, and it is 
nobody’s business whether the child of the 
modern industrial slum ever attains its 
full growth or not. Also the black slave 
generally lived in the country, and might 
be loved by his master; while the wage- 
slave knows nothing but a tenement-room 
and a factory, and his master is a machine. 

All of which made it infinitely harder 
for a novelist; it gave him so much less 
opportunity for color and brightness, for 
humor and adventure, such as a popular 
book must have. I was warned by my 
friends that the sheer horror of “The 
Jungle’? would kill it; but I could only 
answer that I had to make it true. I had 


spent seven weeks in Packingtown, and 
had been able to find no ray of sunshine 
in the lives of the people, save such as they 
were able to get out of drunkenness. 
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Perhaps you will be surprised to be told 
that I failed in my purpose, when you 
know of all the uproar that “The Jungle” 
has been creating. But then that uproar 
is all acciderital, and was due to an entirely 
different cause. I wished to frighten the 
country by a picture of what its industrial 
masters were doing to their victims; en- 
tirely by chance I had stumbled on another 
discovery—what they were doing to the 
meat-supply of the civilized world. In 
other words, I aimed at the public’s heart, 
and by accident I hit it in the stomach. 

I smile whenever I think of it now; I 
was so unpractical that I did not realize 
the bearing of this discovery. I really 
paid very little attention to the meat- 
question while I was in Chicago. When 
I had once studied out the universal system 
of graft which prevails in the place, the 
meat-graft seemed to me simpiy a natural 
and obvious part of it. I saw a great deal 
of it, of course; but I did not see half as 
much as I might have seen had I tried 
harder. I do not eat much meat myself, 
and my general attitude toward the matter 
was one of indifference; I was of the 
opinion (and I am still of the opinion) 
that any man who takes into his stomach 
food which has been prepared under the 
direction of unscrupulous commercial 
pirates such as the Chicago packers, 
deserves all the poisoning he gets. 

Just now “The Jungle” is the sensation 
of the hour; its publishers got rid of seven 
thousand copies in one day of June. And 
I have nv particular objection to that— 
the pubic might as well be looking at my 
picture in the newspapers as at the picture 
of any murderer or prize-fighter. But I 
protest mildly to those academic critics 
who think that the book is nothing but 
the sensation of a moment. I do not think 
that we have any book in American litera- 
ture, with the possible exception of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” into the making of which 
more human anguish has entered. Its 
publication marks the beginning of a 
proletarian literature in America; we 
have had nothing before it excepting 
sugar-coated sentimentality like “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

“The Jungle” differs from most of the 
work of the realists in that it is written 
from the inside. It is the result of an 


attempt to combine the best of two widely 
different schools; to put the content of 
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Shelley into the form of Zola—a method 
which I believe will come more into favor 
as the revolutionary Socialist movement 
finds its voice. The realists of the French 
school, of which George Moore is the 
English representative, are middle-class 
writers. They assemble their material with 
infinite skill, and are expert psychologists; 
but it is no part of their programme to live 
the life which they portray, and they do 
not feel obliged to share in the emctions 
of their characters. They do their work 
from the outside, and they resemble a 
doctor who is too much absorbed in his 
study of the case to sympathize with the 
patient’s desire to escape from his agony. 

But now there is a stirring of life within 
the masses themselves. The proletarian 
writer is beginning to find a voice, and 
also an audience and a means ef support. 
And he does not find the life of his fellows 
a fascinating opportunity for feats of 
artistry; he finds it a nightmare inferno, 
a thing whose one conceivable excellence 
is that it drives men to rebellion and to 
mutual aid in escaping. The prcletarian 
writer is a writer with a purpose; he thinks 
no more of “art for art’s sake”’ than a man 
on a sinking ship thinks of painting a 
beautiful picture in the cabin; he thinks 
of getting ashore, and of getting his brothers 
and comrades ashore—and then there will 
be time enough for art. 

And that is what life means to me. So 
far as I myself am concerned, the well- 
springs of joy and beauty have been dried 
up in me—the flowers no longer sing to 
me as they used to, nor the sunrise, nor 
the stars; I have become like a soldier 
upon a hard campaign—I am thinking 
only of the enemy. The experiences of 
my life have been such that I cannot think 
of them without turning sick; there is no 
way that I can face the thought of them at 
all, save as being practice for the writing 
of “The Jungle.” I see that it was neces- 
sary that some one should have had such ex- 
periences, in order that it might become 
impossible for any man to have them again. 

People say to me, “ You won’t be quite 
such a vigorous socialist now that you have 
made some money.” I do not try to tell 
them what I think of such a remark; I 
simply answer that I do not happen to 
be that sort of person. It is true that 
I am what the world calls famous, and 
shall also perhaps be rich; and I might 





go over to England if I chose, and meet 


ith duchesses and lords, and be a “ per- 
wit ’ 


sonality.” But is there any place in the 
world where I could escape from the 
memory of my nights of fire and anguish? 
of the tears that I shed, and the vows that 
I took? Is there any way that I could 
escape from the memory of the men and 
women and children whom I left behind 
me, down there in the social pit—from 
their wan and hungry faces, from their 
tears and cries of despair? It is upon the 
faces of these people that I climbed out; 
they made themselves into a ladder for me. 
It was their pennies which kept me alive 
while I wrote my book; it was their words 
which cheered me on; when it was a 
question of allowing a publisher to mutilate 
it, they came forward—literally by the 
thousands—and saw me through. And 
now life means to me a chance to prove to 
them that they were not mistaken. 

It means to me a chance to be a trusty 
leader in the most wonderful adventure 
that the world has ever seen. If you do 
not understand it, take my advice and 
find out about it, for otherwise life is 
hardly worth living just now. The cur- 
tain is going up on a world-drama the 
like of which history has never shown 
before; and it is your privilege to be a 
spectetor—it is a privilege that I would 
not exchange for a ticket of admission to 
all that has gone before since the human 
race began. And alas for you if you are 
one of those unfortunates who sit cold and 
inattentive, because they do not understand 
the language in which the great drama is 
played! 

The name of the language is Socialism. 
It is a world-language; it is spoken in 
Russia and Japan, in Germany and Argen- 
tina, in America and Australia. It is 
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spoken wherever men are herded together 
in masses, and made the slaves of machines; 
it is a language of brotherhood and com- 
radeship, of mutual service and of mutual 
escape, of liberty and justice and hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps you are one of those unfortunates 
who live shut up in a little class of their 
own, and do not think that there is any. 
thing interesting in the world outside of it. 
You think that men who tend machines 
are dirty and stupid and all alike, and that 
what they suffer does not matter, nor 
whether they live or die. And just now 
they are dreaming the mightiest dream 
and fighting the mightiest battle that his- 
tory has ever told; and you know and care 
nothing about it! But I have been down 
into the workshop where the swords are 
being forged; I have seen the troops being 
marshaled, and heard the trumpets calling 

-and I am a captain in the fight! 

What, for instance, does the great 
Russian upheaval mean to you, if you do 
not understand the Socialist movement? 
What can you do but watch it in perplexity 
and dismay, and marvel that men should 
be so perverse as to do something which 
you had declared they could not do? And 
when the same birth-pangs seize upon 
France and Germany, when the same crisis 
comes to England and to America—what 
will you do but run about, crying out in 
fright like children in a burning house? 
And this when you might have played the 
part of thinking men, and have understood 
and guided the change; and all for lack 
of taking the trouble to look into the social 
pit, and realize that they down there are 
men like yourself, and that the life they 
live is not to be endured by men, and that 
it is only a question of the time it takes them 
to find out the way of deliverance! 








Clearing the Way 


By W. C, MORROW 


Illustrated by V. A. Richardson 


ISS CORINNA dismissed the 
cook for the afternoon and 
started out to direct the 
gardener. The man did not 
~)} hear her step on the side 
OAUASGH porch, and he made so 

AY >i Pleasant a picture that she 
2% paused behind the screening 
passion-vine to observe him. 
He kept sturdily at work, 
as he hummed the theme which runs 
tragically through “Rigoletto.” As a 
touch upon a secret spring opens a door 
on hidden gems, so she felt the magic in 
the harmonies of the picture—his slender, 
artistic modeling; his eyes aglow with love 
of his work; the uplift of his refined face, 
tender with regard for the dumb things 
that he was guiding to a more abundant 
life; his childlike oblivion to all but the 
living present—and the melody perfectly 
fitted to the mixture of tragedy and peace, 
of shame and pride, that composed his 
life. She had long ago forgotten his 
official designation, “No. 46,205.” 

As she stepped down, he came erect with 
the manner of a gentleman before a woman, 
and his face brightened. It was for a 
moment only; the old shadow fell on his 
eyes. His gentleness reminded her of 
Randall, her eldest brother, who was 
captain of the guard in the grim prison a 
furlong down the road. Although but a 





year older, she was more Randall’s mother, 


than his sister, but she felt that her domi- 
nance over him was wanting with this 
man, despite his striped garb. A dim 
light had revealed a hitherto dark spot 
within her, and in it stood neither her 
brother, the warden, nor anything else 
that she could see. 

She wore a blue gingham sunbonnet 
which softened the hardness that had 
begun to settle in her face from the day 
when, at fourteen, she had found herself 
penniless at the head of a family of smaller 
children. To earn their livelihood, bring 
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them up, educate them, and, one by one, 
establish them in life, had not served her 
generously. 

With a smile and a nod she seated her- 
self on the steps of a low terrace sloping 
to the fence, and began work on a half- 
finished shawl. She knew that the con- 
vict’s eyes had lingered on her longer 
than was necessary, and she was annoyed 
to feel a flush steal into her cheeks. The 
warden never brought her any uncom- 
fortable sensations. She reflected that 
he was to call that afternoon. 

“How is the work getting on?” she in- 
quired with the old severity which Lasalle 
had not observed for some time. 

“Very well,” he answered, crimsoning 
from a consciousness of his degradation, 
as with a diminished interest he returned 
to the plants. 

“Tt’s wonderful what a knack some 
people have with flowers,” she said, ‘more 
gently. “They never would respond for 
me. All you have to do is to give them a 
snip and a jab, and they go right to work.” 

“They are ignorant little beasts,” he 
said, “and respond simply because I’m 
fond of them. They haven’t sense enough 
to know that I am ° 

“They know all that’s necessary to their 
happiness,” she broke in. “They won’t 
do anything for me. It’s the same with 
music. When [I sit at the piano, it is 
nothing but a box with a row of sticks 
having pads on the other end. By striking 
the stick I drive the pads against some 
wires, and so I get a noise.” 

He smiled. A moment’s pause informed 
him that her fingers were nervous, and that 
she dropped stitches and tangled the yarn; 
then he returned to his work. 

“I’m going to keep hammering at that 
nocturne till I beat some sense out of it,” 
she presently remarked. 

“Tt isn’t hammering that does it,” he 
replied; “it’s just living.” 

She nodded abstractedly. 
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she echoed, as though talking herself. 
‘Then it isn’t all learning how to do, 


but some in learning how to be?” she added 
in the same manner. 

“Yes, Miss Dubose.”’ 

Becoming aware that he was wonder- 
ingly returning her distant gaze, she flushed 
and came promptly to her feet. “TI think 
I'll go in and try to live that nocturne,” 
she said, her manner suddenly hardening, 
as if defensively. “I wish you’d take the 
stepladder and train that rose-vine over 
the side window of the sitting-room.”’ 

After she had placed the music on the 
rack, and was studying it in an effort to 
find its meaning hefore playing it, the 
stepladder went up against the wall, and 
the convict’s arm showed through the open 
window. Of sudden she remembered 
a rumor concerning him. 

“Lasalle!” she called. 

He leaned round and peered through 
the curtain. 

“T understand that you’re a musician. 
Come and show me what you meant by 
saying what you did just now.” 

He swung from the ladder to the sill, 
put the curtain aside, and dropped into 
the room, his eves showing his gladness. 

“Play it for me,” she said, rising. 

His first quick touch of the keys informed 
her that he was familiar with the composi 
tion. Half-forgotten rumors came back to 
her as he gradu: ully became absorbed in the 
nocturne. He had been a distinguished 
man in his profession; there was mystery 
concerning the crime of which he had been 
convicted; and 

Suddenly becoming aware that he had 
grown uneasy and was looking about as 
though missing something, she. moved to 
one side, that he might see her. His grate- 
ful smile came then, and his command of 
the music became more evident. Not 
only did he play the nocturne, he lived it, 
and at the end he sat looking at her in a 
way that no woman could misunderstand. 

It had been a wonderful, but not thrilling, 
experience in her barren life that Mr. 
Hamlin, a practical, successful man, with 
the uncommon ability to manage a prison 
holding eighteen hundred men, had found 
anything attractive in her. The greater 
miracle was that this artist, so much more 
sensitive to impressions, should have found 
affinities in her. But she bitterly reflected 


on his isolation from all women except the 
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officers’ wives, whom he served as a con 
vict-gardener, a degraded menial. Still she 
knew that the woman the warden had 
found in her—the woman others knew and 
few loved—was passing, and that this con- 
vict had found another in her place. 
Lasalle roused himself, rose, and asked 
her to go over the composition. Under 
the spell of an influence which she could 
not shake off, she seated herself, and knew 


that her act was more obedience than 
inclination. Not less strange was her 


experience of a guidance that commanded 
her spirit and lent it to the demands of the 
composition. 

Open doors and windows let in the fair 
May afternoon. Thus it was that the 
absorbed musicians were unaware of a 
massive presence that had quietly entered 
the passage, and now stood in the sitting- 


room door. They saw nothing of his 
amazed look, but both started  guiltily 
when, after observing them a while, he 


cleared his throat. Miss Corinna had 
forgotten the appointment! 

Lasalle instantly recovered himself, and, 
restoring the prison mask which he had 
dropped, was passing out. Strict a dis- 
ciplinarian as the warden was, a certain 
Miss 


sense of delicacy led him to ease 
Corinna’s embarrassment. 
“Wait a minute,’ he said to Lasalle, 


“T want you to play for me. 

Lasalle halted and stood uncertain. 

“Shake us up with some lively ragtime.” 

The convict turned round with a flaming 
face. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he said; 
“T don’t know any ragtime.’ 

The warden looked his contempt at the 
childish show of rebellion, but Miss Corinna 
never failed in an emergency. “It’s true, 
Mr. Hamlin,” she said, “but here’s a 
delightful waltz. I’m sure you'll like it.” 

She gave him a winning smile, but he 
observed that it included the convict and 
that it had the effect of seating him. The 
wretched man tried to play. The result 
was harsh and specie and Miss Corinna’s 
nerves danced in agony. 

‘That will do’ said Mr. Hamlin. “I 
don’t know anything about classical music, 
Go to your work.” 


anyway. 
The convict silently withdrew. 
The warden turned a half-smiling, half- 
chiding look upon Miss Corinna, and 


wondered at her nervousness as she 
straightened the music, for she had always 
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been the most composed of women. He 
could not understand why, with her in- 
vincible pride, she had put herself on a 
seeming social level with a man in stripes. 
True, she was aware of the unusual cir- 
cumstances of his conviction. She had 
heard from the warden himself that Lasalle 
had made no defense, and that probably 
the whole affair, from manslaughter to 
sentencing, was to shield a sister’s name. 
She was equally well informed as to the 
man’s fine record as a prisoner, the good 
influence that he had gained over most 
of the other convicts, and the consequent 
improvement of the discipline. The high- 
est compliment paid him was by Bolin, 
the murderer serving a life-sentence, in 
hating him for a constant pressure that 
made extensive plots for an outbreak im- 
possible. She knew that for all these 
things the warden had favored him and 
made a trusty of him. Yet he wore the 
inefficeable stigma that forever placed him 
outside any world to which Miss Corinna 
could belong. The puzzle was so deep 
that the warden made no effort to solve it, 
and his faith in her good sense had a firm 
rooting. Besides, he had come on an 
important errand, and must not risk its 
happy issue by letting her see that he had 
found any fault in her conduct. 

She seated herself, and he began in his 
businesslike way, ignoring the fact that 
the man at work on the rose-vine was com- 
pelled to hear every word of the conversa- 
tion. In his estimation a convict belonged 
to a separate species. A man _ might 
make love in the presence of a dog or a 
horse. Miss Corinna sat with downcast 
eyes and a controlled breathing, as he 
spoke of her admirable qualities and then 
of his loneliness; she was poignantly aware 
of the man at the window. There was 
no romance in the warden’s wooing. With 
the precision of a carefully arranged assault 
on a fort, he approached the moment 
for storming. 

All at once she astounded him by spring- 
ing to her feet. “Mr. Hamlin,’ she 
pleaded, “I beg Won’t you excuse 
me? I’ve so much to do to-day. Of 
course I’m always glad to see you, and 


” 





some other—— 

“There’s no time like the present,’ he 
broke in, thinking that the moment to 
loose the storming forces had arrived. 
He rose, and advanced to take her hands. 
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She backed away, holding them behind 
her. 

“No! no!” she begged, under her breath. 
“Some other < 

He cut off her retreat toward the door, 
and smilingly cornered her. “I under- 
stand, Miss Corinna, but I won’t be put 
off. You don’t dislike me, do you?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Hamlin; only——” 

“Then we'll say it’s settled. You may 
have a month, if you wish, before the 
wedding.” 

She gave him an appealing look which 
he did not understand any better than he 
did the trembling of her chin and the 
filling of her eyes. 

“No! no!” she feebly protested. “I 
didn’t say——””’ 

Something crashed outside. = Miss 
Corinna sprang to the window, and saw 
the convict, his face haggard, trying to 
rise from the ground alongside the over- 
turned ladder. 

“The clumsy fool fell,” said a deep voice 
over her shoulder, “and By George, 
look at his face! He must have hurt him- 
self. Say, you,” he commanded harshly, 
“go to the prison and report to the hos- 
pital. Move lively!” 








When the whistle blew at the prison 
that afternoon Miss Corinna was still 
sitting in a daze, heedless of tears that 
now and then ran down her cheeks. The 
whistle roused her. Streams of men in 
stripes were dragging in from the quarries, 
the rock-piles, the road-work, the vegetable- 
farms, the poultry- and stockyards, the 
warehouses, and from the homes of the 
officers and married guards. Riflemen 
in blue uniform flanked and followed the 
detachments, and other guards searched 
the prisoners as the turnkey let one striped 
figure at a time pass through. Mean- 
while, other grimy men had been pouring 
out of the factories, and the long washing- 
troughs were lined from end to end. 

The supper-bell clanged, and she men- 
tally followed the files of zebra-garbed 
men into the great hall. Afterward the 
men were allowed a half-hour in the yard, 
and she reflected that it was then the un- 
armed guards on the ground, the riflemen 
picketing the walls, and the men in charge 
of the machine guns in the towers were 
especially alert, for that is the explosive 
time in a prison. At the end of it would 

















come the dismal clatter of the iron doors 
to the long tiers of cells, as the prisoners 
were locked up for the night. She listened 
for that, but instead of it came a shout, 
instantly followed by a roar from many 
savage ‘throats, and the cracking of rifles 
from the walls. 

For a moment Miss Corinna’s hitherto 
unfailing courage lay under a smother of 
fear, and she held her breath while listen- 
ing for the tearing fire from the tower guns. 
Then she ran bareheaded into the broad 
highway, and headed for the prison. Many 
pallid faces of women standing at the doors 
and gates of the officers’ homes peered out 
at her as she passed, but she was the only 
woman who ran with the off-duty guards 
toward the maelstrom behind the “walls. 
With them she crowded into the outer 
office, through which all the guards must 
pass. It was there that her brother held 
authority. She was thrown down in the 
crush, but no man paused to lift her, for 
all must reach the arsenal, which was on 
the floor above. 

As she came to her feet she saw that the 
office was empty. The firing had ceased, 
and the roar was fading into the din of 
clanging doors. So it was probably all 
over, and her brother’s duty had called 
him to the rampart in command of the 
guards. In a moment of indecision as to 
whether she should violate an iron rule 
that no woman should appear on the wall, 
a shuffling of feet and a low murmur of 
voices issued from the inner gate. A side 
door of the office opened into the passage 
connecting the inner and the outer gates, 
and opposite it was the hospital door, to 
which a guard hurried. As he was beating 
on it, Miss Corinna ran into the passage, 
and saw a number of guards bearing a 
heavy man. They swung past, but she 
recognized him before she saw the deathly 
white face and the closed eyes. 

“Ts he alive?” she asked. 

“T think so,” a guard answered, as they 
bore him into the hospital. 

Miss Corinna was about to push her 
way within, but her brother caught her arm. 


“Wait,” he said. “I'll be out immedi- 
ately.” He entered as the bearers emerged, 
and closed and locked the door. 

The men shook their heads when she 
tried to detain them, and ran to their posts. 
By this time the locking up had been ac- 
complished; : 


but bedlam broke out anew 
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from behind the wickets of the iron doors. 
“Unreel the hose and start the pumps!” 


shouted the captain of the yard from 
behind the inner gate. 
Randall, pale, but steady, soon reap- 


peared, led his sister into the office, and 
hurriedly said: 
“All’s safe now. 
you are stronger.” 
She caught his sleeve and held him as 
he turned away. 
“It’s a knife-wound,” he said; “and is 
ugly, but he has a strong constitution.” 
Again he tried to leave, but her clutch 


on his sleeve was firm. 


Go home as soon as 


“T must go, Corinna!”’ he said im- 
patiently. “I’m in charge of the prison 
now, and——”’ 

“How did it happen?” 

He spoke rapidly. “Evidently it was 
a personal grudge. The warden was 
saying something sharp to Lasalle. Sud- 


denly there came a rush of convicts, a 
shout, and Mr. Hamlin sank to the ground.” 
She had dropped her brother’s arm, but 
her manner was none the less compelling. 
“Who struck the blow ?” she asked calmly. 
“We are not certain yet, but—— I 
must go.” 

She rose, and her dominance 
room. “Who is suspected ?”’ 

His hesitation was sufficient answer. 

“Go to your duty,” she said, “and send 
Lasalle to me immediately.” 

He looked surprised, but her eyes stopped 
every question, every protest. He knew 
that she was brave and shrewd, and that 
he might trust her. 

After he had hurried away she sank 
weakly into a chair. Thus in her blunder- 
ing she had brought a man to murder 
and the warden’s blood upon her head. 
The tragedy in the prison-yard had been 
precipitated by the scene in her sitting- 
room. Something could be done, and she 
did not waver; her outlook upon her duty 
was undimmed. 

Astonishment showed in the convict’s 
face when a guard brought him in and 
retired. ‘“‘ Miss Dubose!” he exclaimed. 

Without a trace of the recent sympathy 
and respect that she had shown him, she 
said firmly: 

“Go into the wardroom,” indicating a 
door leading out of the office, “and change 
your clothes for a guard’s uniform. Be 
as quick as possible. Put on a guard’s 


filled the 
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hat. Wrap up your own suit and bring it.’ 

He studied her as though she had lost 
but her manner held its stern 
Still he did not move, and she 
rising within him of a self- 
assertion which meant no lessening of 
respect. Surprised, yet determined that 
nothing should stop her plan, she rose, and 
with a sudden return of friendship, so 
slight that it offered not the smallest 
ground for argument or presumption, said: 

“T ask it, Lasalle.” 

Wondering, the man obeyed. He soon 
returned, and found her standing where 
he had left her. She started at seeing 
him in the dress of a man with the carriage 
that it lent, and abruptly turned away, 
saying, 

“Come with me.” 

Bearing the parcel, he followed her to 
the door, and she waited outside until he 
had caught up. They went on in silence. 
There was nothing to attract attention 
to Miss Corinna and the man looking like 
a guard, as they walked through the dus k; 
the white-faced women at the gates and 
doors had disappeared. 

She led the way into the dark passage 
of the house, and bade him follow. Not 
until they entered her brother’s bedroom 
did she turn on a light. In nervous haste 
she ran through Randall’s chiffonier and 
closet, tossing on the bed a full change of 
civilian’s dress. The man looked on in 
perplexity. At last she confronted him, 
and coldly but with breathless rapidity 
reminded him of the brushy hill back of 
the house, gave clear directions as to roads, 
and told him the exact time at which the 
last train for the north would stop at a 
station a few miles away. Then she 
thrust a purse into his hand, and started 
for the door. 

There had been so much of mystery and 
whirlwind in her manner, and everything 
had passed so swiftly, that the man had 
not comprehended. The light broke when 


her senses, 
command. 
saw the slow 


she suddenly turned before reaching the 
door, and said: 
‘I thank you for all your kindness. 


Hurry and change your clothes and go out 
the back way. I don’t want to know 
I don’t want you ever to 


Her 


when you go. 
let me see you or re: ir of you again.’ 
lip trembled. 

With a sudden movement he seized her 
arm as she was turning to flee. 


No struggle 
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of hers could break his grip, and something 
in his eyes quieted her. He released her, 
and she stepped back, regarding him 
strangely. 

“So,” he said calmly, “you think that 
after committing one cowardly act I would 
add another to it by running away—like a 
thief.”’ 

She said nothing, but stood fascinated, 
as his shoulders squared and his head 
lifted. 

“You think also,” he went on, “that, 
in addition, I am willing for you to be 
suspected of having connived at my es- 
cape.” 

“No,” she protested hastily. “ You saw 
the care I took to protect myself; and you 
must remember that the injury to the war- 
den places the management of the prison 
on my brother. He will do anything that 
L. ’ 

“Then the blame would rest on him. 
Vou think I could agree to that?” 

Lasalle, you are wasting precious time. 
That sort of talk doesn’t — 

Again she tried to escape, but he held 
her. The anger in his face suddenly 
disappeared, and there came hopelessness. 
‘Miss Dubose,” he said, is my turn 


to thank you for all your kindness. You 
have made my life here endurable—and 
much more. I am sorry, very sorry, that 


matters have turned out thus.” He went 
to the door, bowed, said good-by, and, his 
shoulders still back and his head up, walked 
out of the house. 

She ran to the front door, which he had 
closed, and saw him pass through the gate 
and start briskly for the prison. 

Lasalle!” she called. 

It was the tone that haited him, and its 
quality deepened when she added, “ Come 
back.” 

He hesitated, but returned and confronted 
her on the threshold. 

“You must change your clothes again 
if you are going bac k,” ‘she said, regarding 
him wistfully. 

“Thank you. I’d forgotten.’ 

While he was in her brother’ s room re- 
storing the striped suit, Randall breath- 
lessly entered the house. “ Where’s La- 
salle?” he inquired. 

“ He’s safe.” She drew her brother into 
the sitting-room, and had a light. “I 
want .o know about the warden.” 

“He’s rallying rapidly, and has already 
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given an account of the affair. But 


Lasalle—— ?” 

“What did the warden say?’ 

“He was threatening Lasalle with pun- 
ishment unless he treated you with more 
respect and stopped imposing on your 
kindness. A crowd of convicts edged up, 
for the warden was angry. Suddenly 
there was a commotion started by Bolin, 
then a shout and a rush, and in the con- 
fusion the warden was struck, and he 
dropped. The knife was on the ground. 
As the bullets from the wall were pattering, 
Bolin loudly accused Lasalle. The guards 
instantly rounded up all who were standing 
in the immediate vicinity.” 

“Does Lasalle know who used _ the 
knife?” she asked. 

“Certainly. It was he who struck the 
weapon from Bolin’s hand, and saved the 
warden from the finishing stroke.”’ 

It was with difficulty that Miss Corinna 
restrained her emotion. ‘ Would that ever 
have been known if Mr. Hamlin had—had 
died?’ she asked, seizing a chair-top for 
support. 

“Of course not. Lasalle never would 
have said anything, because that would 
bring your name before the public.’ 

Miss Corinna swayed, and sank into a 
chair. He would never have said anything; 
he would have kept silence for her sake. 
For another woman’s sake he had already 
sacrificed inconceivably. 

Her brother mistook the cause of her 
collapse. ‘Where is he, Corinna? Surely 
he didn’t abuse your confidence by running 
away!” 

‘He’s here, in the house,”’ she answered 
with some resentment, raising her head. 
“Do you think, Randall, that the warden 
will tell all he knows to the directors and 
the governor?” 

‘There can be no doubt of it.”’ 

‘Then he wouldn’t oppose a pardon?” 
she eagerly asked. 

‘He'll be the first to request it.” 

She was silent, and a softening so strange 
that her brother would have been blind 
not to see it lent her a grace that he had 
never seen in her before. The sudden 
revelation that it brought prepared him 
for the pathetic pleading: 

‘Brother’”’—she rarely called him that 
—“you never have mentioned what the 
warden told me once—that Lasalle was 





really not guilty of the offense for which 
he was sent here.” 

“T respected his wish too much to do so. 
He wanted to come; he tied the hands of 
the law. The warden had no right to 
tell you——_” 

With a smile she gently put her hand 
on his lips. “The warden is a good man,” 
she said. “I—I think everybody is good. 
And Lasalle——”’ 

“Ts the most chivalrous, the bravest, 
the kindest man I have ever known. He'll 
be pardoned at once for saving the warden’s 
life.” 

The captain of the guard had_ never 
known his sister except as a mother whose 
firmness had bordered on severity. For 
that reason he had always held her in awe. 
But all at once she rose and stood with 
swimming eyes before him, and he saw 
that at last she was a girl, helpless and 
appealing, craving the love of a kindred 
spirit under whose cherishing her ean 
fineness and sweetness might unfold. 

Lasalle made his presence known in 
the door, and brother and sister started. 
‘I beg your pardon,” he said, his face 
flooded with reverence. “I tried to make 
you hear, but 

Miss Corinna stopped him by frankly, 
yet modestly and shyly, going to him and 
placing her hands on his shoulders. The 
confidence and love in the eyes that met 
his banished his last doubt. His arm went 
about her and his kiss fell on her hair, as 
she buried her face in his breast. ‘They had 
either forgotten an onlooker or had accepted 
him as a sharer of their happiness; and 
Randall felt no awkwardness in the pres- 
ence of the pitiful love-story. 

Lasalle proudly raised his head, and 
looked inquiringly at Randall, who stepped 
forward and extended his hand. Lasalle 
seized it. 

“T hope I may call you brother,” Randall 
said. 

‘Ask Corinna,” returned Lasalle. 

Randall slipped his hand under her chin, 
raised her face, and kissed her. “She 
says yes,” he cheerfully announced, and 
turned to the door. “I must hurry back 
to the office,’ he added. 

He paused for a moment to see the sweet 
smile on her lips, as she said, her voice low 
and sweet, “We’ll follow in a minute, 
brother.” 
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The Missionary s Daughter 


By JAMES J. MONTAGUE 


MMlustrated b1 


Now, Dollie, keep your eyes on me, 
Be quiet, an behave; 
You're loads of trouble, “cause, you see, 


You've gota soul to save. 


There's dreadful lots you ll need to learn, 


An there ll be days an days 
Of studying, before you ll turn 


From wicked, heathen ways. 


Til teach you ‘bout the Ark, an why 
The animals all could 

Stay there with Noah, an keep dry, 
For all of them was good. 

‘Bout Joseph's funny patchwork coat, 
All green an’ blue an’ red, 

An little David's sling that smote 
Goliath on his head. 


Veshee Ker 


An then well sing a sacred song 
An pretty soon youll say 

That you believe it's very wrong 
To worship gods of clay. 

A patient doll you ll have to be, 
Because, before you re done, 

If you learn texts as hard as me, 


You'll find it's not much fun. 


But if I bowed to gods of clay, 
An’ walked in pagan sin, 

I'd try real hard to drive away 
The darkness I was in. 

An’ by an by. when you repent, 
Ar get all borned anew, 

Youll just be glad that I was sent 


To save your soul for you. 
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JAMAICAN NEGROES USING DE LESSEPS’ HAND-CARS IN CANAL WORK AT PEDRO MIGUEL 


Panama—the Human Side 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


II. The Canal Laborer 


Halk the making of laws could 
make a nation happy then 
yg are we indeed blessed among 
Y all the nations of the world, 
§ for we pass more laws in a 
| single week than any other 
country ina whole year. We 
have more lawmakers than 
j any other people; we spend 
more money for parliamen- 
tary machinery than any other; our legis- 
lators absorb more money than those of 
any other country; we are surfeited with 
law—and we yearn for justice. 

From one end of the canal zone to the 
other you are quickly made to feel that 
there is one law for the poor and another 
for the man with a pull. You may learn 
about this in the Jim Crow car of the 
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railway. A white conductor collects the 
fare. He collects what he sees fit; gives 
what change he sees fit. Only the stranger 
complains, for an American policeman is 
at his elbow, and the rule of the road is 
“a word and a blow.” The traveler is not 
allowed to bring his parcels into the pas- 
senger car; he may send them by express 
at an exorbitant rate. But if he bribes the 
train official he may fill a whole seat with 
his pack—and I speak as witness. You 
see a ship discharging timber intended for 
piles, and you note that the sticks are 
crooked and unfit for anything save fire- 
wood, but if you seek the reason you are 
told, “Better keep your mouth shut; that 
cargo belongs to a man who has a pull.” 
And so on through the day’s work. 

It is idle to discuss white labor for the 
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Panama Canal. The negro, who has built 
the railways of all Africa, and has fur- 
nished the labor for the American tropics 
since the days of Columbus, must be de- 
pended upon if we are to connect the two 
oceans at the Isthmus. But there are 
many official reports which declare that 
the negro is inefficient, and that we must 
look elsewhere for our laborers. ‘The men 
who have written these reports are either 
incompetent and do not understand the 
negro, or they have political or financial in- 
terests to be furthered. Those who have 
a right to sperk on this subject are the men 
who have spent their lives in developing the 
tropics, and in directing negro laborers. Let 
us consult on such matters, not a man from 
Nebraska or Michigan, but those who 
grow our cotton in Alabama, our sugar in 
Louisiana. Or let us go nearer to the Zone 
and ask the planters of Jamaica, Demarara, 
Trinidad, or Dominica. ‘Those men know 
what they are talking about, and they have 
no ax to grind. 

The efficiency of the negro in the tropics 
is not that of the man of Michigan in 
Michigan. No one claims that it is or 
should be. Place any Northern man in 
the tropics and his efficiency measured in 
foot-pounds diminishes to the negro stand- 
ard. Assume then that man in general, 
and the negro in particular, works in the 
tropics but about one-third as much as in 
our latitude, yet there is still a large margin 
which fluctuates according to the efficiency 
of the foreman or boss. It has becn a 
frequent observation of mine in different 
parts of the West Indies that plantations 
pay well or otherwise according to the 
merit of the overseer. I have noted the 
same in our Gulf states, and have found 
it corroborated by many planters who un 
derstand their business. Our success with 
the negro at Panama will depend therefore 
upon the men we secure as foremen. To- 
day we secure white men who are indis 
posed to work themselves, but think they 
wo ld like to travel. You find them along 
the Zone, dozing in the shade of an aban 
doned dump-car while a half-dozen negroes 
are standing in the sun and carefully r 
fraining from doing anything to disturb 
the slumbers of their foreman. This pic- 
ture you can see from one end of the Zone 
to the other, if you have your eyes open. 

Here is a source of waste that is diffcult 
to exaggerate. We employ worthless white 
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men, who, even at home, aie not compe- 
tent to do an honest day’s work; yet through 
some political pull they secure a free pas- 
sage to the Zone, and are at once placed 
in charge of work about which they know 
little, and in charge of negroes about 
whom they know less. We ask, as men 
who wish well to the canal, “How is it 
possible that such political jobbery can 
flourish in connection with a great national 
enterprise dedicated to the world’s com- 
merce?” The answer is, that there are 
many millions of money being spent kere 
by men unfamiliar with work of any kind. 
There is hardly a man now connected with 
the Panama Canal who has been trained 
to this work, or has any idea of dedicating 
his whole life to it. The men who really 
know what is needed and how it should 
be done are not invited, or if they are, 
their advice is rejected. Our great con- 
tracting and engineering firms employ 
the best talent that can be secured in every 
part of the world; but our Panama Canal, 
which will cost presumably five hundred 
millions of dollars, is the sport of men who 
come to the task with no adequate prepara- 
tion for such work. 

But to come back to the negro. Is the 
negro superior or inferior to the white 
man? That question is toc broad for this 
place, but this much we may safely say: 
he is different. When I hire a white 
man on my farm to lay some stone wall I 
can go off and feel that he will put in his 
time according to his promise. Now the 
negro is not what the schools call an 
“economic” man; he is more like a big 
child. He works as long as the work does 
not seem like real work; but if he hears the 
ping-ping of the banjo or the whistle of 
Suzanna or the gurgle out of a demijohn— 
well, then the rest is problematical. Your 
wise tropical planter knows all this, and 
when his negroes disappear or fall asleep 
he does not waste his breath in blasphemy, 
for he has arranged his farm-work accord- 
ing to the character of his machinery. He 
works his ground on the kindergarten pl in. 
He measures off small sections, and points 
out to each negro his particular piece of 
work, and tells him that after each piece 
of work he shall receive particular pay- 
ment. 

The Panama official follows orders made 
in Washington for American workmen; 
and these orders, which sound proper to 
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us in the North, are unwise when applied 
to tropical conditions. For instance: One 
day I was riding on a dump-car train when 
the locomotive stopped and out of the cab 
rolled the negro engine-driver. He was 
a helpless wreck, having been attacked by 
fever. The man is taken to his barracks; 
the doctor comes and does the usual thing 

pumps quinine into him until he has 
blind-staggers and a ruined digestion. 
Then the doctor pronounces him cured. 
But the man is not fit to work; he needs 
a day or .wo of rest. But while he is 
dozing in his bunk, slowly regaining his 
lost strength, in comes a policeman who 
clubs him out and orders him to join the 
labor-gang. This is the law: the man must 
either be in hospital or with the gang. 
The law recognizes no intermediate con- 
dition of convalescence at the most critical 
stage of this horrible disease. So the man 
goes back to hard labor, with the result 
that in a short time he has the usual re- 
lapse, and the second attack is worse than 
the first. Then the poor fellow scrapes 
together what he can, and gets back to 
Jamaica, where wages seem smaller but 
where he can live decently and secure jus- 
tice. On the official returns this negro fig- 
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ures merely as a man who is whimsical and 
unwilling to work. 

The truth about our labor proposition 
at the Isthmus is unwelcome in Washing- 
ton; for our administration has shown it- 
self unfit to handle this part of the enter- 
prise, in spite of protestations to the con- 
trary. 

Our law forbids the employment of con- 
tract-labor, yet our officials on the Zone 
have been from the outset, and still are, 
violating this law. So secretly is this being 
done that I met several Americans on the 
Zone who did not know of it. Our canal 
officials send agents to different islands 
of the West Indies for the purpose of coax- 
ing negroes by the bait of high pay and 
fictitious advantages. These agents have 
a pecuniary interest in recruiting, and are 
therefore not particular as to the character 
of those whom they send. In Havana one 
dollar a head is the usual bonus. They ad- 
vertise in the local papers, offering grand 
inducements. But when the negroes find 
on landing that they have to pay seventy 
cents local currency or thirty-five cents gold 
for merely a cot in a tenement-room, along 
with as many more as can squeeze in, and 
this over a pestilential swamp; when they 
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find that they are promised one dollar and 
more in gold, and afterward receive their 


pay in silver worth half; when they find 
that a meal costs from twenty-five to fifty 
cents in gold at the poorest restaurants; 
when finally they find that the so-called 
sanitation of Colon is a sham, can you 
wonder if they complain ? 

Then, too, the negro finds that on very 
slight provocation the local policeman will 
club him, take him to the prison, and 
charge him according to his notion; that 
the judge sides with the policeman; that 
there is no trial by jury, and no common 
law; in short, that he has come to live under 
a rule which subordinates all other interests 
to those of the Panama Railway. 

Can you wonder if the steamers carry 
away from Colon the best of the negroes, 
and leave behind only those who are in 
Monkey Hill Cemetery or who have strong 
reasons for remaining ? 

And who are these negroes? They are 
men who, as a rule, are used to our com- 
mon law and broad civil liberty. They 
come for the most part from British Guiana, 
St. Kitts, Barbados, Trinidad, Antigua, the 
Bahamas, Dominica, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
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Jamaica—all British 
administration is clean 
The proportion from 
comparatively small, 

states send but few. In Jamaica, and to 
a lesser degree in the rest of the British 
West Indies, there is no color line, in our 
sense. On the Jamaican railways are 
negro conductors and negro engine-drivers; 
white and black sit side by side; in shops 
are black and white clerks treating one 
another with courtesy; in government 
offices the same _ conditions _ prevail; 
black and white lawyers practice side by 
side. There are black militia companies; 
even at boarding-school the children are of 
all colors. Indeed one might say that so 
far as outward signs are concerned there is 
less objection to the negro in Jamaica than 
to certain white aliens in the United States. 
What has produced this? Largely, I ven- 
ture to think, the respect which all classes 
feel for those who administer the law. 
The negro of the West Indies is trained 
in self-government. He is not made to 
feel that his life may be at the mercy of 
a white mob; he moves about his business 
knowing that equal law will be enforced 
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by any judge before whom he may be 
brought—and this alone makes for per- 
sonal dignity and self-respect. 

Must I believe that the moment this 
man is transplanted to Colon he becomes 
lawless, obstinate, and generally shiftless ? 
The black laborer on the Isthmus has a 
right to ask for treatment as good as that 
to which he has been accustomed at home. 
Let us treat him firmly, humanely, justly. 
Until we have done so let us not condemn 
him. We will be occupied at Panama 
presumably ten or twenty years, and it is 
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to our interest to have at this job a large 
force of contented workmen speaking our 
language. 

The negro needs recreation when his 
day’s work is done—cricket, football, 
music, dancing, and the society of women. 
Twenty thousand normal men will not 
stay contented forever without their 
wives or sweethearts. We have grossly 
exaggerated the lack of orthodox morality 
among the negroes, but have done nothing 
to improve the condition of those who are 
working on our canal, under our laws. 
While I was there cock-fights, prize-fights, 
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saloons, and worse offered entertainment 
for our employees; but.at the same time a 
Presbyterian minister begged in vain for 
the right to erect a church and mission 
school anywhere along the Zone. 
However, that is a detail. The main 
thing is the cynical indifference of the canal 
administration to the real needs of the 
people who must bear the brunt of this 
work if we are ever to have a canal at all. 
Why are not American negroes secured 
for this work? Because the wages offered 
at Panama are too low to tempt an Amer- 
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ican negro; he can get better pay for less 
work along the Hudson River than he can 
along the Chagres. But the chief reason 
is that the canal officials do not want under 
them men who are able to invoke the help 
of a congressman or of an American news- 
paper. If a Jamaican negro is killed, he 
is simply buried after being fleeced of all 
he has, and the world hears no more of 
him. He isan alien. But if an American 
is treated in that way there is just a remote 
possibility that the canal officials may hear 
of it later on; and so word is passed that 
they don’t want American laborers on the 








Zone. ‘They want men incapable of or 
ganizing and demanding justice. 

Why do good engineers refuse to work 
on the great canal? Why do good fore- 
men and machinists leave after a very few 
months? Why do negro laborers weary 
of the work and abandon it for nomin uly 
lower wages and longer hours at home? 
It is not fair to answer these by scolding 
our best engineers or by blaming the climate 
or the negro. 

As I have said, our officials are violating 
United States law by employing contract 
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labor on the Isthmus. If we are to break 
our own laws let us at least do so humanely. 
For nearly half a century Great Britain has 
maintained tribunals in her colonies for 
the one purpose of protecting coolie la- 
borers, who are singularly exposed to in- 
justice at the hands of contractors and 


* As I pen these lines a friend sends me from Hongkong the last 
showing that during the year 1905 there 
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foremost in 
over 


bosses. British India was 
this movement, watching jealously 
those who were drafted from one province 
to another, or to more remote colonies such 
as Mauritius, South Africa, or the West 
Indies. The Indian coolie is not so strong 
muscularly as the negro, but he is superior 
intellectually, more persistent, and more 
reliable over a period of vears. The same 
may be said of the Oriental generally— 
Chinese, Japanese, Malay, or Hindu.* The 
British government follows the coolie no 
matter where he may be, and sees that his 
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contract is carried out in the spirit of its 
dusky signer. For that reason the British 
coolie shows no hesitation in cutting him- 
self loose from his native village, with wife 
and children, and trusting himself to a 
long sea voyage and to residence for a term 
of five to ten years, or maybe a lifetime, in a 


” of that 
than 


“blue book 


sailed from that port alone more 


sixty- four thousand Chinese—the large majority under British flags seeking labor in nearly 


every corner of the world: Peru, Mexico, 
the Straits Settlements, whence many 


Matritius, 
find their way to the 


Vancouver, Honolulu, and, chief of all, 
Dutch East Indies and Borneo. 


Of course this represents but a small segment of the immense labor movement going on 


continually throughout the Far East 
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strange country. He knows that at the 
end of his journey he will find a house built 
according to certain prescribed specifica- 
tions anent ventilation and drainage; that 
his hours will be fixed; that his food and 
medical attendance will be supplied; and 
he knows the nature of all fines and punish- 
ments. 

The protector of labor, according to the 
British system, is an official who has had 
many years of experience with native law 
and custom, and whose position is as se- 
cure and dignified as that of a judge on 
the bench. His pay is large, and after a 
series of years honorably spent in the 
service, he retires on a generous pension. 

Contract-labor has an evil sound; let 
us call it “enlistment”; let us regard our 
army of twenty or thirty thousand men 
on the Isthmus as canal recruits—minors 
before the law. Let us enlist this army for 


a term of years, offering them good induce- 
ment for reénlistment. Let us throw over 
them the mantle of national protection 
for this time of service, and treat them 
with justice tempered 


with humanity. 
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This is not a dream nor a veiled attack 
upon the dignity of labor. No American 
laborers are flocking to the Isthmus, yet 
we have pledged ourselves to build this 
canal. We are importing each year nearly 
a million aliens from Europe, who enter into 
direct competition with native-born Amer- 
icans in mills, mines, and railways. The 
labor required at Panama is but one-fifth 
of what New York alone receives every 
year. 

We are a rich people and we can afford 
to pay for what we want; but we want the 
worth of our money. Our first two years 
at Panama have so far resulted in showing 
the world that while the French under 
De Lesseps spent extravagantly they have 
left us on the Isthmus a noble monument 
to their eminence as engineers and adminis- 
trators. We have, in the past two years, 
also spent extravagantly and already are 
rearing monuments recalling those of the 
famous Tweed ring of New York. The 
difference between the Panama of De Les- 
seps and that of 1906 is that in France sev- 
eral of the canal officials were sent to prison. 
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EPIRA AT was in a dark room at the 
15 “Aj top of two narrow flights of 
“C9 stairs, in the alley called 
3h8 Silver Place, that Ah San 
k was born, ushered into the 
| world of her father’s people. 
3 There was no friendly pres- 
fi? ence to cheer Nora in her 
4 dark hour, only dark-browed 
Ze faces of an alien race to 
moan because Yee San Fit’s firstborn was 
a girl, a superfluous, inferior female child, 
who was thrust into the traditions of an 
embalmed race, with the white skin and 
blue eyes of her Celtic mother. It was a 
malignant gift of the evil fairy, that white 
seal to little Ah San, who had entered into 
the inheritance of that vast land of tradition 
612 





and precedent where the child belongs by 
superior right to the father, rather than to 
the mother just turned back from the tomb 
for her. The barred window threw the 
shadow of a cross on the rude pallet in the 
corner where Nora and little Ah San lay, a 
cross that might have seemed a prophecy 
had there been observant eyes to see; but 
in the joss-house around the corner the old 
bronze dragon kept up his fierce, ungodlike 
smile, and presently the shadows deepened, 
and the sign of the cross was merged in the 
deep darkness of an Oriental night. 
Outside the door, Lee Chung, the re- 
vered wise man of Yee San Fit’s tong, the 
Suey Ting, shook his venerable head and 
uttered a prophecy: ‘‘When a Chinese 
weds a woman of an alien race, shame 
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Yee San Fit’s affection was more even; 
never tempestuous, though he, too, gave 
her the same look of apprehensive pity. 
Perhaps it was only sorrow for her sex 
inferiority, and Nora did not make amends 
according to Chinese ideas by bearing 
Yee San Fit a son. The apprehension 
always deepened after a visit from any of 
the white-faced missionaries or the teach- 
ers in the mission schools, who felt that 
their duty included a watchfulness over the 


‘7 blond child so sadly incongruous in her 
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comes to the man, but death comes quicker 
to the woman. There is no happiness in 
that union.” There was no word for little 
Ah San; yet surely, even to stolid Lee 
Chung, there could be no placid future for 
the offspring of Celtic Nora and Yee San 
Fit. Fate, like Lee Chung, stood back 
and waited for the tragedy. 

For several years that one room held all 
the associations of little Ah San’s life, 
except what her curious blue eyes could 
see from the small windows so far above 
her reach. Her father, rarely her mother, 
and often the kindly Lee Chung, would 
hold her up to the glass pane where she got 
her first glimpses of a life beyond, a life 
that was teeming with yellow faces and 
harsh with guttural sound. Later, another 
face was added to those Ah San could love 
and trust—that of Ye-Hon-Ala, the soft- 
footed, soft-voiced, soft-handed Ye-Hon- 
Ala, whose black eyes were big with feeling, 
love, fear, and pity when they gazed at Ah 
San. It did not seem at all strange to the 
child—everyone looked at her so. Her 


mother would watch her for hours with 
that same sad gaze, and then Ah San would 
be snatched to a warm Celtic breast which 
throbbed with passionate self-accusation 
for that weak moment of timorous igno- 
rance which had given her child her terrible 
inheritance of inevitable woe. 





Oriental setting. For Ah San was a 
Chinese maiden, with her cloth-tin- 
seled, useless shoes, her gay little 
“banded mantles, and the jeweled head- 

™ dress so strangely out of place on the 
soft, fair hair. And when she was 
first allowed to go out of doors, during 
the clatter and din of a New Year’s festival, 
strangers would follow the odd little figure 
with the same look which Nora, Yee San 
Fit, and Ye-Hon-Ala would give her when 
they gazed into her bright blue eyes. 

Only on rare occasions did she dress as 
did other white children, and those were 
stolen moments in Yee San Fit’s absence, 
when her mother, starved with longing, 
would dress her child, her Victoria—as 
she would persist in calling her in spite 
of Yee San Fit’s quiet anger—in the 
civilized clothes she had managed to ob- 
tain and had carefully secreted. In those 
rare, stolen moments Nora would train the 
baby lips in her limited vocabulary of her 
own dear, native tongue, and would croon 
her to sleep with an Irish lullaby. 

In that one instant of indecision, follow- 
ing so swiftly upon her terror of the great, 
strange city where she was stranded, when 
the bewildered little Irish immigrant had 
been discharged from the stately mansion 
on the hill because her quelled spirit had 
risen to retort to an insulting word, and 
she had been thrust out into the night, 
Yee San Fit’s offer had seemed a refuge 
from the darkness and the terror. She 
had not met any of her race, her church 
had not yet stretched out to her its welcom- 
ing arms, and Yee San Fit had been kind. 
He had befriended her from the other serv- 
ants, who were either hostile or scoffing; so 
Nora had wiped the tears from her dull 
blue eyes, and had followed Yee San Fit 
down the hill. 

But she had not reckoned on the dif- 
ferences in their lives, their customs. She 
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did not know enough to realize that she 
was cutting off her life from the white 
race without coming closer to the other, 
had she wished it. She had to learn what 
it was to be the wife of a Chinese, the ob- 
ject of curiosity to his countrymen and of 
contemptuous pity to the white people who 
learned her story. She belonged to no one, 
not to the Chinese—never!—whom she 
shrank from in horror as she learned to 
know their ways, and still less—ah, so 
much less!—to the white people who had 
but hard stares for her as they passed her 
by. The wife of a Chinese! Nora learned 
to know the full meaning of her degrada- 
tion, and she shrank into the corner of her 
cramped life, grateful at least to Yee San 
Fit, not for that deplored act of kindness, 
but for his respect for the race traditions 
which make a woman’s house virtually 
her prison. His home was a refuge from 
prying eyes, though it was but a hovel 
in this dark corner of the gayly-colored, 
barbaric, tinsel-gleaming quarters of “ Lit- 
tle China.” 

For Nora never felt this was her home— 
not the dark room in Silver Place, nor this 
great America which held not one friendly 
heart. It was of the old country that she 
sang and whispered to Victoria, the land 
where hearts are warm though stomachs 
are often empty, and where women and 
littlechildren may go out to see the sun. 
“That is for Victoria,” she would softly 
croon—‘for Victoria in the little white 
clothes. For Ah San, yes, the small win- 
dows and the yellow faces outside, but for 
Victoria, the sun and the happy flowers.” 

Ah San grew up into the wonder of it. 
She was two little girls; most of the time 
Ah San, at whom the yellow faces smiled 
so gently; but sometimes Victoria, in the 
stolen play. Somehow the mysterious réle 
appealed to her most; perhaps it was but 
the childish passion for mystery, though 
Nora obstinately clung to her belief that 
it was the inheritance which little Ah San 
had sucked in with her mother’s love. But 
whenever a quiet tread sounded on the 
steps below, the white clothes would be 
shuffled off, and it was little Ah San who 
opened the door for her father. 

Ah San was seven when Yee San Fit, 
who at her birth had given up domestic 
service to work in a laundry, established 
a laundry of his own in Stockton, and this 
called for weekly trips there, half of his 
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time being spent away from the hovel 
which Ah San called home. That was 
Nora’s opportunity, and how eagerly she 
put into the receptive mind all that she 
knew of a life other than that of the Chi- 
nese quarter. She dimly felt it to be a 
restitution. Nora was dull, but eager, 
and she gave as much as she had. When 
she had told all she knew, then would be 
the time to act; for a dogged determina- 
tion was growing stronger every day. Her 
child was white; she must not be allowed 
to grow up to womanhood, which was a 
degraded state at best, among these people 
of a degraded race. She should know the 
kind priests, hear of the wonderful Mary 
who intercedes for sinners—even for such 
as she, Nora, who had forgotten to appeal 
to her for protection when she had been 
in dire need. Ah San’s favorite story was 
of a star that had led the world to a manger 
and to the Child whose birth men cele- 
brate as a wonderful holiday. The day 
that she successfully repeated a prayer to 
the Virgin, Nora fervently murmured 
another, then went out of the room and 
down the dark stairs into the sunshine. 
There she threw a pebble up at a neigh- 
boring window, Ye-Hon-Ala’s, beckoned 
her below, committed Ah San into the 
girl’s care, and her eager feet were carrying 
her out of Chinatown before Ye-Hon-Ala 
could remonstrate. 

For the next few weeks the same scene 
was often repeated. As soon as Yee San 
Fit was safely gone, and Ah San had said 
her lessons, parrot-fashion, Nora would 
summon Ye-Hon-Ala, who with many 
misgivings and timid remonstrances would 
take the mother’s place in the little room 
above, saying to herself over and over again 
the hurried formula which Nora always 
gave her before leaving—“In case Yee 
San Fit comes home before I do.” But 
Ye-Hon-Ala hoped with all her timorous 
heart that that might never happen, for 
then Yee San Fit would kill her. Of that 
she was sure. 

Lee Chung watched Nora’s strange ac- 
tions from between half-closed lids. He 
would not interfere. Yee San Fit was his 
friend, but this was a white woman who 
chose to drift deliberately onto the rocks 
of danger. He would do nothing with 
those people whose women were allowed 
to think and speak and act as they chose. 
Truly the whites were a queer, barvaric race. 
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He was standing once in the shadow 
of a neighboring doorway while the early 
evening fell. It was the third day of the 
new year, and the streets were gay with 
lanterns, the stores vying with one another 
in display. Burned-out firecrackers were 
thick on the pavements, and red luck-cards 
lay on the doorsteps where the dying wind 
had dropped them. It was the one hour 
of quiet between the busy tourist clamor 
and noise of the day and the night festivi- 
ties. When Sam Chow passed by with 
noiseless, cloth-slippered tread, Lee Chung 
spoke his name in a low tone, and Sam 
Chow joined him in the doorway. 

“Wait with me,” said Lee Chung; “you 
will see it isas I said. An hour ago, Yee 
San Fit left his wife and child, safe, as he 
thinks, athome. In a little while the white 
woman will creep out and slip away. 
Every week, while his footprints are still 
fresh in the dusty street, she goes so. It 
is bad for Yee San Fit that his wife deceives 
him, but worse for the white woman when 
he finds it out.” 

Sam Chow nodded solemnly, pulling 
out his pipe from his long, loose sleeve. 

“For Yee San Fit,” quoth Lee Chung, “i 
like the great river of China, which rises 
so silently that no one thinks of the danger 
until the rice fields are flooded, and those 
who live on the bank are dead.” 

Sam Chow touched his sleeve, and the 
two men drew farther back into the shadow 
as a woman crept out of the next low door- 
way and into the darkering street. She 
flung a tiny pebble up at a window above, 


and Ye-Hon-Ala obeyed the summons 
plaintively, with sad gestures of futile 


pleading. Two great ineffectual tears 
stole down the yellow cheeks. How could 
those little helpless hands build up a bar- 
rier to stay the rising river? 

“T go no more,” said Ye-Hon-Ala. “1 
fear Yee San Fit.” 

Nora shook her wrist angrily. 

may be the last time, Ye-Hon-Ala.” 

The girl’s obstinacy was dogged. She 
feared Yee San Fit, she reiterated. 

A cunning foreign to her crept into 
Nora’s eyes. “Ah! ”Ye-Hon- Ala, you love 
It was you who should have 


“This 


Yee San Fit. 
been his wife.” 
Ye-Hon-Ala did not speak her thoughts. 
Yee San Fit was making money; he would 
be a rich man soon. 
as many wives 


A rich man may have 
Ye-Hon- 


as he can afford. 
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Ala had been told years before that she 
was to be the wife of Yee San Fit, but the 
white woman had taken her place. There 
was no tragedy in this to the cramped 
little Oriental mind. She simply had to 
wait. 

Nora was watching her. “Help me to 
get away, Ye-Hon-Ala,” she begged, “and 
you shall have Yee San Fit.” 

“You will leave Ah San?” asked Ye- 
Hon-Ala. 

An angry shiver ran over Nora’s body. 
“My Victoria! It is for her that I go. It 
was not right, Ye-Hon-Ala. I should 
never have married Yee San Fit. My 
child is like me; she is not like her 
father’s race. And my own people are 
going to help me; they are finding a place 
where I can keep her with me. Help me, 
Ye-Hon-Ala.” 

It was like talking to so much stone. 
The idea of betterment could not filter 
into the closed brain. It was all wrong, 
foreign, and incomprehensible. 

“You will leave Ah San to Yee San Fit?” 
she persisted. 

“T will promise you next time,” evaded 
Nora, who was learning guile in her new 
role; and Ye-Hon-Ala, who had absorbed 
the Chinese notion of trust in the white 
man’s word, believed her. She stole into 
the house on her satin stilt slippers, and 
up into the room where Ah San was sleep- 
ing, as Nora was slipping out of the alley. 

“The waters of the river are rising,” 
said Lee Chung to Sam Chow in the door- 
way, “and no man can stop them. But 
woe to those who live on the bank. Come, 
Sam Chow, let us go.” 

Inside the home of Yee San Fit all was 
quiet as Ye-Hon-Ala watched by the side 
of Ah San, who was sleeping on a bench in 
a corner, an old silk coat of her father’s 
rolled up into a pillow for the incongruous 
little yellow head. Presently Ye-Hon-Ala 
nodded, too. Soon she was_ sleeping 
soundly, and when the moon rose over the 
narrow buildings in the crowded street its 
light filtered into the little room, the iron 
bars of the window throwing their dark 
shadows over the Oriental and the child 
of the white woman. Both slept in the 
shadow of the cross. 

When Ye-Hon-Ala awoke, the sunlight 
was flooding the room. She rubbed her 
eyes, fear and sleep contending in the 
cramped brain. Hours passed, and though 


WATCHED NORA’S STRANGE ACTIONS FROM BETWEEN HALF-CLOSED LIDS 


hunger was being added to her perplexed 
sensations, she would not stir, for that 


would waken Ah San. She never ques- 
tioned the child’s long slumber. Ah San 
always slept that long when her mother 
was away, and it never occurred to honest 
Ye-Hon-Ala that Nora would drug her 
child. And Ah San slept on, culling the 
flowers of poppyland. 

A heavy step sounded on the stairs; 
Ye-Hon-Ala shivered in terror. It was 
Yee San Fit, home before his time. She 
was no longer hungry, the sleep was gone 
from her eyes, but the fear in her heart 
was choking, strangling her. If she could 
only hide, only fly somewhere! But his 
hand was on the door. 

“Open!”’ 

Yes, yes, she was coming; she couldn’t 
do it quickly enough, and her awkward 
little feet were shuffling and stumbling to 
the door. Her fingers were fumbling with 
the rusty bolt. Yes, she was hurrying! 
And then the terrible eyes of Yee San Fit 
were reading the terror, the guilt, in Ye- 
Hon-Ala’s. Her frightened tongue stut- 
tered over the formula: “The wife of 


Yee San Fit was ill. She had gone to the 
doctor, to Man How, for herbs.” 

Yee San Fit looked at her in scorn. “It 
is a clumsy lie she taught you,” he said, 
then turned and left the room. He knew! 
But Ye-Hon-Ala was too dull to wonder 
how. Yee San Fit was a wise man, and 
a wise man knows everything. He would 
go to Man How, and then come back and 
kill her. Her impulse was to hide, and 
she pattered out in terror, closing the door 
on little Ah San, who was still sleeping. 

When Yee San Fit returned, there was 
nothing in his stolid, expressionless face 
to show the mad, shame-nurtured, mur- 
derous rage which was consuming him. 
When Ah San emerged from her death- 
like sleep, he dressed her, summoned Sam 
Chow to take her into the festive streets, 
nor heeded her pleading that he should go 
with her. After they had gone he sat 
down and waited. Even when Nora re- 
turned, an hour later, his face did not 
betray him, and she was not warned of 
the deadly anger, born of shame and hate, 
which was silently, but terribly, rising. He 
asked her quietly where she had been, 
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and the lie was so prompt, so ready, that 
his hands clinched each other until the 
knuckles were white. She was not on her 
guard, he seemed so calm, and her heart 
was so light—the good sisters and the 
priests were going to help her. Her Vic- 
toria would grow up to be a white woman 
and a Catholic, and would never have to 
curse her for the life into which she had 
been born. 

“You lie to me.” Even then his voice 
was so repressed that it did not warn her. 
A sudden foolish hope—for Nora was dull 
and did not understand the man to whom 
she had been married for so long, nor the 
people whom she lived among i 
hope sprang into her heart that if he knew 
she was lying and could take it so quietly, 
he might let her and her child go, the white 
woman whom he had never understood, 
and the child who was but a woman-child, 
moreover. She would tell him that she 
must go; so she went behind him and put 
her hand on his shoulder. That was the 
pressure which released the flood. Yee 
San Fit started as though he had been 
struck, and called her names so vile that 
she cowered and shrank away from him. 
She was low, she had shamed him, he 
could no longer hold up his head as an 
honest man in his tong or in his company; 
she was a wicked woman, she was all the 
worst names in the Chinese vocabulary— 
and no sinner could deserve worse epithets. 
Still Nora did not fear, though her lips 
were blanched. The river was at her 
heels, but she did not know it; and when 
he said that she had fallen, disgraced her- 
self, all the misery, the alienship, the suf- 
fering and shame of the years that had 
passed swept her into the flood, and she 
hurled back the accusation. She had 
fallen, yes, that was true—when she 
married Yee San Fit. She could fall no 
lower. But Yee San Fit was too blind 
with rage to see her meaning. It was a 
confession; she had fallen. A fearful 
light came into his eyes. Then Nora saw 
her danger at last. “You are going to 
kill me!’’ she cried, and before she could 


” 











call for help, a bright blade flashed from 
under his loose silk sleeve and the waters 
of the river had closed over her. 

When Lee Chung opened the door, 
Yee 
on the floor. 


placid. 


San Fit was still staring at the heap 
Lee Chung’s face was stolid, 
He dragged the lifeless figure over 
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to a pile of rags in the corner and laid it 
face downward, loosening the long, yellow 
hair till it covered all the features and the 
dark, spreading stain on her dress. Then 
he thrust a pipe into Yee San Fit’s loose 
fingers, and pressed him into a seat. “We 
must talk quietly,” he advised, and then 
went on in low, quick tones, the other lis- 
tening inertly until Ah San’s childish 
treble was heard on the street below. She 
ran in gayly, her hands overflowing with 
nuts and sweetmeats and red paper luck- 
cards, and was prattling gleefully to her 
father when she saw her mother’s still 
figure on the floor. She ran toward her, 
and it was Lee Chung who pulled her 
back. “Hush, Ah San! Thy mother is 
asleep!”’ 

The next few months were as a puzzled 
dream to Ah San. Why she should be 
carried next door and left with Ye-Hon- 
Ala, allowed to stay with Ye-Hon-Ala’s 
little brothers and sisters; why she was 
permitted to go home but rarely, and when 





she did, why it was that her mother did 
not spec all this she could not 
understand. Her mother was sick, they 


told her; but it was strange. Her mother 
never spoke to her, never caught her up 
to her breast in the old passionate way, 
but always kept her back turned to little 
Ah San. Once, when she had run in 
suddenly, she heard a strange woman’s 
voice, and started back; but when she 
ventured in later there were only the gold- 
en-haired figure of her mother, her back 
to Ah San, and Lee Chung, who stood in 
front of her, his finger on his lip. Another 
time, when Ah San was sent for, her 
mother was lying on the floor, her hair all 
round her face. ‘“ Kiss me, Ah San,” she 
said, and her voice was so strange that it 
frightened the child, who gave her a timid, 
quick caress. Why did her mother call 
her Ah San? Why was her voice so 
queer? The wonder of it was soon for- 
gotten. Everything was strange, but the 
joy of bei ing with other children dulled all 
other emotions. 

But the woman with the yellow hair was 
finding the little room a prison, and she 
complained bitterly and often to Lee 
Chung, who had brought her there. She 
did not dare to speak to Yee San Fit, for 
his eyes terrified her. 

“You have broken all your promises,” 
she railed. ‘‘ You told me that I was to 
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take care of the child for a few 
weeks, to stay until Yee San Fit 
could get away and take her off 
with him. And as soon as I 
come she is whisked off, and let 
stay with the Chinese girl, and 
not let come near me.” 

Lee Chung’s voice was smooth. 
“You forget it must be done 
gradually. Ah San grows ac- 
customed to your voice, then 
vour features, and she will be- 
lieve that you are her mother 
who ran away.” 

The woman was sullen in her 
fear. “I don’t believe her 
mother ran away.” Lee Chung 
did not betray his secret by so 
much as the twitch of a bland 
eyelid. “TI tell you, Lee Chung, 
Yee San Fit killed her. I can 
see it in his face when he comes 
here, for he does come, though 
you said he would not. You’ve 
broken all your promises, Lee 
Chung. You said he would come 
to see the child, but she is not 
here; still he keeps coming, and 
sits here and watches me, like 
this.’ She narrowed her black- 
ened lids to slits. “And if I 
turn or move he looks as if he 
was going to kill me; and some 
day, if you are not here, Lee 
Chung, he will kill me as he 
killed that other woman. I am 
afraid. You have kept me here 
too long. Let me go back to 
my house, Lee Chung.” 

He tried to soothe her, telling 
her it would not be long before she could go 
hack up the street to the brick house with 
its flowered windows. It was nearly over; 
she had played her part well, and would 
be paid as well for her long service. No 
one had guessed that she was not the 
wife who had run away and shamed Yee 
San Fit. He was winding up his business, 
and soon he would carry off Ah San; then 
the woman would be free to slip back to 
the life whence she had come. 

“She didn’t run away,” the woman 
persisted. “He has fooled you, Lee 
Chung.” A stealthy smile lengthened his 
narrow eyes. “He killed her. Oh, Lee 
Chung, I am afraid! Let me go now, Lee 
Chung.” 
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YEE SAN FIT WAS STILL STARING AT THE HEAP ON THE FLOOR 


But he would reason away her fear, 
though not to stay, for each visit of Yee 
San Fit’s would renew the woman’s terror. 
He would sit and smoke in that dreadful, 
silent fashion, eyeing her as does a 
vulture, circling round the prostrate body 
which is carrion to him. And in those 
hours of fear and panic a slow idea of 
rescue from this trap, which she had been 
bribed to enter, crystallized. For Nora’s 
successor was not dull; she was as quick- 
witted as Nora had been slow. She would 
not appeal again to Lee Chung, for her 
fear was increasing. She remembered 
how it was Lee Chung who had gone to 
her, beseeching her to help his friend; how 
he had said that her golden hair would 
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make her fortune by aiding her to imper- 
sonate the runaway wife. Now she knew 
that Lee Chung was concerned in the 
mystery; together they had murdered the 
poor white woman, and it was she who 
was helping them to cheat the law through 
a chance resemblance and her yellow hair. 
She could not escape, so closely was she 
watched, nor dared she appeal to the holi- 
day crowds on the streets. The white 
man’s festival was approaching, and the 
Chinese quarters were noisy with their 
merry zeal. She alone was shut out from 
the excitement, but her fears and her 
yearning goaded her to a desperate plan— 
she would free herself and avenge her long 
imprisonment. And one night as_ the 
crowd of white faces pressed together 
on the street below, a note written with 
lampblack on a cambric handkerchief and 
weighted with several cash (a Chinese 
coin) was tossed from the barred win- 
dow. 

The next day, as Yee San Fit was watch- 
ing her with baleful eyes through the clouds 
of smoke he was puffing into the air, her 
rescue came. It was as the woman had 
guessed. His hatred of the woman he had 
killed was growing confused, and was 
merging into an unreasoning passion 
against this other woman who was so like 
Nora, yet without her freshness. His fear 
that his crime might be discovered before 
he could escape with Ah San was being 
forgotten in this new hatred for the woman 
with the blond hair. 

Her rescuers were two gentle-faced sis- 
ters of charity, a fat, kind, old aes and 
several blue-coated officers. Ah San was 


with them, and Ye-Hon-Ala. Ah San 
rushed to her, in terror of the strange 


faces. The features which had seemed so 


unfamiliar for months past, she accepted 
now 


without further doubt. It was her 
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yellow-haired mother, and she clung to 
her for safety. 

Yee San Fit broke out into a fury of 
rage and passion. They had no right to 
come there; they should not touch Ah San. 
The officers held him back when he would 
have snatched her away. The woman’s 
testimony, the mother’s, they would have 
first; and brave with the strength of her 
own country upholding her, its law around 
her, the frail, white woman told the colos- 
sal lie which would set her free. Ah San 
was her child, but this Chinaman, Yee San 
Fit, had no claim. He did not know—Ah 
San’s father was white! And everyone 
who looked at the unconscious little white 
witness believed it to be the truth. Yee 
San Fit was terrible to see as the net of his 
own weaving caught him. He sprang 
toward the woman as though he would 
choke the hideous lie in her throat, but she 
had something else to say, and she could say 
it, with the bluecoats protecting her. “Save 
me from this man; he is mad.” And all 
believed that, too, as Yee San Fit’s rage 
foamed over; for mad he certainly was, 
mad with hatred, despair, and impotent 
passion, as strong hands pinned him down 
and slipped the gyves on his wrists. Ah 
San’s eyes were set in fear. She had heard 
her mother say it—he was not her father. 
And the woman with the yellow hair was 
avenged. 

A little later Ah San followed the gentle 
sisters into a new and sunny world, where 
the wonderful holiday Nora had told her 
of was being celebrated. There was a 
cross, too, over the building where she was 
to live, the cross which had gained yet 
another victory; but the old bronze dragon 
in the forsaken joss-house smiled on with 
his imperturbable eternal smile—as though 
he alone knew of that denied yellow blood 
—and waited. 
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fon a raw November morn- 
ing. The blurred street- 
lights looked sleepy, and 
4 round them was visible the 

PEASE foe that was invisible in the 
gray darkness. 

Mrs. Britton took a hansom and me- 
chanically gave the address. The respite 
was over and she had come back to the 
horrors she had escaped from. He would 
be waiting for her; probably in the brown 
dressing-gown with red facings that she so 
detested. His hair would be ruffled like 
a cockatoo’s crest; his eyes red with sleep. 
He would have milk heating for her on the 
spirit-lamp; in his way he would be kind. 
And she hated him. 

When the hansom stopped she was 
sitting with her strong, little hands clenched 
in an intensity of hatred of the man to 
whom she was returning, the man to whom 
she belonged. 

“617, lidy,” suggested the cabby. Star- 
tled, she jumped to the moist sidewalk, 
paid him, and opened the house-door with 
her latch-key. 

Strange there was no light! Pausing in 
surprise, she turned on the switch and 
looked vaguely about her. The hat-rack 
vas empty, and no coat lay in a tumbled 
heap on the chair to its left. What if he 
had not got her wire? 

She went softly upstairs and into the 
drawing-room, which was also unlighted. 
He was out, surely, and her first thought 
was one of unbroken relief. Then she 
shivered violently with fear at the thought 
that something might have happened to 
the man whom she hated. 

The room looked curiously uninhabited. 
Quite evidently he had not sat there wait- 
ing for her. There had been no fire; no 





chair was out of place; no cigar-ashes lit- 
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The Tragic Comedian 
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tered the rug; no bottle and glass stood on 
the table. Then on the writing-desk she 
saw, lying open, a telegram. Half uncon- 
sciously she picked it up and read it: 
“Arrive 4.20 Wednesday with the Hen- 
dersons. Don’t meet me.” 

Well, this was Wednesday. He couldn’t 
have known that a young Henderson’s 
sudden sore throat had detained her friends, 
therefore he couldn’t think that she had 
put off coming. For a moment she stood 
staring blankly at the message, and then 
she burst out laughing. This was Tues- 
day, not Wednesday! He was expecting 
her twenty-four hours hence, and without 
doubt was spending his last free night with 
some of his theatrical cronies. 

As she reached this point in her reflec- 
tions, she heard the sound of a fumbling 
key in the house-door, and switching off 
the light she stood quietly in the darkness, 
listening, while the door opened and heavy 
footsteps ascended the stairs. Breathing 
hard, he stumbled past, up the second 
flight, and when she heard a door close 
over her head she switched on the light 
again, 

“ He doesn’t expect me until to-morrow,” 
she said, under her breath, still flushed 
with angry disgust; “the next twenty-four 
hours are mine.” 


She had walked for quite half an hour 
before she realized the folly of leaving the 
house. The instinct to escape and use the 
twelve hours of liberty put at her disposal 
so innocently by her mistake in the tele- 
gram, had been too strong for reflection, 
for anything but flight. She had turned to 
her right, for no particular reason, and, 
still for no reason, had hurried on through 
the faintly paling darkness until she found 
herself to her surprise on the embankment 
near Carlton House Terrace. Then, nat- 
urally, as she came to herself, fear awak- 
ened in her, and she hurried blindly on 
past a man sleeping on a bench, her heart 
throbbing in terror of the night, the place, 
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the people she might meet, the unpeopled 
wastes she might find. 

At last she paused, out of breath, and 
stood leaning against the river wall, won- 
dering what she should do. She could not 
go home even if she wished to, for she had 
left the key on the table. It would not be 
really day for hours, and With a sud- 
den feeling of sickness she felt in her 
pocket, to find that her purse, too, had been 
forgotten in her hurried flight. 

In her despair she moaned, and at the 
sound a low voice drawled at her out of 
the fog, “Anything wrong, my dear?’’ 
She had not seen the man before, but she 
was brave enough, and answering shortly 
“No,” she started to pass him. To her 
horror, however, he put out his hand and 
touched her arm. “Don’t be frightened,” 
he said, good humoredly, “I’m the most 
harmless creature——’’ He broke off, 
and raising his hat finished sharply, ‘‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon!”’ 

The fog had lifted as he spoke, and in 
the electric light they stared at each other. 
He was evidently surprised by her aspect, 
as was she to find herself confronted by a 
man in a well-cut coat over evening dress. 

“Oh, you frightened me so!”’ she gasped. 

He laughed. “And now you are re- 
lieved by—my clothes! Yet I am really 
an awful blackguard, and lots of chaps in 
fustian—not that I have the least idea 
what fustian is—are infinitely mere trust- 
worthy than I.” 

Then he burst out laughing, and Mrs. 
Britton joined him, partly through nervous- 
ness, partly through a sudden apprecia- 
tion of the absurdity of the situation. “I 
can at least trust vou not to rob me,” she 
said, after a moment, “and—to let me go 
my way unmolested.” 

“That, of course. 
I could be of some service to you?’ 

“No.” 

His face, pale and extraordinarily lined, 
was that of a man of about five and thirty, 
she saw. His scant hair was very pale 
yellow in hue, and was brushed smoothly 
back over his head. His large, nervously 





Perhaps, however, 
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sensitive mouth looked vaguely familiar to 
her, but she could not remember when, 
if ever, she had seen it or one like it. 
For a moment they studied each other’s 
face in silence, and then he said gavly, 
“You are, then, just—out for a walk?” 
“Just that.” 
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“It is a fine morning.” 

“Exquisite,” she returned with much 
gayety. Then she burst out laughing 
again. “I am not mad, really I am not. 
I am a perfectly respectable housekolder. 
Do you believe it ?”’ 

“Of course I do. Is thy servant a bat?” 

“Bats see at night.” 

“And this is morning! However, you 
will let me help you find a cab. It is an 
unpleasant hour, and this confounded fog 
makes it quite dark between the lights.” 

As naturally as if at a ball he had offered 
to take her across the room, he gave her his 
arm and they walked on. He was a gentle- 
man and he had understood, and for a 
moment she was full of grateful relief. 
Then came the thought that she could not 
go home and ring up the servants at that 
hour. Also, she had no money to pay for 
a cab. 

She stood still. ‘“‘ You—are—very kind,” 
she stammered, “but I—I do not want a 
carriage. I—I want to walk, and I am 
not at all afraid.” 

They had reached another circle of 
milky light, and he faced her, screwing a 
glass into one eye, his face wrinkling fear- 
fully as he did so. ‘“ You must go home,” 
he said gravely. 

“No. I—thank you, but—I will go on 
alone now.” 

She drew her hand from his arm, and 
for several seconds he stared thoughtfully 
at her. Then he said, apparently to him- 
self: 

“T can’t possibly let her go. There’s 
something very wrong ,about it, and I 
can’t let her go.” 

Mrs. Britton 
she answered. 





frowned. “You must,” 
“ And there is really noth- 
ing wrong at all. I came back by a late 
train, and there had been a misunder- 
standing about my wire, and the house was 
closed—that is all. Good night.” 

As she spoke a clock struck one. 

“ Half-past five,” cried the man, a spasm 
of pain contracting his face. “Oh, my 
God!”’ 

It was her turn to stare, her turn to be 
frightened. He had turned a ghastly 
white, and the lines about his mouth deep- 
ened as if accentuated by charcoal. ‘“ You 
are ill,’ she cried. 

“No; 4 You are right; I have no 
right to detain you,madam. Good—good 
morning.” 











Turning on his heel, he raised his hat 
and was gone. And with a gasp of fear 
she followed him. When she found him 
he had taken off his coat and was folding 
it. He turned fiercely. “What do you 
want ?”’ he asked. 


“You—you mustn’t do that—you 
mustn’t——”’ 
“Mustn’t what—go through my own 


pockets?”? He had turned the coat and 
was making a pretense of searching for 
something in its folds. 

“Vou were going to drown yourself!”’ 

Suddenly his face changed and _ he 
laughed, sadly enough, but it was a laugh. 
“Was I?’’ he returned. “Ah, you see 
that’s just the point. I happen to be a 
coward—a real bred-in-the-bone coward. 
Life is too much for me, and yet——”’ 

“The man who does kill himself is the 
coward,” she interrupted with nervous 
asperity; “and you don’t look like one.” 

“Looks are deceitful. But why should 
I bore you? You lied to me very kindly 
and politely. Allow me to lie to you and 
assure you that—oh, well, anything you 
like,”’ he concluded vaguely. 

“Ves, I lied, because I had no money to 
pay for a cab, and because I can’t go home 
until to-morrow morning — Wednesday 
morning. But—I have no money and 
nowhere to go.” 

Slowly he drew on his coat. “ You must 
have something to eat, first of all,” he said; 
“and then, we shall see. As for me—the 
river can wait.” 

Again he gave her his arm, and again 
she took it, but this time their positions 
were reversed. She was now the protector, 
and strangely enough this fact gave her 
perfect courage. 


By six o’clock the two sat in a very hum- 
ble and not particularly clean room of a 
small inn not far from the river, waiting 
for the breakfast that a very frowsy and 
ill-tempered woman had been persuaded 
to prepare for them. 

“It will be very bad,” Mrs. Britton’s 
companion told her, with one of his humor- 
ous grimaces, “ but it will be hot, and it will 
do us both good. Would you like,” he 


went on with a quick transition, “to know 
my name?”’’ 

“Oh, no,” she returned hastily; 
that is not necessary. 
to tell you mine, and——’ 


“surely 
I should not like 


? 
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“T did not mean that.” 
His voice sounded hurt, and she was 


sorry. “Listen,” she said, “I will tell you 
how I came to be roaming about the streets 
at such an hour.” 

And she told him quite truthfully, he 
listening with compressed lips and a frown 
on his white brow. 

He had, she saw, singularly large and 
gentle eyes of a pale gre yish-green color. 
The lids were finely cut but nearly lashless, 
and under the iris a narrow line of white 
was visible. In the prematurely wrinkled, 
wan face these eyes had a curious air of 
being too innocent, too childlike, as if they 
had got there by mistake. 

When she had finished speaking he said 
gently: 

“T see. You dislike him so much that 
you forgot everything and just—bolted.”’ 

“Ves, I just bolted.” 

“And I imagine you were going to—to 
do what I was going to do.” 


“No,” she answered quietly, “I can 
stand things.” 
He flushed. “That was rather hard, 


wasn’t it? However, you are right. I 
am a coward. Now may I tell you my 
story? It is short.” 


“Yes, tell me. And—I didn’t mean to 
be hard.” 

So in the dingy, commonplace little room 
she listened to his story. It was as dingy, as 
commonplace, in its way, as the room. 
For weeks he had tried to make up his 
mind to die, but he was, as he said, too 
great a coward. One night he had spent 
on Westminster Bridge, trying to jump over; 
once he had taken a pistol and managed 
to get shut in the park; once he had sat for 
hours with his legs dangling over the out- 
side of his window-sill, trying to jump. 
“T can’t do it,” he wound up, as the woman 
brought in the breakfast and slammed it 
down on the table, “I just can’t.” 

“It is strange,” she returned, “how 
alike our stories are. He does that, too 


—I mean, what she does.” 
“Drinks ?”’ he asked harshly. 
* Ves.” 
“Oh, you poor child! And you can 


stand it?” 
“‘Yes—in a way.” 
“Yet you hate him.’ 
“Oh, yes.” 
“Do vou ever,” he asked, leaning across 
the table and speaking in a whisper, “do 


’ 
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you ever hate him so that you—you want 
to kill him?” 

“Oh, no!’’ In_ spite 
shrank back from him. 

‘Ah, well, I do. I—I frequently want 
to kill her. You have no children?” 

*No.-”’ 

“Well, we had. I—was fond of him. 
And she got some whiskey one day and let 
him—crawl into the fire and be burnt to 
death while she slept.” 

Mrs. Britton set down her cup of tea 
untasted. 

“There, I shouldn’t have told 
Forget it, and eat your breakfast. 
butter is fairly good; have some.” 


of herself she 


you! 


‘The 


At noon they were still together, having 
driven over the river and out into the coun- 
try. It had all happened, it seemed to 
her, quite naturally. After breakfast he 
had gone back to the subject of the child 
he had lost, and over which he had ap- 
parently brooded to a dangerous extent. 
Suddenly, as he was trying to describe the 
little fellow, he had broken down and wept 
convulsively, his smooth, yellow head in 
his arms on the table. And she, quite as a 
matter of course, had tried to comfort him, 
stroking his hair, patting his arm, whisper- 
ing to him such words as occurred to her. 

When he was himself again, the childlike- 
ness of his eyes curiously dominating the 
rest of his face, so that he seemed vears 
vounger, he had thanked her, paid the bill, 
and they had gone out again into the rainy 
morning. 

“You won’t leave me yet, will 
he asked piteously, his lips still shaking, 
and she answered that she would stay 
with him as long as he wanted her. So he 
hailed a hansom and told the man to get 
them away out of the streets as soon as 
possible. 

‘You are an angel of kin 
to her after lunch, as they sat by a fire in 
the deserted inn-parlor. 

“No, I am not good at all.” 

“You are to me.” 

“Vou were good to me. 

“Oh, good! I am kind-hearted always. 
Iam even kind to her. I can’t be unkind.” 

“T can,” she remarked grimly. “I am 
always unkind to—to him.” 

“Are you?’’? He looked at her with a 
curious kind of admiration. “What do 





you? 


dness,” he said 


” 


you do to him?” 
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“Well, I ignore him as much as possible, 
and refuse to have his friends come to the 
house. It is really my house, so that 
makes it all the meaner of me. And I 
don’t pay his debts until I absolutely must 
—so that he won’t get to taking it as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

‘You have money, then?” 

“Yes, I have three thousand pounds a 
year. And when he has been—you know— 
I refuse to listen to his apologies and I look 
disgusted. Oh,” brightening, “I am very 
horrid to him!’’ 

‘Does he dislike you, too?” 

“No, oh, no, he rather likes me. He is 
proud of me—of my money and my looks,” 
she added indifferently. 

The man looked up from the fire. “Yes, 
you are pretty,” he sz uid, as if noticing the 
fact for the first time. ‘‘ How old are you?” 

“Twenty-eight. And you?” 

“Thirty-three, but I look older of 
course; I makeso many faces. That makes 
wrinkles—and then the make-up——’”’ 

“Oh!’? She dropped the poker with a 
clatter. “You are an actor?” 

“Of course Iam. Didn’t you know ?’’ 

“How should I know?” 

“Of course. Oh, yes, I am an actor. 

do—low comedy at the Jocundity.” 

“You! Low comedy!” 

“Ves. It is rather a joke, isn’t it? But 
you must have seen ‘The Telephone 
Girl??? 

“Of course! Of course I 
were the dancing master, *‘ Foljambe 
I knew I had seen you before. 
laughed! You were—wonderful.” 

He smiled. “Yes, it was funny. A 
good réle, you know; but it suited me. I 
ought to have been a great actor,”’ he added, 
with a sort of simple regret, “for I certainly 
had talent; but—— 

She was silent for 
bering some remarks 
about the réle in question. Her husband 
had been a dramatic critic for years, and 
though he had of late vears lost caste, he 
was still discriminating enough when quite 
himself. 

“T heard—some one who knew 
vou were too 
began at length; “th 








did, and you 
*! Oh, 
How 
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moment, remem- 
of her husband’s 





say that 
she 


plav 


good for such piavs, 


at vou ought to 


Shakespeare. I suppose you have thought 
of that ?”’ 
He shook his head with a frown. ‘No. 


Low comedy is my style—or was. Even 











that is too good for a man in my condition. 
I—I have begun to forget my lines.” 

She was painfully sorry for him. “Why 
don’t you—get rid of her and begin over ?”’ 

“Tt cant." 

“But why? Why he, that critic, said 
that your very voice was remarkable. He 
spoke of Touchstone, and other Shake- 
spearian characters. And you 
young. You have no right to give up, I 
tell you.” 

He laughed. “As if I didn’t know all 
that! But it’s no use thinking about it. 
I’m so—so miserably unhappy. Oh, it’s 
weak, I know, but 1 can’t help letting it 
make me miserably unhappy. I can’t do 
good work, or have any ambition, when 

like this.’ 


are SO 


, 


I’m 

“Of course; I understand that. That’s 
why you ought to get rid of her—divorce 
her, I mean.” 

He stared at her curiously for a moment, 
his big, light eyes filling with tears. “I 
can’t,” he said; “the poor thing is fond 
of me.” 

There was a long silence. 

“How—strange! How—awful! 
what is so awful about—us. He 
in his way.” After another pause, she 
went on, “I suppose it ought to make us 
care for them, too, only it doesn’t.” 

“No, it doesn’t.” 

“But even as it is you ought not to let 
it ruin your career. Have you any peo- 
ple? What do they say?” 

“My father is dead, and my mother 
married again—beneath her. My father 
was only a bookseller, but this man is 
well, he keeps a pub out Earl’s Court way.” 

“IT see. But really, Mr. Power—I re- 
member your name, he, that critic, talked 
of you so much—what are you going to 
do 2”? ; 

He rose and went to the window. “Look! 
the sun is coming out! Let us drive on. 
Shall we? This one day is ours, let’s be 
happy!’’ 

“Happy! Yes. 

“Twenty past three. 
theater at seven.” 

“And I—I can ‘come by an earlier 
train’; there is one at 7.15. I can invent 
some reason.” 


“Then—shall we go 


That is 


IS, too, 


What time is it ?”’ 
I must be at the 
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At five they had come part way back to 
town, and were drinking tea in another 
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inn-parlor. A quaint, tidy room, this, 
with a bright fire, pictures of the royal 
family on the walls, and humble, well- 
tended plants in the window. 

“This isn’t so bad, is it?’’ asked Power, 
watching her hands as she poured the tea 


into the thick cups. “It seems—home- 
like, somehow. Not like my home, God 
knows.” 

“Ves. Have some bread and butter.” 


They ate and drank silently, for the last 
minutes had come. In a quarter of an 
hour they must set out for the life they 
seemed to have escaped from, and horror 
to both lay in the thought. Suddenly he 
said: 

“Look here; I am going to leave you 
here, and go back by train. The station 
is only ten minutes’ walk from here.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because I want to say good-by to you 


here, and not at some street corner. You 
have been very good to me.” 
“T have liked being with you. Some 


more tea ?”’ 

“No. Look here; will you tell me your 
name? You needn’t be afraid; [’ll never-— 
try to see you or anything, but—I want to 
know.” 


“My name is Minnie Britton — Mrs. 
Oscar Britton.” 
“Oscar Britton! Is he your—oh, my 


God, you poor little thing! you poor little 
thing! Why, I’ve known all about him 
for years.” 

“So have I. Let’s not talk about it. 
I am of no particular consequence—I 
mean to anyone but myself. But you have 
a talent that you ought to develop. I can’t 
ask you to come to see me, but—I want 
to have been of some little use to you. 
Will you promise me not to—not to do 
that? You know.” 

Again the bitter expression came to his 
face, and he laughed with scorn of himself 
as he promised. 

“Tt’s hardly necessary, for when it comes 
to the point I funk it, but—I will do as you 
want me to. Yes, I promise you.” 

They had both risen and she gave him 
her hand. 

“T shall never forget you,’”? he went on 
clumsily. “ And—lI wish I could do some- 
thing for you, but I can’t.” 

“No, you can’t. And—you will try not 
to let it ruin your life? I mean, you will 
work hard and try to do things worth your 
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while? Oscar knows, even yet, and has 
said so much about your possibilities.” 

“Oh, yes, he knows. A few years ago 
no one could touch Oscar Britton for 
dramatic criticism, and even yet-—— Well, 
I must go. Good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

His luminous eyes were wet as he looked 
at her. “I feel as if you were my sister, 
and I was losing you,” he stammered. “I 
hate to lose you.” 

“Listen. Dll talk to him about you. 
Oh, I'll not~tell about to-day, but I’ll 
manage in some way. And perhaps he’ll 
say a word for you to Sir William Buck- 
ley. He comes to us sometimes still, and 
he values Oscar’s opinion, I know.” 

Power frowned. “Oh, Buckley would 
trust me with a réle if—if he could see me 
act as I used to, but the trouble is, I—I’m 
retrograding, andI knowit. It—it is so 
sickening.” 

“'Then—then it is no use, and we must 
just give up?”’ 

Her eyes were wet, too, now. 

“Yes. Nothing is any use. She will 
cry and promise to—to be good, and then— 
it will all begin over again. Don’t 
bother about me, Mrs. Britton.” 

He took up his coat and put it on. “It 
is rather tragic, all this, isn’t it? I mean, 
our meeting this way. It would make a 
good curtain-raiser. Only it would have 
to be changed a little—we’d have to fall 
in love with each other. I wonder,” he 
went on, screwing his glass into his eye 
and taking up his hat, “why we haven’t! 
I mean, why I haven’t fallen in love with 
you. You are—well, vou know, and the— 
the contrast is certainly sufficiently great, 
and you saved my life.” 

She gave him her hand. 
You must go now, and—God bless you!” 





““ Good-bv. 


Six months later she sat back in the 
shadow in a box at the Queen Elizabeth 
Theater, her eves fixed on the stage. The 
curtain-raiser, one of the 
its author 


Was 


play, a 
and 


hits of the 


season, 
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played the title-réle—that of the “Tragic 
Comedian.” 

“He is amazing,” Britton 
thickly, beside her. 

One of the women of the party turned. 
“And isn’t he fascinating! Such a won- 
derful make-up! They say Buckley is 
keenly interested in him, and is going to 
give a long play of his next winter.” 

Britton looked at her with a blurred 
smile. ‘‘He’s my discovery, isn’t he, Minnie ? 
I saw him a year ago in some fool thing at 
the Jocundity, and you can’t fool me about 
a chap’s talent! I spoke to Buckley about 
him, too. Didn’t I, Min?” 


murmured 


Mrs. Britton, leaning forward, was 
listening to the last of the play. “Yes, 


Oscar,” she returned coldly, “he is your 
discovery.” 

The man on the stage stood facing her 
as he said good-by to the heroine. His 
eyes met hers, and he started nervously. 
“T wonder,” he said slowly, “why I haven’t 
fallen in love with you. You are—well, 
you know——’”’ 

He paused, and the heroine spoke. 
“Good-by,” she said, “and—God_ bless 


> 





vou! 
Mrs. Britton drew a long breath, and 
then, as the man in a sudden frenzy of 
overmastering feeling knelt at the heroine’s 
feet and burst into the nervous sobs which, 
in their perfection, had caused so much 
admiring comment, Mrs. Britton drew 
back out of sight from the stage. 

“Wonderful,” cried Britton hazily, as 
the curtain went down on the solitary 
figure of the heroine; “fine acting’s I ever 
saw!”? 

The pretty woman whom he admired 
passed him and put on her cloak. “It is 
such a pity,” she remarked thoughtlessly, 
to Mrs. Britton; “they say he, Power, has 
the most awful wife. A confirmed——’”’ 
She was young, and in her confusion ac- 
cented her blunder by breaking off sud- 
denly. 

Mrs. Britton smiled. “Yes, so I have 
heard—a confirmed drunkard. Poor man!”’ 
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Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Article III, 





VIII 
Thrifty Patriot Allison 
N Allison of Iowa the Re- 
Af publican-Democratic “mer 


ger” for betraying the peo- 
ple to “the interests” has 
about its craftiest senatorial 
agent. If he were a man of 
courage and decision, and 
if he “ represented” a Rhode 
Island whose senators could 
flout its public opinion, not 
Aldrich but Allison would be the leader of 
the “merger.” His skill at duplicity needs 
no other tribute than the fact that, despite 
an unbroken record of forty-three years of 
betrayal of the people to “the interests,” 
especially the people of his own state, he 
has been a senator continuously for thirty- 
three years. How politically careless have 
we been, how short-memoried, how credulous 
of words and neglectfui of deeds, how easily 
tricked by cunning appeals to prejudice! We 
have been struggling with the great thieves 
operating through railways and_ tariffs, 
and have not seen that it was the Senate 
that determined our national laws, super- 
intended the distribution of our prosperity, 
and selected our national judges. We 
have been defeated because we have not 
realized that it was our Allisons and AI- 
driches and Lodges and Baileys in far- 
away Washington, in the Senate, who were 
making our struggles futile—were making, 
and are. 

Allison’s public beginnings were in 1863, 
when he, a poor Dubuque lawyer of thirty- 
four, was sent to the House because about 
all the best young men of that then sparsely 
populated state were at the war. He found 





Section 3. 


Congress, which the people thought ab- 
sorbed in patriotic labor, really possessed 
by and busy for the great graft-seekers 
through war contracts and Union Pacific 
and other Western enterprises in vast land 
and franchise looting. Like him who 
journeyed from Dan to Beersheba, young 
Allison had fallen among thieves. But 
they did not despoil and despitefully use 
him; they made friends with him. Like 
latter-day Joe Bailey, he was poor; but, 
unlike Joe, he did not have to wait until 
he was a senator before he suddenly struck 
“pay-dirt”’ in quantity. To go into that 
part of his career in detail would be to re- 
tell the stupendous graft story of the Union 
Pacific Credit Mobilier, etc.; Allison was 
more or less active in and for all of those 
huge “loans” and land grabs which cost 
the people and netted “the interests” 
thousands of millions, besides licenses in 
perpetuity to extort rents and exorbitant 
freight rates. He was hand in glove with 
the chief “ developers of the resources of 
the country””—with John I. Blair, Morris 
K. Jesup, Jim Fisk, L. B. Crocker, Oakes 
Ames, and the rest. 

One typical instance: It came out in 
1873 that our poor young patriot had been 
for some time owner of at least sixty thou- 
sand dollars of Dubuque and Sioux City 
stock; that he got it soon after his début 
at Washington, along about 1867, when 
with his aid the road got the valuable favor 
of a Congressional act saving it from the 
just forfeiture of its charter (act of March 
2, 1867). Before the Congressional (Wil- 
son) investigation committee, compelled 
by the public scandal over the many vast 
and open robberies with Congressional aid, 
they asked Allison on February 1, 1873 
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what his interest was, and when and how 
he acquired it. Here is his reply: 

*T cannot state when I acquired it, nor can 
I state precisely what it was. My impression 
is that it was fifty or sixty thousand dollars 
originally that I subscribed to the construc- 
tion company. I think it was sixty thousand 
dollars.” 


And with this answer, so candid, so 
obviously truthful, the kindly committee 
let him off. But John I. Blair, the chief 
of the gang, testifying on February 7, 1873, 
shed a little light on where our poor young 
patriot and public servant got the trifle 
of “fifty or sixty thousand dollars” which 
made such a vague impression on his 
memory: 


“Q. Do you know who furnished the 


money for Mr. Allison? 
* A. No, sir, I do not. I am under the im- 
pression it was a gentleman from New York 
> - . be mc > ° Fees 
or Boston. I think it was a banker in New 
York.” 


The Stoux City and Pacific Grab 


How strangely these habitually cautious 
financiers become hypnotized into prodi- 
gality to our poor but virtuous young 
statesmen, our Allisons and Baileys! But 
let us hasten over his long record to pause 
for a moment upon his connection with the 
Sioux City and Pacific grab. Allison, 
Jesup, Blair, and Crocker were among 
the incorporators; Allison was a member 
of the House, and most active when, on 
July 2, 1864, the road got life, franchise, 
an eventual loan of $4,200,000, and huge 
grants of fine public lands. It picked up 
many millions more in lands and terminal 


sites as gifts from Iowa and Nebraska 
counties and cities. Expert testimony 
before the Pacific Railroads Commission 


gave the total cost of construction as not 
more than $2,600,000, the cost of honest 
construction as about $1,000,000. Yet the 
Allison-Jesup company reported the cost 
as $409,865 a mile or just over $5,000,000! 
A nice “ profit,” and this exclusive of land 
and other loot—and the road only one 
hundred and one miles long! No wonder 
our patriot Allisons and our philanthropist 
Jesups became multimillionaires. Allison 


is now credited with being the richest man 
in Iowa. 

The final chapter of this typical Allison 
instance, typical also of the origin of our 
statesmen and plutocrats, was written in 
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1900—only six years ago—when, on June 
2d, Allison, “merger” senator, pressed a 
“local bill” the effect of which was to let the 
Sioux City and Pacific looters off with a pay- 
ment of less than one-tenth of the people’s 
cash loan of $4,200,000 with thirty-odd 
years’ interest. Senator Harris of Kansas ex- 
posed the grab, recited the many scandals 
concerning that one small road, and demon- 
strated that the road was not poor but 
rich. But the “merger” lined up—aAl- 
drich, Allison, Cullom, Foraker, Elkins, 
Frye, Lodge, and the rest, to the necessary 
number—and passed Allison’s “local bill.” 

Another instance of his patriotism, taken 
at random from a multitude: Nine years 
ago Congress authorized the creation of 
forest reservations. It is not often, as we 
have seen, that any measure for the public 
good, aside from the absolutely necessary 
routine measures, gets a chance in the Con- 
gress of Aldrich and Joe Cannon. In- 
variably, such a measure is passed because 
the anger of the people forbids longer de- 
nial or because it has been charged with 
“jokers” which mean graft for “the in- 
terests”—and usually the measure com- 
pelled by public sentiment is not passed 
until it is juggled into harmlessness and 
stuffed with steals. The main graft 
* joker”’—in “ practical politics” this kind 
of treason goes by the name of “ joker’’— 
the main graft “ joker’ in the forest-reser- 
vations bill was put into it in conference 
committee by Allison and Cannon, lead- 
ing respectively the Senate and the House 
conferees. The original bill provided in 
simple justice that a‘ homesteader whose 
lands were taken for forest reserve could 
change them for equally good land else- 
where in the public domain. Patriots 
Allison and Cannon slipped in, after 
“ homesteader,”’ these four innocent-looking 
words, “or any other claimant.’ Not until 
1g0o, not until the robber railway barons 
had exchanged millions of acres of desert 
and of denuded timber lands, of snowy 
peaks and rocky slopes, for millions of 
acres of the best remaining homestead 
lands in the public domain, did it come out 
—through the “ unmerged ” and therefore 
soon retired Senator Pettigrew’s vigilance— 
what Allison and Cannon had done for 
their friends, “the interests,’ and against 
their country. Mr. Pettigrew, on May 31, 
1900, called attention to the steal; the 
Senate virtuously passed his amendment. 
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SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON OF IOWA, ONE OF THE CRAFTIEST AGENTS OF 


THE ‘‘ MERGED SENATE IN BETRAYING THE PEOPLE TO ‘‘ THE INTERESTS” 


:mendment went to conference in * Attison: I have no doubt that is all 
of Allison and Hale; it emerged vt that is a subject we cannot dea 

ered that the stealing could go on. ~~ 
Pettigrew saw what had been done. Here Obviously not. How could a “ merged” 
i extract from the record: Senate find time to interfere in behalf of 
the people and the country, when inter- 
zEW: I should like to ask the chair- _ ference would cut off rich plunder from “ the 
the committee on appropriations (Al-  jnterests’’? Not until last year, when 
ae er Se ee not “the interests’? had grabbed all possible 
som: The Gaiichaed did. eee loot, did Congress find time to repeal the 
eTTIGREW: Did he not think there were loot clause. Such traitorous doings as 
frauds being practiced under it? this, taken with senatorial license to the 
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controllers of railways to rob through ex- 
tortionate and unequal rates, explain why 
the farm mortgages of the West increase, 
why we year by year lose more and more 
of our best farming population to Canada. 


Backed by the Big Looters 


The Senate seat which Allison has held 
for thirty-three years was got for him by 
the big looters of and through railroads. 
They sought, in 1872, to elect Allison; by 
the use of money, by corruption so flagrant 
that it is still remembered, they succeeded. 
Allison has since maintained himself, not 
indeed with the people but with the legis- 
lature, by federal patronage, by attac hing 
to himself all Iowans active in politics; 
and “the interests,” by the use of passes 
and advertising contracts, have seen to it 
that even the opposition press dealt gently 
with their handy man. Said Republican 
Editor F. W. Faulkes of the stanchly Re- 
publican “Cedar Rapids Gazette,” in an 
interview in the “Kansas City Star,” on 
January 18, 18go: 


“Mr, Allison does not now represent and 
never has represented the interests of Iowa 
or of the West; he has stood as the special 
champion of the elements and meas- 
ures that have permitted, induced, and aided 
the inauguration and upbuilding of the trusts, 
combines, and commercial conspiracies which 
have been plundering the producers of the 
country. I was secretary of the Re- 
publican state committee in 1883 when Alli- 
son was a candidate. He had rooms near the 
committee rooms, and he had agents to give 
out money to be used in helping to elect 
Republican candidates for the legislature. 


Some of those, if not all, so helped, voted for 


Allison. The thing will be done again 


this winter.” 


same 


But fully as valuable to him as his rail- 
road backing and the direct use of money 
as described above have been his skill and 
power as a place and “pork” securer. 
No man, not Lodge even, has_propor- 
tionately so many heelers and henchmen 
upon the federal pay-roll. And, as chair- 
man of the Senate committee on appro- 
priations, he is the custodian of the federal 
“pork barrel.” This “pork barrel” is 
the “ merger’s” great instrument for keep- 
ing senators and representatives docile to 
“the party,”’ which we have learned means 
“the interests” behind the Aldrich-Bailey 
“merger.”” Those who offend the “mer- 
ger” by voting or speaking against its 
measures without permission, get upon 
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Aldrich’s black list and get-no “ pork”— 
and “pork”? means to the politician power 
in the machine. The business of the 
Senate appropriations committee is to see 
to it that the federal appropriations—now 
nearly a billion a year—are distributed as 
far as possible for the benefit of friends 
and agents of “the interests,” are dis- 
tributed among those loyal to “the party” 
and withheld from the “disloyal.” Using 
the people’s money to punish their friends 
and to reward traitors and those acquiescent 
in treason! While appropriation bills orig- 
inate in the House, they take final shape 
in the Senate. Thus Allison, under Al- 
drich and the “merger,” has all but abso- 
lute control over the | popularity or unpopu- 
larity of senators and representatives with 
their constituents and with the heelers and 
backers of the local machines throughout 
the country. Making an appropriation 
bill “safe and sane”’ is, therefore, a delicate, 
difficult task; no other senator works so 
hard as does Allison. 

This is the power that chiefly enables 
“Uncle Joe’? Cannon and Lieutenant Wil- 
liams to keep the House “in order.” Half- 
way through his brief two years’ term, a. 
congressman must stand for renomination 
and reélection. He has no chance to 
build himself up in a manly way; he can’t 
even speak without Uncle Joe’ S permission. 
And if he has antagonized the “merger” 
his failure as a place and “pork” getter 
usually ends him. If he by chance is re- 
nominated, where is he to find campaign 
funds, when the “ merger,” which has those 
funds, will have none of him? Is it strange 
that Uncle Joe rules the Republican ma- 
jority and Lieutenant John Sharp Williams 
the Democratic minority with such ease? 
Superb “party discipline’! And Aldrich’s 
chief disciplinarian is Chairman Allison. 
We begin to understand now how it has 
come about that the machinery of our two 
political parties has passed under the con- 
trol of two harmonious, intimate agents of 
“the interests”—Aldrich and_ Bailey’s 
friend, Ryan. 

Allison’s typical “merger”-senator rec- 
ord, in all its thirty-three industrious years 
—years that have seen his private pocket 
fill with stealthy millions—contains, so far 
as diligent search has disclosed, not an in- 
stance of service of the people, except, of 
course, lip-service. To recite here any 
large part of his acts for “the interests” 
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SENATOR SHELBY M, CULLOM OF ILLINOIS, WHOSE GREA1 
WRITTEN TO 


CULLOM ACT, WAS DELIBERATELY 
COMMERCE COMMISSION POWERLESS 


and against the people and the nation would 
be impossible and useless. We already 
have cut enough samples from the cloth to 
show that its pattern is uniform. Let us 
stop with one more illustration—this from 
his record as a loot-securer for “the in- 
terests”’ by abuse of tariff legislation. When 
the Dingley tariff bill of 1897 came up to 
the Senate for “perfecting,” it fixed the 
duty on white-pine lumber at the old 
McKinley bill rate of one dollar the thou- 
sand feet. In conference, Aldrich, Alli- 
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son, and Jones of Arkansas being the 
Senate conferees, the duty was raised to 
two dollars the thousand feet. When this 
was reported from committee on July 2oth, 
Senators Vest and Teller pointed out that 
the duty of one dollar had absolutely barred 
foreign lumber; that therefore the extra 
dollar was a frank present to the lumber 
barons, the great thieves who had stolen 
public lands and were stripping them of 
trees. Senator Pettigrew quoted from 
the “Northwestern Lumberman”’ 


of Feb- 
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ruary 27, 1897, an account of a meeting 
of lumber barons in the Senate committee 
room of that mighty Michigan lumber 
baron Blodgett’s protégé, Senator Burrows 
of Michigan. One had an envelope and 
a lead pencil. Said the “Northwestern 
Lumberman” 

‘He walked around the room and ciphered 
out a little bit, and he said, ‘Mr. Burrows, do 
you know what one dollar a thousand feet 


would mean to this little crowd of men here? 
$6,125,000 on last year’s product.’” 


But the “merger” voted the steal—and 
more than four hundred other steals, in 
the same bill, of equal and of greater mag- 
nitude and of like treachery to the people. 
Were not Aldrich and Allison in charge for 
“the interests”? Of what avail the few 
unmerged senators, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, against the “merger” in con- 
trol of the machines of both parties and 
of the campaign funds and the patronage 
—the “oil” and the “pork” which enable 
those machines to live? 

Allison, we find, is like the rest of the 
leaders of the Senate—like Aldrich and 
Bailey, like Lodge and Spooner and For- 
aker, like Elkins and Knox and Crane— 
against the people, for “the interests.”” His 
misdeeds are not of the long ago or the re- 
sult of ignorance of public questions and 
moral responsibilities, but are the deliberate 
habit of a lifetime, as are the misdeeds of 
all those senators with whom “the in- 
terests” have filled the Senate. Let us 
pass to the minor leaders, and then to the 
rank and file of the Senate—the men who 
follow Aldrich and Cannon, Bailey and 
Williams, and by vote make valid the de- 
cisions of “the interests” as to party policy, 
as to legislation, as to suppressing legisla- 
tion. A crucial fact or so about each will 
be sufficient. Of course they, all the sena- 
tors, all our politicians, have been patriotic 
in speech, have voted with their country on 
questions of foreign affairs and on such 
insignificant home questions as did not 
affect “the interests.” The “merger’’ 
men use these questions to gain false re- 
pute as patriots. But in this article, as in 
all the preceding articles, we deal only with 
acts really important to the people, really 
significant of thecharacter of the public man. 


How Cullom Serves the People 


Cullom of Illinois has been in public life 
since 1856. As a state legislator, as gov- 
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ernor of Illinois, as representative, and as 
senator, he has now~had just hal} a century 
of opportunity to serve the people. If he 
has ever served them except in nonessen- 
tials, his record fails to show it. That 
record shows throughout that, except in 
demagogic “ wind-jamming,” he has either 
held aloof or has actively aided “the in- 
terests,” usually in “shaping legislation” 
in the secrecy ‘of a committee, rarely by 
open speech, but always with his vote. He 
was Elkins’s predecessor in charge, for 
Aldrich and “the interests,’ of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee. His great 
achievement was the interstate commerce 
act of 1887, which goes by his name. That 
“Cullom act” was the result of the first 
great exposure of the rascalities of high 
finance and of the public demand that Con- 
gress cease to license and aid the rascals. 
The Cullom act, passed with blare of virtu- 
ous triumph, was, as “‘unmerged ”’ senators 
pointed out, deliberately so written that the 
Supreme Court could not but declare its 
main creation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, powerless. The favorite trick 
of the “merger,” where it has to “pander 
to public sentiment,” is to pass laws which 
the Supreme Court cannot but declare in- 
valid. On January 14, 1887, when the 
Cullom act was on its way to final passage, 
Cullom in his most patriotically heartfelt 
manner said: 


“Tt has been said over and over again that 
the railroad companies would build up one 
man and crush another; that their policy has 
been to destroy one locality or city and build 
up another. Here (in the Cullom bill) we 
have undertaken so to regulate them as to 
prevent them from doing these things, so far 
as we could do so.” 


There was nothing to prevent him and 
his fellow “mergered”’ in control of the 
Senate from entirely doing away with the 
crimes of “the interests” through railways 
—nothing to prevent it but “the interests” 
themselves. The worthlessness of the 
Cullom act and its treachery to the people 
were demonstrated within a year. Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Prouty, a 
Vermont Republican, well described it 
when he said: 


“Tf the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were worth buying, the railroads would try 
to buy it. The only reason they have not is 
that the body is valueless in its ability to cor- 
rect railroad abuses.” 
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supply “pure and wholesome water”’ for 
ten years. It supplied water from an un- 
sanitary pool known as the “duck pond.” 
And when it became a public scandal Kean 
strove in the courts and lobbied in the leg- 
islature to compel the city to buy him out. 


Yet for fifteen years this so-called law, 
this act of treason to the people, protected 
and licensed “the interests” and was used 
by the traitor Senate as 4 pretext for not 
interfering with wholesale rebating and 
the charging of exorbitant rates. 
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SENATOR WILLIAM J. STONE OF MISSOURI, ONE OF THE DEMO- 
CRATS OF THE ‘‘MERGER,” WHO DECEIVES THE PUBLIC BY 
MAKING CHEAP POLITICAL CAPITAL WHENEVER IT CAN BE 
DONE WITHOUT EXPOSING ‘‘ THE INTERESTS” TO SPECIFI¢ 
CRITICISM 


Cullom prides himself upon his physical Then there was the Elizabeth Gas-light 
resemblance to—Abraham Lincoln! Company, of which he was president and 
thie, Mimi, tail lias controlling owner. It supplied poor gas 

; at $2.50 the thousand feet. A competitor 
Kean of New Jersey is a hugely rich entered the field; Kean fought it in the 
man, rich by inheritance, richer through legislature and in the courts, wrecked it 
his manipulations of his heritage. There by reducing gas to seventy-five cents the 
was the Perth Amboy Water Company, of — thousand feet, bought it in, and then put 
which he was chief bondholder. ‘The _ the price of gas back at the old extortionate 
company had a contract from the city to figure. These are typical of his many 
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vastly profitable and onerous petty monopo- 
lies. He went to the Senate because, to 
quote Congressman Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, “behind Kean at the present day you 
find all the coal-carrying railways, because 
he is a heavy stockholder in all of them, 
and as such is a beneficiary of the rise of 
coal.” His alliances, offensive to the peo- 
ple, beat him for governor in 1892; but 
those same alliances, so popular always 
with legislatures, elected him senator in 
1899 and again last year. In the Senate 
he is openly with “the interests”; he said 
frankly in last winter’s struggle ’ between 
the people and their railway despoilers, 
“Like Senator Foraker, I am opposed 
to all government rate- “making.” He is 
chairman of the committee on audit and 
control of the contingent expenses of the 
Senate; that is, he arranges the disburse- 
ments of the Senate’s annual graft for 
mileage, perfume, razors, chatelaine bags, 
etc., etc. It was he who let the convicted 
criminal, Burton, draw many thousands of 
unearned dollars of the people’s money by 
making “constructive appearances”’ at the 
glass cloak-room doors of the Senate. As 
the senators love their petty graft, some of 
the richest being among the greediest, 
Kean’s position carries with it a surprising 
amount of power for the “merger”—as 
Aldrich well knew when he gave it to a 
“safe and sane” man. 

Stone of Missouri is one of the Demo- 
cratic or Bailey “bunch” in the “merger.” 
An ancient and _ experienced lobbyist, 
familiarly known as “Gum-shoe Bill,” 
he was made nationally famous when his 
fellow-lobbyist, Bill Phelps, said, “We both 
suck eggs, ‘but Stone he hides the shells.” 
In 1899 he opposed the assessment of the 
St. Louis street-railway companies at 
seven million dollars as “overvaluation”’; 
they now pay on twenty million dollars, 
thanks to the great Folk reform wave. It 
was that wave which, soon after Stone’s 
election to the Senate in 1903, caused the 
exposure of his lobbying in 1901 for the 
baking-powder trust, and how he dis- 
guised himself as the “ Missouri Pure- 
Food Society”—said society consisting of 
himself and two other men. Yet he said 
to the legislative committee, “I appear 
before you at the request of the Health 
Society of Missouri, composed of good 
people, both men and women, living in 
different parts of the state.” 
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In the Senate Stone has done nothing 
beyond making a few famous buncombe 
speeches. Like his fellow-Democrats of 
the “merger,” now that their votes are not 
needed by “the interests,” he is helping 
to make cheap, showy “political capital” 
wherever it can be done without exposing 

“the interests” to specific criticism. Thus, 
when the people grow weary of the so- 
called Republican wing of the “merger,” 
the leaders of the so-called Democratic 
wing can cry: “Put us in! We are real 
patriots! We voted against the steals! 
We will serve you!” The result, or, 
rather, lack of result, from substituting one 
set of agents of “the interests” for another 
set equally devoted was shown in 1892- 
1896 when Bailey’s predecessor, Gorman, 
was Aldrich’s lieutenant in charge of the 
so-called Democratic Senate. 

Nelson of Minnesota. A most impress- 
ive figure personally; and in __ patriotic 
speech as eloquent for people and country 
as Bailey or Spooner, and as effective in 
his way on the stump as was Foraker until 
he was found out. He is the foremost of 
the “Jim Hill bunch” of senators, the Jim 
Hill contribution to “the interests’” se- 
cure majority of the Senate. He got his 
seat from Hill (through Hill’s legislature) in 
1895, after a long public career during 
which the people of Minnesota had loaded 
him with honors and he had rewarded them 
by aiding their chief enemies, “the in- 
terests.” As “the interests” ask chiefly 
the preventing of legislation that would 
interfere with them, the Nelsons have small 
difficulty in deceiving the people. All 
they have to do is “stand pat” and oppose 
any proposed legislation as “unconstitu- 
tional” or “unsafe” or “a cure worse than 
the disease,” etc., etc. Nelson, a master 
of the “standpatter’s” art, has as_ his 
greatest individual service of treachery to 
the people since he became senator a trick 
that was exposed recently in the “ North- 
field (Minn.) News.” It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Roosevelt has uttered two 
sharp rebukes of Judge Humphrey for 
giving an “immunity bath” to the beef- 
trust rebaters, and, by implication, to the 
Standard Oil, United States Steel, and 
other rebate assassins. If Mr. Roosevelt 
had been less impetuous, if he had reflected 
on the text of Judge Humphrey’s decision 
and on the law before speaking, he would 
have seen that under the law the judge 
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had no option. He would have denounced 
the treason of the Senate, instead of the 
treason of the judiciary. The bill creating 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
emerged from conference committee on 
February 9, 1903, with an amendment by 
Nelson, the crucial clause of which was a 


SENATOR JOHN KEAN OF NEW JERSEY, 
AND WHO 


ROADS BEHIND HIM, 
RATE-MAKING 


provision that “all the requirements, ob- 
ligations, liabilities, and immunities im- 
posed by” the just-passed Elkins amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act 
“shall also apply to all persons who may be 
subpenaed to testify as witnesses or to 
produce documentary evidence” before 
the commissioner of corporations. That 
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is, the devoted Nelson had slipped in a 
clause changing the law to ferret out crime 
into a law to grant immunity to criminals. 
Through Elkins, the “merger” gave a 
“bath” to the railway robbers; through 
Nelson to the rest of the corporate criminals. 
Nor can Nelson and the “merger” agents 
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who voted the Nelson amendment onto 


the statute-books claim that he and they 
were innocent. In the House debates on 
the amended bill, before its final passage, 
the “Nelson amendment” was specifically 
exposed by Representative Richardson on 
February 10, 1903; it was denounced by 
Representative Adamson on the same day 
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as “a delusion and a snare, a_ hollow 
mockery, the meanest sham, the most 
contemptible fraud and false pretense.” 
That is, it was a typical “ merger” measure 
—seeming to give the people what they 
demanded, while really giving them noth- 
ing and giving “the interests” a larger 
license. We shall have to return to Nelson 
when we examine the fraudulent railway- 
rate bill passed last winter. 


New Worker for the ‘* Merger’’ 


To know where stands Senator Clapp, 
Nelson’s new colleague from Minnesota 
and a Jim Hill lawyer, it is only necessary 
to read in the “Congressional Record” 
how he concocted, with the approval of 
the “merger” Senate, an amendment to 
the above-mentioned Elkins bill of January, 
1903, to grant immunity baths to criminal 
railway extortionists and to safeguard 
them against jail. The Elkins bath was, 

“The claim that any such testimony (be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
is evidence tending to criminate the person 
giving such evidence shall not excuse such 
witness from testifying; but such evidence 
or testimony shall not be used against such 
person on the trial of any criminal proceed- 
ing. 

That is, officers of corporations could 
get immunity, but it was not absolutely 
clear that corporations themselves could. 
So forward came Clapp for “the interests” 
and the “merger,” and (Congressional 
Record, February 3, 1903) said, “We 
find that the immunity is not broad 
enough.” Then he proposed that 

“No person or corporation shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
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feiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he or it 
may testify or produce evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, in such proceeding.” 7 


The Senate promptly passed the full 
and free extra bath for its masters; but the 
House did not dare go so frankly to such 
lengths, and the Elkins immunity bath, 
equally good for all practical purposes, 
became a law. A law! And these men 
lawmakers! 

Last winter Congress, with a campaign 
record to make, and with Mr. Roosevelt 
and the people clamoring, passed a bill 
introduced by Knox to make _ possible 
official inquiries into crime without neces- 
sarily granting the Elkins-Nelson immunity 
bath. But the object of the Elkins-Nelson 
“joker” had been in the main accom- 
plished. Also, who knows but that a 
“joker” is hid in the Knox law or in some 
other law which may have been slipped 
through and whose purpose will not ap- 
pear until after this fall’s elections are 
over? 

Very important are those elections to the 
“merger”; for, to note only the chief point, 
the legislatures then elected will choose 
the successors of Bailey, Elkins, Nelson, 
Crane, and Cullom—five highly important 
men to the “merger.” It will be inter- 
esting to see just how far the people are 
awake to the real cause af the futility of 
their struggles against the archenemy, to 
the real reason why prosperity is trimmed 
and clipped and adversity made more bur- 
densome. For the Senate, the “merger,” 
controls the pockets of the people—con- 
trols your pocket! 


(To be continued.) 


Next month, the minor leaders and the led. 





VIEW OF THE SALTON SEA IN THE LOWER PORTION OF THE ANCIENT SINK 


Wonderful New Inland Sea 


By EDGAR L. LARKIN 


The Colorado River has played a gigantic practical joke upon the ranchers of 
Southern California a joke which is proving very serious. The ranchers wanted to 
irrigate the desert lands lying in a vast basin including a large area from ten to three 
hundred feet below sea-level, and in which is the famous Salton Sink. An irrigation 
company tapped the Colorado River near Yuma, Arizona, to run some of the water 
off ina long canal. The river ran forth with a vengeance, cutting a deeper and wider 
channel in the canal than the irrigators had dreamed of, and it kept on cutting and widening 
until the whole stream, deserting its ancient course, which was southward to the Gulf 
of California, flowed northwesterly into the Imperial Valley and on to the Salton Sink, 
over a hundred miles away from its original bed. 

Now instead of a great desert there is an inland sea. This sea is expanding, 
in spite of all efforts to check the flood, and towns, railroads, and ranches are being 


inundated.— Editor's Note. 


ARTHQUAKES, volcanoes, _ its ancient course to the Gulf of California; 
floods, the turning of a vast has forsaken its channel traversed during 
uncounted centuries; and now pours silt- 
7) formation of a new sea, have laden floods into one of the most remark- 
~<4/) conspired to make this year able depressions known to geologists—the 
one of striking geologic un- Salton Sink. 
rest, turbulence, and confusion. The Col- The lowest depth of this sink is two hun- 
orado River has entirely ceased flowing in dred and eighty-seven feet below sea-level. 
46 
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Millions of years ago, it was connected 
with the Pacific Ocean, and was therefore 
filled with salt water. Later, this connec- 
tion with the ocean was filled up with fine 
silt from Colorado and Utah. The fierce 
semitropic sun of Southern California made 
short work of evaporation. The sea van- 
ished, and left a thick layer of salt on the 
bottom. And then, a million or two years 
later, the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
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pany put down tracks to the center of the 
sunken area, backed in whole trains of cars, 
shoveled up the pure white salt, and sent it 
to Chicago and New York. I have seen 
them filling cars standing on tracks more 
than two hundred and fifty feet below the 
level of the ocean, whose waves were beat- 
ing beyond that bulwark, the San Jacinto 
Mountains, and have wondered what 


would happen if an earthquake came and 
suddenly split the giant granite walls. 
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In remote ages the Gulf of California 
extended to the northwestern end of what is 
now the Salton Sink, just including the site 
of the town of Indio, on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. The ancient beach can now be 
traced around the primeval depression. It 
contains oceanic remains and _ prehistoric 
débris. In places, marks worn by waves 
can be seen in the rocky shores. 

All the buildings of the salt-works, the 
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homes of the workmen, the machinery, rail- 
way tracks and stations are now (July 
15th) fifty-five feet under water. The sea Is 
forty-five miles long and from twelve to 
twenty miles wide. Tt is now rapidly rising 

and will continue to rise until the new dam 
is finished, or until the Colorado River low- 
ers to a stage where its inflow due to gravity 
will be balanced by evaporation from the 
Then the sea will be 
all the water of 


surface of the sea. 
stationary. At present, 











THE COLORADO RIVER NEAR 
RAILWAY 





NEW BED OF 


the river is pouring with rush and roar into 
the sink. A man crossed the forsaken bed 
near Yuma with horse and buggy, and the 
wheels were not in water. For the fact 
stands out that the bottom of the new chan- 
nel, cut in yielding silt, is lower than that 
of the old. This gives rise to an engineer- 
ing problem of vast proportions. The 
break in the side of the river is now about 
4100 feet in width: the velocity of the 
water is that of a mill-race. A dam must 
be put across high and strong enough to 
turn the river away from the Salton Sink 
into its original bed, and to the Gulf. This 
problem is now attracting the attention of 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company, the 
California Development Company, and the 
Imperial Land Company. The  ablest 
hydraulic engineers are on the ground, and 
elaborate plans are being worked out. The 
work will be costly; but many millions are 
at stake. 

Not the Nile nor the Ganges, the Mis- 
sissippi nor the Amazon, has brought down 
from continental areas and deposited a 
richer soil than has the Colorado. Several 


years ago I explored bare and denuded 
wastes in Colorado. Later, I descended to 
the profound depths of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, in Arizona, amid the 
scenic splendors of the earth, and wondered 
where the products of hundreds of millions 
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UNDER WATER 


of years of wearing and abrasion might 
then be. For the colossal canyon, three 
hundred miles long and from 3000 to 6200 
feet in depth, was entirely excavated by 
sand- and silt-laden water. 

I climbed a tower in Calexico, California, 
and saw all the material—nearly twelve 
thousand square miles of it, and of great, 
but unknown, depth. The expanse is 
hemmed in by mountain ranges on all sides 
save the southern, where, extending into 
Mexico, it stretches far and away to the 
Gulf. This area is composed entirely of 
silt of exceeding fineness. Since 1845, it 
has been called the Colorado Desert—an 
appropriate name, for death awaited man, 
animal, or bird attempting to cross its 
mystery profound. But now entire square 
miles are covered with crops of grain, 
grasses, fruits, and vegetables, all growing 
in almost tropical luxuriance. The rapidity 
of growth astonishes all who behold. Since 
Ig01, water supplied from the Colorado 
River by a network of canals has turned 
this precious expanse, this splendid valley, 
into a remarkable garden—the hothouse of 
the United States. The very soil cries out 
for a hundred thousand from the pent-up 
East to come, plant, and till. And now 
rich fields are being worn away from the 
western side of the lovely vale by rapid 
floods and deposited in that capacious and 
639 
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hungry desert maw, the Salton Sink. 
Houses, grain, hay, fruits, vegetables, roses, 
and carnations are torn away and hurried 
to the bottom of the new sea. 

“Oh, look!” was an exclamation I heard 
in Mexicali, just across the line from 
Calexico. A house was falling into the boil- 
ing flood. “See that little coffin!” One 
end projected over the water. It soon fell 
into the torrent; and then another, and 
another. The Mexican cemetery was being 
undermined. In a few hours it all fell into 
the rapids, twenty feet below. When I left 
Mexicali, every business house was on its 
way to the sea, and four-fifths of the dwell- 
ings. Calexico, in California, was threat- 
ened, and great trees were cut and rolled 
to the brink. Ropes were attached to their 
trunks, and then they were lowered into the 
flood, which pressed them against the per- 
pendicular walls, diminishing the cutting 
force of the water. The advance water 
of the coming flood traversed the dry bed of 
a small stream, New River, flowing, at 


VIEW OF THE NEW RIVER JUST AFTER LEAVING 
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times, northward past Calexico to the sink. 
The new floods cut out this channel but not 
fast enough, so they overflowed and became 
a wide and rapid stream. 

So great is the geologic interest of this 
turning of a river, that I have made two 
expeditions to study it (June 4th and 2oth). 

On June 4th, from a tower in Calexico, I 
saw the river to the west running to the 
north as a shallow stream, eleven miles 
wide. On the 29th, the same stream could 
not be recognized. It had subsided in 
twenty-five days to a width of four hundred 
feet, and a depth of forty-five feet, the 
water being twenty feet below the surface 
of the land. The velocity of flow was ter- 
rific, the roaring awful, and the cutting away 
still more awful. All the water, once spread 
out over a width of eleven miles, had to 
crowd through this channel four hundred 
feet wide. Its turbid flow cut out Mexicali 
in thirty-six hours. ‘The receding rapids 
are far southeast of Calexico, in Mexico, at 
present, having just grazed the levee in their 


ITS OLD BED. THE STREAM HERE IS THREE. 


THOUSAND FEET WIDE 








THE NEW RIVER AT CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 
CARS USED AS HOMES BY 
passing. At first, they were far to the 


northwest, at the edge of the Salton Sink. 
If the flood continues the tumbling waters 
will inevitably back up to the original cut 
just below Yuma. It is known to engineers 
that if this occurs, the vast scheme of engi 
neering known as the “ Yuma Project,’’ the 
Laguna dam, 4780 feet in length, twelve 
miles above Yuma, now being exploited 
by the United States government, at a cost 
of more than three million dollars,will be in 
danger from this continued cutting back- 
ward of the bottom of the river. 

The California Development Company 
began excavating the elaborate system of 
canals in the autumn of 1900. On July 1, 
igor, the first water in quantity sufficient 
to irrigate one thousand acres was delivered 
in the Imperial Valley, sixty miles west of 
the head of the canal leading out of the 
river eight miles below Yuma. When the 
present flood came, water was being sup 
plied to 225,000 acres. Silt was deposited 
in the first cut in the river bank. This 
lessened the speed of the water and allowed 
more silt to settle. Another intake was cut 
below the first. It clogged up. A third was 
dug still lower. It choked also. These 
three cuts were in California. But the 


Imperial Valley folk put up a great cry for 
more water, as the valley was rapidly in 
creasing in population. The company 
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decided to go still lower down the river into 
Mexico. They cut another canal, fifty feet 
wide, leading into the main Imperial canal. 
The idea was to get a greater incline, with 
increased velocity of water so that silt would 
not be deposited, and afford temporary relief 
to the farmers below. The Colorado was 
at a low stage, and the engineers thought 
that gates could be put in long before the 
regular flood-time came on. 

But an unlooked-for trouble came. The 
Gila River suddenly poured a wall of water 
into the Colorado at Yuma. This unex- 
pected flood soon found its way into the 
new cut in the Mexican bank. Silt had no 
time to fall. Instead, the cut deepened, and 
both banks began to cave into the stream 
ever increasing in momentum. Soon alarm 
came into the minds of the engineers, and 
hurried attempts were made to secure con- 
trol. Piles were driven above all the ditches 
into the bed of the Colorado. Willows were 
cut, bound with cables, and lowered along 
side of the piles; and stones were thrown 
upon them. 

By this time the annual flood of the Colo- 
rado had come, and the first, second, and 
third “attempts,” as they are called, were 


destroyed. Piles, willow-bundles, and 
stones were swept away as grass. A large 


island opposite the Mexican ditch vanished, 
and floods came on apace. The new fifty- 
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foot canal soon widened to one hundred, to 
five hundred, to one thousand, to four 
thousand feet; and the roaring waters 
seethed in an angry flood, cutting out banks 
and tearing down trees. 

My first trip was to the towns of Calexico 
and Mexicali; the second was direct to 
Yuma. The steamer Searchlight 
boarded by California Development Com- 
pany and Southern Pacific Railroad offi- 
cials, and civil and hydraulic engineers and 
surveyors. A rapid descent of eight miles 
brought the boat to the mouth of the liter- 
ally raging canal. The rushing water was 
three thousand feet wide, while a bar of silt 
occupied the other one thousand feet. 

The velocity of the water is so great that 
the cutting is rapid. Hundreds of tons of 
earth are undermined. The weakened 
mass falls with a roar like dull thunder; but 
the breaks are not inclined; always vertical. 
The silt dissolves as though it were sugar. 

When the first water of the flood reached 
the sink, it poured over into it with great 
speed. And then a wonderful thing oc- 
curred—cutting backward. At once, the 
falls or rapids began to go upstream. At 
times, the rate of recession was half a mile 
in twenty-four hours. If this flood contin- 
ues, this cutting upstream will reach the 
bank of the Colorado at the original cut. 
It may keep on cutting until Yuma is 
passed and the Laguna dam reached. If 
this happens, this great dam will collapse, 
ind with it millions of dollars, the cost of the 
dam, and other millions, in loss of irrigation. 

The sill of the car window began to in- 
cline downward near Indio, whic hi is twenty- 
two feet lower than the ocean. Onward the 
train sped, down, down, nearer to the center 
of the earth. Soon after passing Mecca, 
some one exclaimed, “ Oh, look! water in the 
desert!”? Sure enough! there was the sea. 
A brisk wind was kicking up whitecaps, 
and these dashed against clumps of sage- 
brush. A strange combine- sage-brush and 
water! We were on the third railroad; the 
first and second were resting on the salt 
bottom of the sea. On my first visit, I 
secured an ordinary view of the sea and 
depressed area. But on the second, it was 
my good fortune to behold a scene of splen- 
dor. The declining sun suddenly emerged 
from behind a peak, its slanting rays illu- 
minating the whole interior. I saw it all for 
five minutes—every outline of the ancient 
shore and of the modern sea. This entire 


Was 


sink is wonderful and of great scientific in- 
terest. And this lighting up of the primeval 
sink, this flooding of ancient oceanic ruins 
with supernal light, is beyond description. 

In Yuma I ascended a high place and 
with an opera-glass looked at the sink from 
the east. ‘The sun, at a different angle, was 
shining on the mighty rim of this cup in the 
earth. I saw how it was made, and how cut 
off from the ocean. The entire geology of 
the region was revealed. In the vertical 
river walls at Mexicali I saw edges of layers 
of differently colored silt and soil. These 
strata are as leaves of a historic book, faith- 
ful records of rainfalls in Utah and Colo- 
rado all along through eons piled on eons of 
a stupendous geologic duration. 

A vast scheme to restore the river to its 
old bed, now almost ready for execution, 
has been planned by one of our greatest 
railway engineers, Colonel Epes Randolph. 
A branch railroad twelve miles long has 
been built from the main line of the South 
ern Pacific, through thickets and jungles to 
the break. The plan is based on concerted 
action; two thousand men have been care- 
fully instructed how to act at the critical 
moment. When the exact time for action 
arrives, they will hear the word of com- 
mand—and they will act with the accuracy 
of a machine. Each man will know just 
what to do. First will come hundreds of 
mattress-men bearing great mattresses or 
bundles of willows bound with heavy wire 
ropes. These will be sunk to the bottom. 
Then pile-drivers will pin them down with 
heavy piles. This line of bundles and piles 
will extend four thousand feet across the 
break. Trains loaded with large stones will 
then be backed across the break and the 
stones will be dropped on the bundles. And 
then another layer of mattresses and an 
other of stones will be added, and so on up 
to the bottom of the railroad track. Car 
loads of fine stone and gravel will be 
dumped on the dam until the colossal bar- 
rier is completed. More than half of the 
water will be diverted around the dam 
through a side canal while the work is going 
on. The scheme is comprehensive indeed. 
A vast quantity of material will be at hand 
on each bank. When the dam is finished, 
the great head-gate in the side canal will be 
closed, and the river will return to its origi- 
nal course, on to the Gulf of California, thus 
saving the Imperial Valley and its precious 
soil, in which many millions are invested. 





League of the 
| Little Hats 


€ How the Women of Paris Have Met 


Growing Opposition to Large Headgear 


By ELEANOR ATTERBURY 


HE League of the Little Hats is 

growing daily. It is no longer a 

movement; it has become a revolu- 

tion, and the month of October has 
been chosen for the inauguration of the new 
idea.” This is the latest news from the 
source of the world’s fashions — Paris. 
When the theaters are reopened for the 
season, male spectators will have real cause 
for rejoicing. For it must be understood 
that in the French capital the custom is for 
ladies to wear their headgear during the 
play, and in some seasons of exaggerated 
modes mere man went, not to view the stage 
but a forest of straw, flowers, and feathers, 
the setting for a gorgeous aviary, since 
whole birds—beak, plumes, and claws 
were there as well. 

In America, some years ago, pity de- 
scended into the charitable heart of woman, 
and the hat at the theater was abolished. 
Nevertheless it is stil! largely retained in the 
lecture- and concert-hall, and is practically 





compulsory in church, in spite of the fact that 
it is a great pleasure to watch the dexterous 
fingers of a Paderewski, or to get an unin- 
terrupted view of the orator, preacher, or 


singer. Therefore the story of the League 
of the Little Hats may be a hint and a warn- 
ing to the fair sex of this country. 

The women of Paris had no desire to 
renounce a cherished ornament, and they 
were clever enough to effect a compromise 


when it became known that theatrical 
managers were thinking seriously of forbid- 
ding the wearing of hats in their houses. 
An alternative which seemed hard enough 
was finally offered. “The hat must be small 
or there will be no hat at all,’”’ was the edict. 
And, thanks—so the Parisienne feels—to a 
number of women who by their name, rank, 
and elegance are. able to control the styles, 
there will be a hat, but it will be small. 

~ Apart from the theater problem, another 
danger which bade fair to assume formida- 
ble proportions was beginning to threaten 
the large hat. The Parisiennes were some- 
what astonished to learn, last spring, that a 
number of prominent men were organizing 
to banish headgear of undue proportions at 
all times and from all places. Conspicuous 
in the movement was M. Lépine, the prefect 
of police. Just why this official should con 
sider the big hat a menace to law and order 
in the community was not altogether clear, 
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but the weight of his name was sufficient 
indication that some reform was necessary. 
The Comtesse Greffulhe, born of the 
noble and powerful family of La Roche- 
foucauld, took the initiative. She laid the 
matter before several of her friends, and 
they in turn appealed to others whose 
acknowledged elegance would probably 
permit them to institute a dress reform. 
Finally the most renowned milliners were 
consulted. It was agreed that the small hat 
might be forced into next season’s styles, 
and, adopting the idea, all turned their 
attention to inspiring and designing models 
of theater hats which would meet objections. 
These were then put on public exhibition, 
and all Paris filed before them—to gaze in 
appreciation, to criticize, to suggest im- 
provement, and, finally, to adopt them. 
There was, of course, a degree of oppo- 
sition—skepticism in some quarters, open 
hostility in others. Certainly a large hat is 
more becoming than a small one. It throws 
softening shadows over the face, and gives it 
a much-sought-for “character.” In_ the 
glaring light of theater-halls, amid gilt 
decoration and furnishing of strong color, it 
may easily be seen that small hats and bon- 
nets would make but little effect. 
Nevertheless both skeptics and opponents 
renounced their smiles and their jeers when 
they had been to the Rue d’Astorg, and had 








examined the marvels destined to replace 
the vanished glories of the big hat; and it 
was noted in some cases that the very ones 
who had proclaimed their attachment to last 
season’s large headgear were among the 
first to invest heavily in the little hats of the 
coming autumn. 

Such is the history of the League of the 
Little Hats—a really sensible reform in 
feminine attire effected by the combined 
eftorts of women of fashion and the milli- 
ners. Of course no one woman could have 
accomplished this, and the League of the 
Little Hats points to what is probably the 
only satisfactory method of obtaining any 
desired reform in dress. 

One difficulty in the path of reform in 
women’s dress has always been that prac- 
tical dressmakers and milliners have rarely 
been heeded or consulted. Many at- 
tempts have failed because the proposed 
costume has lacked the necessary element 
of beauty, which the skilled designer of 
clothes would be able to give. jrhe,or- 
ganizers of the League of the Lie Hats 
had the wisdom to do nothing without the 
help and advice of the mos? famous milli- 
ners in the world. Yet in this instance the 
exquisite taste of the Parisian women of 
fasnion was shown by the fact that their 
own designs rivaled in popularity those of 
professional makers of hats. At the sale 


in the Rue d’Astorg the most-sought-for 
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included the designs which the 
Duchesse de Guiche, the Marquise du 
Maine, the Marquise de Jaucourt, the 
Comtesse Edmond de Pourtales, the Com- 
tesse Lafont, the Marquise de Mun, the 
Comtesse Greffulhe, and Mme. Strauss 
had planned and furnished. 

The Parisian mailliners have been busy 
all summer preparing innumerable new 
models, with which even now their shop 
windows are blooming. Blue tulle is a fa- 
vorite material, as is also the diadem of gold 
lace. Wreaths of small roses are on many 
a charming creation, and the uncurled 
ostrich plume, in possession of which the 
wearer can brave the terrors of damp- 
ness, is used often and with beautiful effect 

The exhibition of the League was an 
instantaneous and no one will 
deny, after looking at the models repro 
duced with this article, that it was a de- 
served one. 

The hats were purchased at excellent 
prices, and so great was the demand that 
one model sold thirty times. In order to 
commemorate the inception of the League, 
the entire proceeds of this, its first sale, were 
turned over to a prominent charitable 
organization—La Société Philanthropique. 
This was, moreover, a tribute to the founder 
of the League, for Comtesse Greffulhe is also 
one of the most generous and interested 
patronesses of the philanthropic society. 


models 


success ; 
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THE NEW WORLD 


CHAPTER THE THIRD—BELTANE AND NEW YEAR’S EVE—(CONT/NUED) 


SYNOPSIS : 


Change, when a huge comet is threatening to come in contact with the earth. 


‘The previous instalments deal with happenings in England just before the Great 


In addition to hard 


times and general discontent with existing social conditions, England has gone to war with Germany. 
The narrator, William Leadford, has become a socialist through the influence of his friend Parload. 


This move leads to the breaking of Leadford’s engagement to Nettie Stuart. 


The young man still 


loves the girl, and when she elopes with Edward Verrall, the son of her father’s employer, he follows 


the couple to a resort on the East coast. 


Here he attempts to kill the lovers with his revolver. 


But 


the shots go wild, and just then the earth, coming into the comet’s path, is enveloped in a gas which 


renders every living being unconscious, 
changed world. 


mother in failing health. 
much attracted to the girl. 


resolved that everything that is ugly or useless shall go. 
‘These burnings are observed as festivals. 
ill-constructed and unsanitary houses, hangings, carpets, and clothing. 


constructive efforts. 


the beauty of nature is destroyed as well, 


II 


{UT these were but the coarse 
material bases of the phenix 
fires of the world. These 
were but the outward and 
visible signs of the innumer- 
able claims, rights, adhesions, 
debts, bills, deeds, and char- 
ters that were cast upon the 
fires; a vast accumulation of 
insignia and uniforms neither 

curious enough nor beautiful enough to 
preserve, went to swell the blaze, and all 
(saving a few truly glorious trophies and 
memories) of our symbols, our apparatus 
and material of war. Then innumerable 
triumphs of our old, bastard, half-commer- 
cial fine arts were presently condemned; 
great oil paintings, done to please the half- 
educated middle class, glared for a moment 
and were gone; Academy marbles crum- 
bled to useful lime; a gross multitude of 
silly statuettes and decorative crockery, and 
hangings, and embroideries, and bad music 
and musical instruments, shared this fate. 
And books, countless books, and bales of 


This state lasts a few hours. 
Men find that they have new aims, new ambitions, new desires. 
construct the world in a fashion dictated by the principles of human brotherhood. 


that he must give Nettie up to Verrall, and does so. 
Anna Reeves comes to take care of her, and the young man finds himse:f 
Meanwhile the regeneration of the world goes steadily on. 


Humanity then awakes to a 
‘I hey begin to re- 
Leadford sees 
He returns to his home in Clayton and finds his 


People are 
Great rubbish burnings accompany gigantic 
In the huge bonfires are consumed all 
Everything that tends to mar 


From 


newspapers went also to these pyres. 
the private houses in Swathinglea alone 
which I had deemed, perhaps not unjustly, 


altogether illiterate—we gathered a whole 
dust-cart full of cheap ill-printed editions of 
the minor English classics—for the most 
part very dull stuff indeed and still clean 

and about a truck-load of thumbed and dog- 
eared penny fiction, base, watery stuff, the 
dropsy of our nation’s mind. And it seemed 
to me that when we gathered those books 
and papers together we gathered together 
something more than print and paper; we 
gathered warped and crippled ideas and 
contagious base suggestions, the formulas 
of dull tolerances and stupid impatiences, 
the mean defensive ingenuities of sluggish 
habits of thinking and timid and indolent 
There was more than a touch of 
me in helping 


evasions. 
malignant satisfaction for 
gather it all together. 

I was so busy, I say, with my share in this 
dustman’s work that I did not notice, as I 
should otherwise have done, the little indi- 
cations of change in my mother’s state. 
Indeed I thought her a little stronger; she 
was slightly flushed, slightly more talkative. 


£ 
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On Beltane Eve, our Lowchester rum- 
mage being finished, I went along the valley 
to the far end of Swathinglea to help sort the 
stock of the detached group of pot-banks 
there—their chief output had been mantel 
ornaments in imitation of marble, and there 
was very little sorting, I found, to be done 
and there it was nurse Anna found me at 
last by telephone, and told me my mother 
had died in the morning suddenly and very 
shortly after my departure. 

For a while I did not seem to believe it; 
this obviously imminent event stunned me 
when it came as though I had never had an 
anticipatory moment. For a while I went 
on working, and then almost apathetically, 
in a mood of half-reluctant curiosity, I 
started for Lowchester. 

When I got there the last offices were 
over, and I was shown my old mother’s 
peaceful white face, very still, but a little 
cold and stern to me, a little unfamiliar, 
lying among white flowers. 

I went in alone to her, into that quiet 
room, and stood for a long time by her bed- 
side. I sat down then and thought. Then 
at last, strangely hushed, and with the deeps 
of my loneliness opening beneath me, I 
came out of that room and down into the 
world again, a bright-eyed, active world, 
very noisy, happy, and busy with its last 
preparations for the mighty cremation of 
past and superseded things. 





III 


I remember that first Beltane festival as 
the most terribly lonely night in my life. It 
stands in my mind in fragments, fragments 
of intense feeling with forgotten gaps be- 
tween. 

I recall very distinctly being upon the 
great staircase of Lowchester House (though 
I don’t remember getting there from the 
room in which my mother lay), and how 
upon the landing I met Anna ascending as I 
came down. She had but just heard of my 
return, and she was hurrying upstairs to me. 
She stopped and so did I, and we stood and 
clasped hands, and she scrutinized my face 
in the way women sometimes do. So we re- 
mained for a second or so. I could say 
nothing to her at all, but I could feel the 
wave of her emotion. I halted, answered 
the earnest pressure of her hand, relin- 
quished it, and after a queer second of hesi- 
tation went on down, returning to my own 
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preoccupations. It did not occur to me at 
all then to ask myself what she might be 
thinking or feeling. 

I remember the corridor full of mellow 
evening light, and how I went mechanically 
some paces toward the dining-room. Then 
at the sight of the little tables, and a gusty 
outburst of talking voices as some one in 
front of me swung the door open and to, I 
remembered that I did not want to eat. 
After that comes an impression of myself 
walking across the open grass in front of the 
house, and the purpose I had of getting 
alone upon the moors, and how somebody 
passing me said something about a hat. I 
had come out without my hat. 

A fragment of thought has linked itself 
with an effect of long shades upon turf 
golden with the light of the sinking sun. 
The world was singularly empty, I thought, 
without either Nettie or my mother. There 
wasn’t any sense in it any more. Nettie was 
already back in my mind then. Then I am 
out on the moors. I avoided the crests 
where the bonfires were being piled, and 
sought the lonely places. 

I remember very clearly sitting near a 
gate beyond the park, in a fold just below the 
crest that hid the Beacon Hill bonfire and 
its crowd, and I was looking at and admir- 
ing the sunset. The golden earth and sky 
seemed like a little bubble that floated in 
the globe of human futility. Then in the 
twilight I walked along an unknown, bat- 
haunted road between high hedges. 

I did not sleep under a roof that night; 
but I hungered and ate. I ate near mid- 
night at a little inn over toward Birming- 
ham, and miles away from my home. _In- 
stinctively I had avoided the crests where 
the bonfire crowds gathered, but here there 
were many people, and I had to share a 
table with a man who had some useless 
mortgage deeds to burn. I talked to him 
about them—but my soul stood at a great 
distance behind my lips. 

Soon each hilltop bore a little tulip- 
shaped flame-flower. Little black figures 
clustered round and dotted the base of its 
petals, and as for the rest of the multitudes 
abroad, the kindly night swallowed them 
up. By leaving the roads and clear paths 
and wandering in the fields I contrived to 
keep alone, though the confused noise of 
voices and the roaring and crackling of 
great fires was always near me. 

I wandered into a lonely meadow, and 
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presently, in a hollow of deep shadows, I lay 
down to stare at the stars. I lay hidden in 
the darkness, and ever and again the sough 
and uproar of the Beltane fires that were 
burning up the sere follies of a vanished age, 
and the shouting of the people passing 
through the fires and praying to be deliv- 
ered from the prison of themselves, reached 
my ears. And I thought of my mother, and 
then of my new loneliness and the hunger of 
my heart for Nettie. 

I thought of many things that night, but 
chiefly of the overflowing personal love and 
tenderness that had come to me in the wake 
of the Change, of the greater need, the un- 
satisfied need in which I stood, for this one 
person who could fulfill all my desires. So 
long as my mother had lived she had in a 
measure held my heart, given me a food 
these emotions could live upon, and miti- 
gated that emptiness of spirit; but now 
suddenly that one possible comfort had left 
me. There had been many at the season of 
the Change who had thought that this great 
enlargement of mankind would abolish 
personal love; but it had only made it finer, 
fuller, more vitally necessary. They had 
thought that since men now were all full of 
the joyful passion to make and do, and glad 
and loving and of willing service to all their 
fellows, there would be no need of the one 
intimate trusting communion that had been 
the finest thing of the former life. And in- 
deed, so far as this was a matter of advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence, they were 
right. But so far as it was a matter of the 
spirit and the fine perceptions of life, it was 
altogether wrong. 

We had indeed not eliminated personal 
love, we had but stripped it of its base wrap- 
pings, of its pride, its suspicions, its merce- 
nary and competitive elements, until at last 
it stood up in our minds stark, shining, and 
invincible. Through all the fine, divaricat- 
ing ways of the new life there were for 
everyone certain persons, mysteriously and 
indescribably in the key of oneself, whose 
mere presence gave pleasure, whose mere 
existence was interest, whose idiosyncrasy 
blended with accident to make a complete 
and predominant harmony for their pre- 
destined lovers. They were the essential 
thing in life. Without them the fine brave 
show of the rejuvenated world was a capar- 
isoned steed without a rider, a bowl without 
a flower, a theater without a play. And to 


me that night of Beltane it was as clear as 
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white flames that Nettie, and Nettie alone, 
roused those harmonies in me. And she had 
gone! I had sent her from me; I knew not 
whither she had gone. I had in my first virtu- 
ous foolishness cut her out of my life forever, 

So I saw it then, and I lay unseen in the 
darkness and called upon Nettie, and wept 
for her, lay upon my face and wept for her, 
while the glad people went to and fro, and 
the smoke streamed thick across the distant 
stars, and the red reflections, the shadows 
and the fluctuating glares, danced over the 
face of the world. 

No! the Change had freed us from our 
baser passions indeed, from habitual and 
mechanical concupiscence and mean issues 
and coarse imaginings, but from the pas- 
sions of love it had not freed us. It had but 
brought Eros, the lord of life, to his own. 
All through the long sorrow of that night I, 
who had rejected him, confessed his sway 
with tears and inappeasable regrets. 

I cannot give the remotest guess of when 
I rose up, nor of my tortuous wanderings in 
the valleys between the midnight fires, nor 
how I evaded the laughing and rejoicing 
multitudes who went streaming home be- 
tween three and four, to resume their lives, 
swept and garnished, stripped and clean. 
But at dawn, when the ashes of the world’s 
gladness were ceasing to glow—it was a 
bleak dawn that made me shiver in my thin 
summer clothes—I came across a field to a 
little copse full of dim-blue hyacinths. A 
queer sense of familiarity arrested my steps, 
and I stood puzzled. Then I moved to step 
a dozen paces from the path, and at once a 
singularly misshapen tree hitched itself into 
anotchinmy memory. This was the place! 
Here I had stood, there I had placed my old 
kite, and shot with my revolver, learning to 
use it against the day when I should en- 
counter Verrall. 

Kite and revolver had gone now, and all 
my hot and narrow past; its last vestiges 
had shriveled and vanished in the whirling 
gusts of the Beltane fires. So I walked 
through a world of gray ashes at last, back 
to the great house in which the dead, de- 
serted image of my dear lost mother lay. 





[IV 


I came back to Lowchester House very 
tired, very wretched, and exhausted by my 
fruitless longing for Nettie. I had no 
thought of what lay before me. 











THE SPLENDID NEARER PROSPECT OF THAT DREAMLAND CITY WAS BEFORE ME, THERE 
FOR ONE CLEAR MOMENT I SAW IT, ITS GALLERIES AND OPEN SPACES, ITS TREES 
OF GOLDEN FRUIT AND CRYSTAL WATERS 
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A miserable attraction drew me into the 
great house to look again on the stillness 
that had been my mother’s face, and as I 
came into that room, Anna, who had been 
sitting by the open window, rose to meet me. 
She had the air of one who waits. She, too, 
was pale with watching; all night she had 
watched between the dead within and the 
Beltane fires abroad, and longed for my 
coming. I stood mute between her and the 
bedside. 

“Willie,” she whispered, and eyes and 
body seemed incarnate pity. 

An unseen presence drew us together. 
My mother’s face became resolute, com- 
manding. I turned to Anna asa child might 
turn to its nurse. I put my hands about her 
strong shoulders, she folded me to her, and 
my heart gave way. I buried my face in her 
breast and clung to her weakly, and burst 
into a passion of weeping. 

She held me with hungry arms. She 
whispered to me, “There, there!’’ as one 
whispers comfort to a child. Suddenly she 
was kissing me. She kissed me with a 
hungry intensity of passion, on my cheeks, 
on my lips. She kissed me on my lips with 
lips that were salt with tears. And I re- 
turned her kisses. 

Then abruptly we desisted and stood 
apart—looking at each other. 


V 


It seems to me as if the intense memory 
of Nettie vanished utterly out of my mind at 
the touch of Anna’s lips. I loved Anna. 

We went to the council of our family— 
commune it was then called—and she was 
given me in marriage, and within a year she 
had borne mea son. We saw much of each 
other, and talked ourselves very 
together. My faithful friend she became 
and has been always, and for a time we were 
passionate lovers. Always she has loved me 
and kept my soul full of tender gratitude and 
love for her; always when we meet our 
hands and eyes give friendly greeting; all 
through our lives from that hour we have 
been each other’s secure help and refuge, 
each other’s ungrudging fastness of help 
and sweetly frank and open speech. And 
after a little while my love and desire for 
Nettie returned as though it had never faded 
away. 

No one will have difficulty now in under- 
standing how that could be, but in the evil 
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days of the world-malaria that would have 
been held to be the most impossible thing. 
I should have had to crush that second love 
out of my thoughts, to have kept it secret 
from Anna, to have lied about it to all the 
world. The old-world theory was, there 
was only one love—we who float upon a sea 
of love find that hard to understand. The 
whole nature of a man was supposed to go 
out to the one girl or woman who possessed 
him, her whole nature to go out to him. 
Nothing was left over—it was a discredit- 
able thing to have any overplus at all. 
They formed a secret secluded system of 
two—two and such children as she bore him. 
All other women he was held bound to find 
no beauty in, no sweetness, no interest; aad 
she likewise, all other men. The old-time 
men and women went apart in couples, into 
defensive little houses, like beasts into little 
pits, and in these “homes’’ they sat down 
purposing to love, but really coming very 
soon to jealous watching of this extravagant 
mutual proprietorship. All freshness passed 
very speedily out of their love, out of their 
conversation, all pride out of their common 
life. To permit each other freedom was 
blank dishonor. That I and Anna should 
love, and after our love-journey together go 
about our separate lives and dine at the pub- 
lic tables until the advent of her moiher- 
hood, would have seemed a terrible strain 
upon our loyalty. And that I should have it 
in me to go on loving Nettie—who loved in 
different manner both Verrall and me— 
would have outraged the very quintessence 
of the old convention. 

In the old days love was a cruel, proprie- 
tary thing. But now Anna could let Nettie 
live in the world of my mind as freely as a 
rose will suffer the presence of white lilies. 
If I could hear notes that were not in her 
compass she was glad, because she loved 
me, that I should listen to other music than 
hers. And she, too, could see the beauty of 
Nettie. Life is so rich and generous now, 
giving friendship and a thousand tender 
interests and helps and comforts, that no one 
stints another of the full realization of all 
possibilities of beauty. For me from the 
beginning Nettie was the figure of beauty, 
the shape and color of the divine principle 
that lights the world. For everyone there 
are certain types, certain faces and forms, 
gestures, voices, and intonations that have 
that inexplicable, unanalyzable quality. 
These come through the crowd of kindly, 
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friendly fellow-men and women—one’s 
own. These touch one mysteriously, stir 
deeps that must otherwise slumber, pierce 
and interpret the world. To refuse this 
interpretation is to refuse the sun, to darken 
and deaden all life. I loved Nettie, I loved 
all who were like her, in the measure that 
they were like her, in voice, or eyes, or form, 
or smile. And between my wife and me 
there was no bitterness that the great god- 
dess, the life-giver, Aphrodite, Queen of the 
Living Seas, came to my imagination so. 
It qualified our mutual love not at all, since 
now in our changed world love is unstinted; 
it is a golden net about our globe that nets 
all humanity together. 

I thought of Nettie much, and always 
movingly beautiful things restored me to 
her, all fine music, all pure deep color, all 
tender and solemn things. The stars were 
hers, and the mystery of moonlight; the 
sun she wore in her hair, powdered finely, 
beaten into gleams and threads of sunlight in 
the wisps and strands of her hair. Then sud- 
denly one day a letter came to me from her, 
in her unaltered clear handwriting, but in a 
new language of expression, telling me many 
things. She had learned of my mother’s 
death, and the thought of me had grown so 
strong as to pierce the silence I had imposed 
on her. We wrote to each other—like com- 
mon friends with a certain restraint between 
us at first, and with a great longing to see her 


In the Days of the Comet 





EPILOGUE 
THE WINDOW OF THE TOWER 


This was as much as this pleasant-looking, gray-haired man had written. 
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once more arising in my heart. For a time I 
left that hunger unexpressed, and then I was 


moved to tell it to her. And so on New 
Year’s Day in the Year Four, she came to 
Lowchester and me. How I remember that 
coming, across the gulf of fifty years! I 
went out across the park to meet her, so 
that we should meet alone. The windless 
morning was very clear and cold, the ground 
new-carpeted with snow, and all the trees a 
motionless lace and glitter of frosty crystals. 
The rising sun had touched the white with a 
spirit of gold, and my heart beat and sang 
within me. I remember now the snowy 
shoulder of the down, sunlit against the 
bright blue sky. And presently I saw the 
woman I loved coming through the white 
still trees. 

I had made a goddess of Nettie, and be- 
hold she was a fellow-creature! She came, 
warm-wrapped and tremulous, to me, with 
the tender promise of tears in her eyes, with 
her hands outstretched and that dear smile 
quivering upon her lips. She stepped out of 
the dream I had made of her, a thing of 
needs and regrets and human kindliness. 
Her hands as I took them were a little cold. 
The goddess shone through her indeed, 
glowed in all her body, she was a worshipful 
temple of love for me, but I could feel, like a 
thing new discovered, the texture and 
sinews of her living, her dear personal and 
mortal, hands. 


I had been 


lost in his story throughout the earlier portions of it, forgetful of the writer and his gracious 
room, and the high tower in which he was sitting. But gradually, as I drew near the end, 


the sense of strangeness returned to me. 


It was more and more evident to me that this 


was a different humanity from any I had known, unreal, having different customs, differ- 


ent beliefs, different interpretations, different emotions. 


It was no mere change in condi- 


tions and institutions the comet had wrought. It had made a change of heart and mind. 
In a manner it had dehumanized the world, robbed it of its spites, its little intense jealousies, 


its inconsistencies, its humor. 


I felt his story had slipped away from my sympathies altogether. 


At the end, and particularly after the death of his mother, 


Those Beltane fires 


had burned something in him that worked living still and unsubdued in me, that rebelled 
in particular at that return of Nettie. I became a little inattentive. I no longer felt with 
him, nor gathered a sense-of complete understanding from his phrases. His Lord Eros 


indeed! 


He and these transfigured people—they were beautiful and noble people, like 


the people one sees in great pictures, like the gods of noble sculpture, but they had no 


nearer fellowship than these to men. 


As the change was realized, with every stage of 


realization the gulf widened and it was harder to follow his words. 
I put down the last fascicle of all, and met his friendly eyes. 





It was hard to dislike him. 
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I felt a subtle embarrassment in putting the question that perplexed me. And yet 
it seemed so material to me I had to put it. “And did you——?’’ I asked. “Were 
you—lovers ?”’ 

His eyebrows rose. “Of course.” 

“But your wife r 

It was manifest he did not understand me. 

I hesitated still more. I was perplexed by a conviction of baseness. “ But——” J 
began. “You remained lovers ?’’ 

“Yes.” I had grave doubts if I understood him, or he me. 

I made a still more courageous attempt. “And had Nettie no other lovers ?”’ 

“A beautiful woman like that! I know not how many loved beauty in her, nor what 
she found in others. But we four from that time were very close; you understand, we 
were friends, helpers, personal lovers in a world of lovers.” 

“Four?” 

“There was Verrall.” 

Then suddenly it came to me that the thoughts that stirred in my mind were sinister 
and base, that the queer suspicions, the coarseness and coarse jealousies of my old world 
were over and done for these more finely living souls. “You made,” I said, trying to be 
liberal minded, “a home together.” 

“A home!’”’? He looked at me, and, I know not why, I glanced down at my feet. 
What a clumsy, ill-made thing a boot is, and how hard and colorless seemed my clothing! 
How harshly I stood out amidst these fine, perfected things. I had a moment of rebellious 
detestation. I wanted to get out of all this. After all, it wasn’t my style. I wanted 
intensely to say something that would bring him down a peg, make sure, as it were, of my 
suspicions by launching an offensive accusation. I looked up and he was standing. 

“TI forgot,” he said. “You are pretending the old world is still going on. A home!” 

He put out his hand, and quite noiselessly the great window widened down to us, and 
the splendid nearer prospect of that dreamland city was before me. There for one clear 
moment I saw it, its galleries and open spaces, its trees of golden fruit and crystal waters, 
its music and rejoicing, love and beauty without ceasing flowing through its varied and 
intricate streets. And the nearer people I saw now directly and plainly, and no 
longer in the distorting mirror that hung overhead. They really did not justify my sus- 
picions, and yet ! They were such people as one sees on earth save that they were 
changed. How can I express that change? As a woman is changed in the eyes of her 
lover, as a woman is changed by the love of a lover, they were exalted. 

I stood up beside him and looked out. I was a little flushed, my ears a little reddened, 
by the inconvenience of my curiosities, and by my uneasy sense of profound moral differ- 
ences. He was taller than I. 

“This is our home,” he said, smiling, and with thoughtful eyes on me. 








(The End.) 


Who Knows ? 


By CATHERINE MARKHAM 


Those cryptic runes upon the brake writ thick, 
Who will interpret? or that terse distich 

The cricket fills the night with, who is wise 

To give it words? And when the night-wind flies, 
Who has the delicate ear that can divine 

The auguries of the ever-whispering pine? 

Or can declare the news the white tides bring 
When shores send out their ancient summoning ? 
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Synopsis: The opening instalments tell the story of Jackson’s removal, in 1787, from North 
Carolina to the Cumberland, where his honesty and energy soon gain him the respect and confidence 
of the community as well as a good start in the legal profession. He serves in Congress in both 
houses, and on his resigning from the Senate is elected a judge of the supreme court of Tennessee. 
He leaves this to take up the life of a planter, and is soon after made a major-general of militia. In 
1791, Jackson had married Rachel Donelson, who, it appeared, had not been divorced from her 
husband, Robards. Although the matter was straightened out legally two years later, Jackson’s ene- 
mies make much capital out of the unfortunate situation, and he has many times to defend his wife’s 
honor. The gossip ceases after he has killed Charles Dickinson in a duel. The war of 1812 is de- 
clared. Jackson, with a body of volunteers, is ordered to New Orleans, but owing to a quarrel with 
General Wilkinson is halted at Natchez. Enraged and chagrined, Jackson hires transportation and 
takes his men home in a body. While he is recovering from a bullet wound received in a duel with 
Thomas H. Benton, the massacre at Fort Mims in August, 1813, starts the Creek War. Jackson 
and the Tennessee militia hasten to aid the people of the Mississippi territory, and in the following 
March destroy a large body of Creeks at the Horseshoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River. As a result, in 





May Jackson is appointed major-general in the army of the United States. 
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the government sends him to 
Fort Jackson to dictate terms 
of peace to the broken 
Creeks. 

The latter assemble, war 
paints washed off, and in a deeply thought- 
ful if not a peaceful mood. 

The general proposes terms which well- 
nigh amount to a wiping out of the Creek 
landed possessions. The Creeks go into 
secret council—executive session as_ it 
were—and bemoan their desperate lot. 
They curse the English, who urged them to 
that butchery at Fort Mims, and then de- 
serted them. Beyond relieving their minds, 
however, those curses accomplish no Creek 
good. They must still face the inveterate 
general, whose word is, “ Your lands or your 
lives!”” : 

The mournful, beaten Creeks come forth 
from executive session, and the great formal 
conference begins. The council is called 
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on the flat fieldlike expanse in front of the 
general’s imposing marquee—for he has 
come on this mission with no little of pomp- 





ous style, to the end that the Creek mind be 
impressed. 

The Creek chiefs, blanketed to the ears, 
feathered to the eyes, appear and sit about, 
cross-legged like tailors, in a half circle, 
their only weapon a sacred red-stone pipe. 
The general, blazing in a new uniform, 
comes out of his marquee. With him, 
among others, are Colonel Coffee, Colonel 
Hawkins, and, lastly, Colonel Hayne, who 
will one day cross blades in Senate debate 
with the lion-faced Webster, and have the 
worst of it. 

As the general steps forward, an orderly 
leads up his great war-horse, as though the 
conference might lapse into battle, and he 
must be ready to mount and fight. To the 
rear his hunting-shirt men, one thousand 
strong, are drawn out, as following forth 
those precautions which produce the gen- 
eral’s war-horse. The Creeks, at these evi- 
dences of suspicious alertness, never move a 
bronze muscle; they pass the sacred red- 
stone pipe with gravity unmoved, and puff 
away as though the last thing they suspect is 
suspicion. 

Big Warrior makes a speech, and is fol- 
lowed by She-lok-tah, the tribal Demos- 
thenes. The general shakes his grim head 
at their protests; there is no help for it— 
they must give him his way or fight. The 
Creeks bow to the inevitable, and give the 
general his way; which bowing submission 
is the less disgraceful, since both the Spanish 
655. 
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at Pensacola and the English at New 
Orleans, in a brief handful of months, under 
pressures less stringent than are those 
which now and here, in front of the gen- 
eral’s great marquee, bear down the broken, 
hopeless Creeks, will follow their abject 
example. 

Having made peace with the Creeks on 
the Tallapoosa, the general lets his angry, 
war-seeking eye rove in the direction of 
Florida. Many of the hostile Creek Red 
Sticks have fled to cover there, where they 
are made welcome by the Spanish Governor 
Maurequez, and petted and pampered by 
Colonel Nichols and Captain Woodbine 
of the English. The besotted Governor 
Maurequez has permitted these latter to 
land an English force, and, inspired by his 
native hatred of Americans and the sight of 
seven English ships of war in Pensacola 
harbor, has surrendered to them the last 
stitch of Florida control. 

The general guesses these things, and 
sends out scouts to make discoveries. 
Meanwhile, he marches his hunting-shirt 
men, three thousand strong, to Mobile, 
which his instincts—never at fault in war— 
warn him will be the next point of English 
attack. Word has reached him of the down- 
fall of Napoleon, and he foresees that this 
will release against America the utmost 
energies of England, who in thirty-odd 
years has not forgotten Yorktown nor de- 
spaired of its repair. 

The general’s scouts are a sleepless, 
observant, close-going set of gentlemen, 
and fairly enter Pensacola. Presently they 
are back with the news that two flags float in 
friendly partnership on the battlements of 
Fort St. Michael, one English and one 
Spanish. Also seven English warships ride 
in the harbor. 

They also say that the popinjay, Colonel 
Nichols, is issuing proclamations to the 
“People of Louisiana,” demanding that 
as “Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Eng- 
lish” they arise and “throw off the Ameri- 
can yoke”; and that Captain Woodbine is 
assembling the fugitive Red Sticks by 
scores, reviving their drooping spirits with 
English gold, English guns, English gin, 
and English red coats. Captain Woodbine, 
it appears, is so dull as to think he can make 
regular soldiers of the untamed Red Sticks, 
and drills them in the Pensacola plaza, 
where they handle their new muskets much 
as a cow might a cant-hook, and look like 
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copper-colored apes in those gorgeous red 
coats. The tactical yet tactless Captain 
Woodbine even makes his red command a 
speech, and is so unguarded as to refer by 
name to General Jackson. This is a 
blunder, as half the assembled Red Sticks 
instantly desert, taking with them the Eng- 
lish guns, the gin, and the jackets which 
have been conferred upon them. The 
oratorical Captain Woodbine is deeply im- 
pressed by the awful effect of the general’s 
name upon his red recruits, and their terror 
almost communicates itself to him. He has 
difficulty in restraining himself from desert- 
ing with them, but takes final courage and 
remains. Only he is at pains to delete Gen- 
eral Jackson from subsequent eloquence, 
and never again mentions that paladin of 
the Cumberland in the quaking presence of 
a Red Stick Creek. 

As adding to these hardy doings, the 
wordy popinjay, Colonel Nichols, fulmi- 
nates new proclamations, comic in their 
ignorance and bombast, and believes that 
the formidable general can be whipped by 
manifestoes. Also, preparations move for- 
ward aboard the English ships for the de- 
struction of Fort Bowyer and the capture of 
Mobile; for Captain Percy of the Hermes, 
who has command of the fleet, is altogether 
a practical person, and pins no faith to 
proclamations and Indians in red coats, 
when it comes to bringing a foe to his knees. 
All these interesting items are laid before 
the general by his painstaking scouts, and 
he is particularly struck with the word about 
Mobile. He sends back his scouts for 
another bagful of news, and begins to 
strengthen and stiffen Fort Bowyer at 
Mobile Point, thirty miles below the town. 

Having patched up this redoubt to his 
taste, the general puts Major Lawrence in 
command, and tells him to fight his batter- 
ies while a man remains alive. Major Law- 
rence says he will; and, having not a ship 
but a fort to defend, he follows as nearly as 
he may the motto of his heroic relative, and 
issues the watchword, “Don’t give up the 
fort!” Leaving Major Lawrence in this 
high vein, the general goes back to Mobile 
to concert plans for its protection. 

Captain Percy of the Hermes is a gallant 
man but a bad judge of Americans. He 
tells the proclaiming Colonel Nichols that 
he will take four ships, and capture Fort 
Bowyer in twenty minutes. Colone! Nichols 
has so little trouble in believing this that he 





THE GENERAL, AT THE BEHEST OF THE BLOOMING RACHEL, RESTS FOR THREE ROUND WEEKS 


conceives the deed of conquest already done. 
Moved of hope and strong waters—for the 
English have not given the thirsty Red 
Sticks all their gin—he is so far worked 
upon by Captain Percy’s turgid prophecies 
as to issue a new proclamation, declaring 
Fort Bowyer taken, and showing how, 
presently, the English intend doing likewise 
at New Orleans. Having in this way taken 
time so conspicuously by the forelock, the 
anticipatory Colonel Nichols—who has 
never been in the chicken trade and therefore 
knows nothing of what perils attend a count 
of poultry noses before the poultry are 
hatched—goes aboard the Hermes with 


Captain Woodbine and others of his staff; 
for he would be at hand when Fort Bowyer 
and Mobile succumb, ready to assume con- 
trol of those strongholds. 

It is no mighty voyage from Pensacola to 
Mobile, and a half-day’s sail will bring 
Colonel Nichols and Captain Percy within 
point-blank range of Fort Bowyer. Taking 
a bright, cool morning for it, Captain Percy 
lets fall his topsails, and forges seaward, 
followed by the cordial wishes of Governor 
Maurequez who, glass in hand, drinks 
“Good voyage!” from the ramparts of St. 
Michael. 

“All I regret is,” cries the valorous Gov- 
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ernor Maurequez, in the politest phrases of 
Castile, “that you brave English will de- 
stroy those vagabonds, and thus deprive 
me and my heroic soldiery of the pleasure of 
their obliteration when they shall have 
invaded our beloved Florida.” 

Away go the English warships in line,* 
like a quartette of geese crossing a mill- 
pond, the Hermes, Captain Percy, in the 
van. The fleet rounds the lower extremity 
of Mobile Point, out of range of Fort Bow- 
yer, and lands Colonel Nichols, with a force 
of foot-soldiers and a howitzer. This mili- 
tary feat accomplished, the fleet, still like 
geese in line, bears up until abreast of the 
fort, which is musket-shot away. There is 
no time wasted. The Hermes lets go her 
anchors, and swings broadside on to the 
fort. The others follow suit. Then, witha 
crashing broadside, by way of overture, the 
fight is on. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, twenty min- 
utes go by; shots fly and shells burst, but 
Major Lawrence still holds the fort. Evi- 
dently Captain Percy cut his time too fine! 
Then one hour, two hours follow, and 
Major Lawrence’s twenty-four-pounders 
are making matches of the Hermes. 

As the merry war progresses, Colonel 
Nichols, with much ardor and no discern- 
ment, drags his howitzer to a strategic sand- 
hill, and fires one shot at Fort Bowyer. It 
is a badly considered movement, the instant 
effect being to draw the fort’s guns his way. 
The southern battery of the fort opens upon 
him like a tornado, and he and his fellow 
artillerists retire—without. their howitzer. 
The most discouraging feature is that a 
stone, sent flying from the strategic sand- 
hill by a cannon ball, knocks out one of 
Colonel Nichols’s eyes. After this exploit, 
the one-eyed proclamationist, much sad- 
dened but with wisdom increased, is content 
to stand afar off, and leave the down-batter- 
ing of Fort Bowyer to the fleet. 

This down-battering, Captain Percy and 
his sailormen do their tarry best to bring 
about. But as hour after hour drifts to lee- 
ward in the smoke of their broadsides, and 
the stubborn Lawrence continues to send 
his hail of twenty-four-pound shot aboard, 
it begins to creep upon Captain Percy like 
mosses upon stone that Fort Bowyer is a nut 
beyond even the power of his iron teeth to 
erack. When a red-hot shot from the fort 
sets fire to the Hermes and explodes her 
magazine, the impression deepens to ap- 
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prehension, which, when the Sophia is re- 
ported sinking, ripens rapidly to convic- 
tion. Major Lawrence with his “Don’t 
give up the fort!” all but sweeps Captain 
Percy—who has tenfold his force—off the 
face of the Gulf; and this with a loss of 
eight men killed and wounded, to an Eng- 
lish loss of over three hundred. 

The fleet, battered, torn, sails adroop, 
with the Sophia three feet below her trim 
from the shot-admitted water in her hold, 
reaches Pensacola. Governor Maurequez 
looks scornfully dark, but Spaniard-like 
shrugs his vainglorious shoulders, and says 
to an aide: 

“It is nothing! They are but English 
pigs! When this General Jackson reaches 
Pensacola—if he should be so great a fool as 
to come—we Cavaliers of old Spain will tear 
him to pieces as tigers rend their prey.” 

The Red Stick Creeks, furnished of a 
better intelligence, in nowise adopt the 
valorous sentiments of Governor Maure- 
quez. The moment the English come halt- 
ing into the harbor the awful name of Gen- 
eral Jackson leaps from aboriginal lip to lip. 
Hastily tearing off Captain Woodbine’s red 
coats, as garments full of possible trouble, 
but taking with them his new guns, the 
frightened Red Sticks head south for the 
Everglades, first drinking up what remains 
of their gin. 

Captain Percy, made ten years older by 
that fight and failure at Fort Bowyer, goes 
about the repair of his ships; Colonel 
Nichols, omitting for the moment all further 
proclamations, nurses his wounds; Captain 
Woodbine, having now no Indians, aban- 
dons his daily drills on the plaza; Governor 
Maurequez, whispering with his aide, brags 
in chosen Spanish of what he will do to 
thick-skull, vagabond Americans should 
they put themselves in his devouring path; 
while over at Mobile the general hugs 
Major Lawrence to his bosom in a storm of 
approval, and gives that sterling soldier a 
sword of honor. 


XI 


THE TWO FLAGS AT PENSACOLA 


Those two flags, one the red flag of Eng- 
land, flymg at Pensacola, haunt the general 
night and day. His hunting-shirt men, 
twenty-eight hundred from his beloved 
Tennessee, and twelve hundred from the 
territories of Mississippi and Alabama, are 
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lusting for battle. He resolves to lead them 
across the Spanish line into Florida. 
“We must rout the English out of Pensa- 
cola,” he explains to Colonel Coffee. 
“Pensacola!” repeats Colonel Coffee, 
looking thoughtful. “Itis Spanish territory, 
General. There is the boundary; and 
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without liking the sound of his own voice. 
Governor Maurequez, he says, has wel- 
comed the English; he must enlarge that 
welcome to include Americans. 

“For I tell you,” goes on the general, 
“that I shall expect from him the same 
courtesy he extends to Colonel Nichols. 


‘*I BEG THE VICTORIOUS SENOR GENERALE TO SPARE MY BEAUTIFUL PENSACOLA !” 


diplomacy, I believe, although it is an art 
whereof I know little, lays stress on the 
word ‘boundary.’” 

“Boundary!” snorts the general, in 
dudgeon. “The English are there! Where 
my foe goes, I go. My diplomacy is of the 
sword.” 

The general elaborates; for he is not 


Nor do I despair of receiving it, since I shall 
take my artillery. With both Americans 
and English among his guests, if trouble 
fall out it will be his own fault, and should 
teach him hereafter to practice a less com- 
plicated hospitality.” 

One sun-filled autumn morning the gen- 
eral and his hunting-shirt men march away 
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for Pensacola, their hearts full of cheering 
anticipations of a fight, and eight days’ 
provender in the commissariat. 

“We should be there in eight days,” says 
the general hopefully, “and Governor 
Maurequez and the English will provide for 
us after that.” 

The general does not overstate the pow- 
ers of his hunting-shirt men, and the eighth 
morning finds them and him within striking 
distance of Fort St. Michael. The general 
shades his blue eyes with his hand, and scans 
the walls with a vicious, lynx-like intent- 
ness, in search of that hated red flag. His 
heart chills when he does not find it. 
There is the flag of Aragon and Castile; but 
the staff, which only yesterday supported 
the flag of England, stands an unfurnished, 
naked spar of pine. 

The general heaves a sigh. “Coffee,” he 
says,pathosin his tones, “they haverunaway.” 

“Possibly,” returns the excellent Coffee, 
who sees that the general’s regrets are 
leveled at an absence of English, and is 
anxious to console him—“ possibly they’ve 
retired to Fort Barrancas, six miles below.” 

The disappointed general shakes his 
head; he does not share the confidence of 
the optimistic Coffee. 

“Send Major Piere,” he says, “with a 
flag of truce, to announce to the Spaniard 
our purpose of lunching with him. We will 
ask him, now we’re here, by what license he 
gives shelter to our enemies.” 

Major Piere goes forward, white flag flut- 
tering, and is promptly fired upon by Gov- 
ernor Maurequez at the distance of six hun- 
dred yards. The balls fly wide and high, 
for the Spaniard shoots like a Creek. Find- 
ing himself a target, the disgusted Major 
Piere returns and reports his uncivil recep- 
tion. The general’s eyes blaze with a kind 
of blue fury. 

“Turn out the troops!’ he roars. 

The drums sound the long roll. The 
hunting-shirt men are about the cooking— 
being always hungry—of the last of those 
eight days’ rations. When they fall into 
line the general makes them a speech. It is 
brief, but it registers the point of better prov- 
ender in Pensacola than that which now 
bubbles in their coffeepots and burns on 
their spits. 

“The English, too, are there,” continues 
the general; then, in a burst of flattering 
eloquence, he adds, “and I know that you 
would sooner fight Englishmen than eat.” 
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At the name of Englishmen, the hunting- 
shirt men give such a cheer that it quite 
throws that former cheer into the vocal 
shade. Everyone is in immediate favor of 
rushing on Pensacola. 

The general becomes cunning, and sends 
Colonel Coffee, with a detachment of cavalry, 
to threaten Fort St. Michael from the east. 
The Spaniards are singularly guileless in 
matters military. That feigned attack suc- 
ceeds beyond expectation, and the be- 
fogged Governor Maurequez hurries his 
entire garrison to those menaced eastern 
walls. 

While the excited Spaniards make a 
chattering, magpie fringe along the eastern 
ramparts, the general moves the bulk of 
his hunting-shirt forces, under cover of the 
woods, to the fort’s western face. Once 
they are placed, he gives the order, 

“Charge!” 

It sends the hunting-shirt men at that 
mud-built citadel with a whoop. The 
Spaniards are unstrung by surprise, and fall 
to pattering prayers and telling beads. In 
the very midst of their orisons, the hunting- 
shirt men, as in the fight at the Horseshoe, 
pour like a cataract over the parapet, and 
sweep the praying, helpless Spaniards into 
a corner. 

The work, however, is not altogether 
done. When Governor Maurequez gives 
the order to man the eastern walls against 
the deploying Coffee, he does not remain to 
see it executed. Having sublime faith in 
the heroism of his followers, for him to 
remain personally will be superfluous. It 
may even be construed into a criticism of 
his devoted soldiery, as implying a fear that 
they will not fight if relieved of his fiery 
presence—not to say the fiery pressure of his 
commanding eye. Having thus decided his 
position, the militant Governor Maurequez, 
acting in that spirit of compliment toward 
his people which has ever characterized his 
speech, gathers up his gubernatorial skirts, 
and scuttles for his palace like a scared hen- 
pheasant. 

Having swept the walls of Fort St. 
Michael clean of Spaniards, and run up the 
stars and stripes on the vacant English staff, 
the general and his hunting-shirt men 
make ready to follow Governor Maurequez 
to the palace. He is to be their host; it is 
their polite duty to find him with all dis- 
patch, and offer their compliments. 

Full of this urbane purpose, they wheel 
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their bristling ranks on the town. Ap- 
proaching, double-quick, they casually lick 
up, as with a tongue of fire, a brace of 
abortive blockhouses which obstruct their 
path. At this, an interior fort opens upon 
them with grapeshot and shrapnel, and the 
hunting-shirt men spring at it with the ruth- 
less ferocity of panthers. To quench it is no 
more than the fighting work of a moment; 
and thereupon the general, with his flag 
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The wild hunting-shirt men are in a 
jocular mood. The terrified rushing about 
of Governor Maurequez excites their 
laughter. 

“Where is your humane General Jack- 
son?” wails Governor Maurequez, in 
appeal to the hunting-shirt men. “Where 
is he, I beseech you? For I hear he is the 
soul of merciful forbearance!” 

At this the hunting-shirt laughter breaks 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY MAJOR-GENERAL JACKSON OF THE TENNESSEE MILITIA 
THE DAY OF HIS DEPARTURE FOR NEW ORLEANS, ON WHICH JOURNEY 


HE WAS HALTED AT NATCHEZ 


already on the ramparts of Fort St. Michael, 
feels his clutch at the very throat of Pensa- 
cola. 

Governor Maurequez, equipped in his 
turn of a milk-white flag, now bursts from 
the palace portals. 

“Oh, Sefiors Americano,” he cries, 
“spare, for the love of the Virgin, my beau- 
tiful Pensacola! As you hope for heaven’s 
mercy, spare my beautiful city!” 


out with double volume, as though Gov- 
ernor Maurequez has evolved a jest. 

The alarmed governor, catching sight of a 
couple of dead Spaniards, fresh-killed in the 
struggle with the foolish interior fort, ex- 
presses his grief in staccato shrieks, which 
serve as weird marks of punctuation to the 
laughter of the rude hunting-shirt men. 
The laughter ceases when the general him- 
self rides up. 
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“That’s the gin’ral,” says a hunting- 
shitt man, biting his merriment short off, 
“Thar’s the man. of mercy you’re asking 
for.” 

Governor Maurequez starts back at sight 
of the gaunt face, emaciated by sickness 
born of those Benton bullets, and yellowed 
to‘a primrose hue with the malaria of the 
Alabama swamps. The lean figure on the 
big war-stallion might remind him-of Don 
Quixote—for he has read and remembers 
his Cervantes—save for the frown like the 
look of a! fighting-falcon, and the fire- 
sparkle in the dangerous blue eyes. As it is 
he feels that his visitor is a perilous man, 
and begins to bow and cringe. 

“I beg the victorious Sefor Generale,” 
says he, pressing, ‘meanwhile, a right hand 
to his heart, and presenting the white square 
of truce with the other—“I beg the vic- 
torious Sefior Generale to spare my beau- 
tiful Pensacola!” 

“You are Governor Maurequez?” re- 
turns the general, hard as flint. 

“Yes, Sefor Generale; I am Governor 
Maurequez, as you say. Also”—here his 
voice begins to shake—“I must remind 
your excellency that this is a province of 
Spain, and ask by what right you invade 
." 

“Right!” returns the general, anger 
rising. “Did you not fire on my messen- 
ger? Sir, if you were Satan and this your 
kingdom, it would be the same. I tell you 
I would storm the walls of hell itself to get 
at an Englishman.” 

There comes the whiplike crack of a 
rifle, almost at the general’s elbow. Far up 
the narrow street, full four hundred yards 
and more, a flying Spanish soldier throws 
up his hands with a death yell, and pitches 
forward on his face. At this the hunting- 
shirt man who fired tosses his coonskin cap 
in the air, and shouts: 

“Thar, Bill Potter, the jug of whiskey’s 
mine! Thar’s your Spaniard, too dead to 
skin! If the distance ain’t four hundred yard 
you kin have the gun!” 

“What’s this ?”’ cries the general fiercely. 

“Nothin’, Gin’ral!” replies the hunting- 
shirt man, abashed at the forbidding man- 
ner of the general—“nothin’. Only Bill 
Potter from the Possum Trot, bet me a jug 
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(To be continued.) 


of whiskey that Old Soapstick here”— 
holding up his rifle as identifying “Old 
Soapstick”’—“won’t kill at four hundred 
yard.” 

“Betting, eh?” retorts the general, 
assuming the coldly implacable. “Now, 
it’s in my mind, Mr. Soapstick, that, unless 
you mend your morals, some one about 
your size will pass an hour strung up by the 
thumbs so high his moccasins won’t touch 
the grass. How often must I tell you that 
I’m bound to break up gambling among my 
troops ?”” 

The rebuked Soapstick one slinks away, 
and the general turns to Colonel Coffee. 

“Give the word, Mr. Coffee, to cease 
firing.” 

The general’s glance comes around to 
Governor Maurequez, still bowing and pre- 
senting his white flag. 

“Where are those English?” he de- 
mands. 

The frightened Governor Maurequez 
makes the sign of the cross. He is sorry, 
but the pig English withdrew to Fort Bar- 
rancas at the first signs of the coming of the 
victorious Sefor Generale, taking with 
them their hateful red flag. Also, it was 
they who fired on the messenger. If the vic- 
torious Sefior Generale will but move 
quickly, he may catch the pig English before 
they escape. 

The general, with half his hunting-shirt 
men at his back, starts for Fort Barrancas. 
They are two miles on their way when the 
earth is shaken by a thunderous explosion. 
Over the tops of the forest pines a gush of 
black smoke shoots upward toward the 
sky. 

“They have blown up the fort,’’ says the 
explanatory Coffee. 

The general says nothing, but urges 
speed. At last they come in sight of what 
has been Fort Barrancas. It is as the astute 
Coffee surmised. The one-eyed Colonel 
Nichols and his English have fl2d, leaving a 
slow-match and the magazine to destroy 
what they dared not defend. Far away in 
the offing, Captain Percy’s English fleet— 
upon which the one-eyed Colonel Nichols 
and his fugitive followers have taken refuge 
—winds aft and with an ebb tide to help 
speeds seaward like a flock of gulls. 
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THEY FOUGHT WITH BLADES, AND NEEDED GLOOM AND CLOSE BATTLE 


The Letters of Life and Death 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


Illustrated by E. B. Gerdine 


This men tell of Devendon Cross the buccaneer (albeit there be some that hold it mere 
ballad-maker’s stuff, too sudden for verity), that in a night of wild fighting he came through 
a window, thinking on the house’s plate, and found a maid with two letters in her bosom, 
ambuscadoed; and these very letters meant to him death or life, in a fashion as he might 


choose. —ARMILAUD’ s 
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s f ARRELL, the first _mate, 

\ night. Before him on the 

deck of the Foresight were 

ri forty-three men, no one of 

® whom hoped for heaven. 

tile set forth to them the commands of 
the captain: 

“We are to go for plate and coin and sil- 


“Chronicle of Strange Loves.” 


ver; for gems and trinkets if there be any 
for fresh stores and good arms. Nothing 
else.” 

Darrell’s heavy, rustling voice paused for 
a moment; from the dim blot that hung be- 
tween the ship and the few late-burning 
town-lights there came a muffled sound of 
orders and the rattle of blocks. They had 
reached the tongue of the strait. The brig 
on the starboard quarter was heaving to. 

“We're going into this ’ere town of Sid- 
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mouth, us and the Gerfalcon and the Adair 
—three ships as you see. We’re going out 
again by this tide. When we’ve done with 


the place not-even the king’s assessors will. 


want to go through it. But if ye like Sid- 
mouth brandies, or Sidmouth women, ye 
must stay and pay the score when the land- 
lord comes.” 

Swiftly on the tail of his speech came 
orders—sharp, low words that enforced 
themselves—and the ship swung round on 
her cables. The boats were instantly low- 
ered and manned with figures that spoke 
little, but. bent heavily to the oars, metal 
clinking at every movement. The boat with 
Capt. Devendon Cross in the stern pulled 
away first, Darrell’s following closely. The 
garrison watch on board set to work with 
the guns languidly; they had small hope of a 
part in the fighting. 

As the captain’s boat neared the piers 
(there was no great quay at Sidmouth), he 
hailed the dingey from the Gerfalcon. An 
eager voice, with a lingering Irish brogue, 
spoke through the gloom: 

“Fine as a fiddle, Captain. A quiet tide, 
and not a sound from shore. We'll be well 
in before they have time to grate us.” 

Silently the boats were beached among 
the piers, and the men began to disembark. 
Some, being dainty, drew themselves up on 
the planking; others tumbled out and waded 
ashore. The two captains, vigorously as- 
sisted by Darrell, beat the dripping crowd 
into squads, and went up and down the 
lines, inspecting the stock of powder; as the 
men carried only pistols and cutlasses, and 
most of them had held their weapons and 
pouches above their heads in the scramble, 
the officers made little ado about it. 

“ All well, Riordan?” asked Cross when 
the inspection was finished. 

“All well, Devendon, my lad. Do we 
wait for the Adair’s men, or march up and 
call for the mayor?” 

“Wait.” 

As he spoke, a shot sounded from the first 
warehouse. Suddenly the whole front of the 
gloomy building was alive with spiteful, 
instant flames. Other buildings along the 
water-front awoke; the invaders were sur- 
rounded with flashing clouds and flying 
buckshot. The area between the buildings 
and the shore became a tense and sonorous 
field of war. Before the defenders could 


reload, the main force of the pirates, safe 
for the moment, was gathered along the 
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walls of the warehouse. They had held 
their fire, and those within could not so 
much as put out a muzzle to shoot down at 
them, the only attempts of this nature being 
speedily punished. 

“A rousing welcome,” observed Captain 
Riordan. “Sure, I’d never look for such 
vivacity. I’m glad it’s dark.” 

“Can you see anything of the boats from 
the Adair? They reconnoitered, and should 
have come:in first.’’’ - 

“Not yet, and they’ll not come in now. 
Why the devil should they? Reconnoitered, 
isit! Old Brazen-tooth yonder summoned 
the town council, most likely, and explained 
our plans to’em. We’re sold, Devendon. 
We’ve got to fight for if.” 

The firing from the warehouse had 
ceased. Three men who had been knocked 
off in the water at the first crash of the 
volley, and who had been sheltered by the 
piers, started to follow across the open space. 
Captain Cross shouted to them to go back, 
but they came on. The crowd in the lee of 
the warehouse waited, and one or two swift 
wagers were laid.. No sound-came from 
inside the building. Riordan caught his 
breath. 

“Tf they can get here, we might get out,” 
he muttered. 

“Tt’s a trick,” said Devendon. 

The men came up in safety, no shots 
being fired. Darrell was one of them. He 
saluted. “Good of you to wait, sir. Will 
anyone lend me a pouch of powder? Mine’s 
wet, sir.” 

“Shall we go inside and take tea?” in- 
quired Riordan. Devendon nodded. 

“Board by the doors,” shouted the Irish- 
man merrily. The men swept around the 
corners, and threw themselves on the sliding 
doors. These splintered and fell inward 
without crash or clamor. The great lower 
room was empty save for a stock of new 
fleeces that covered the floor. The defend- 
ers had fled, the dense carpet of oily-smell- 
ing wool having muffled their escaping foot- 
steps. For a moment the pirates stopped, 
not daring to fire in any direction lest they 
injure friends, as they were unable to pierce 
the gloom and smoke. Then some one 
struck a light and ignited a little heap of 
powder on the floor; this flashed up and 
illumined the low-timbered interior. Inci- 
dentally, it reached the fellow’s powder- 
flask, which exploded in his hands. 

“ Pig! There was smoke enough already,” 
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said Darrell, graciously kicking the burned 
one out of the way. 

But the flash had done its work. It 
showed the mouth of the dark run into the 
next warehouse; and from this black hole 
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roofs against the sky. “Too late,” he said 
calmly; “that calls the troops from Exeter.” 
“What are they—horse or foot ?” 
“We'll have to find a wounded lubber to 
tell us that.” 
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STUMBLED ACROSS AN OLD MAN WITH A PISTOL BALL IN HIS SIDE 


came spattering fires and more bullets. 
The captains called out their men, who 
gathered in the street by the open doorways. 

Devendon touched Riordan on _ the 
shoulder, and pointed to the hill overlooking 
the town, where a great flare silhouetted the 


They went back to the warehouse, 
climbed the stairs, and searched in the 
darkness. At last they stumbled across an 
old man with a pistol ball in his side and a 
cutlass slash across his neck. Devendon 
carried him to a window and plied him with 
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questions, meanwhile pouring brandy be- 
tween his set, discolored teeth. The liquor 
revived him a little. 

“Tell me, my friend,” said Riordan 
gently, “how soon will the troops be here 
from Exeter?” 

“The house—safe enough—doors all 
sheathed—all but the window—window— 
and Cammie’s there with my—Cammie— 
my pistols. Cammie’ll take care of—any- 
body—that comes—anybody., But © the 
wool—damn ’em—they shan’t lay hands on 
my good fleeces 

Devendon took the old merchant’s hands 
firmly in his own. “Tell us quick,” he 
commanded. “Is therecavalry at Exeter?” 

A glimmer camé.into the clouded brain. 
“Have they lit the flare?” : 

“Yes. Answer, man—cavalry or foot at 
Exeter?” 

“Cavalry,” whispered the old merchant, 
as the blood began to show at the corners of 
his mouth. ;: Devendon laid the body back 
on the wool, and strode through the smoke 
to the stairway. Riordan swung himself 
through the window and dropped to the 
ground. Outside, the battle had begun to 
edge its way into the stubborn town. 





II 


For the,attacking party the night was 
precious. They fought with blades, and 
needed gloom and close battle. With the 
townsfolk it was otherwise, since all de- 
pended on the effect of their bullets. As 
soon as the surprise of the defense had 
worn away, the pirates fought like hurrying 
demons, clearing one house after another. 
These were of slight value—houses with 
small shops in front, and inns frequented by 
sailors and fishermen. In these latter they 
found liquors, but in so scattered and con- 
fused 4 fight occasional drunkenness passed 
unnoted. ‘They dared not fire buildings, 
lest the flames give light to the marksmen 
in the windows. Everywhere they went 
through homes that had just been ransacked 
by the owners. For the defenders retired 
slowly, contesting every step, praying for 
dawn and the cavalry. 

Along the water-front, where the. boats 
swung and the Foresight’s crew had left 
some comrades, the tide came in, rode full, 
and turned. 

Devendon, walking alone in a narrow 
street, knew that the fight must be barren. 


He had charged a stoutly defended picket. 
fence with some of the men from. the Ger- 
falcon; having taken it, he had withdrawn, 
bent on finding his own crew and ordering a 
retreat. In his solitary search he came upon 
a little house set back from the street and 
smothered in green ivy. Before the door 
sat a man with a musket, a white kerchief 
tied to the barrel. 

Something in the man’s sullen, fearful 
attitude arrested the captain’s attention; 
and a truce flag was certainly an odd con. 
ceit. He opened the little gate and went in. 
The sentry presented his weapon, but in 
such a way as to wave the white flag osten- 
tatiously. Devendon paused, pistol in 
hand, and surveyed the maneuver. 

“For God’s love,” said the man in a low 
voice; “don’t come here. We’ve trouble 
enough in this house.” 

Devendon stood still. A faint cry came 
from the house—a child’s cry. The captain 
smiled. “The storks fly in strange seasons 
sometimes,” he remarked pleasantly, slip- 
ping the pistol into his belt. The idea of 
life—crying, helpless life—coming into such 
a world on such a night impressed him 
curiously. The new life had come to take 
a place—some one’s place. He turned 
again toward the gate, and hearing noises 
waited. 

“Who may you be?” asked the man with 
the musket, emboldened by his inaction. 

“T’m a stranger here,” said the captain. 

“Be you—be you one o’ the—the sailors 
as is raidin’ the town?” 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

“Pardon, sir, but I’m a bit anxious, 
maybe. And some of them devils do dress 
a’most like gentlemen, sir. You see I’m a 
bit anxious.” 

Devendon leaned over the gate, looking 
up the street. The domestic guard followed 
at his elbow. “Wull we be able to hold the 
town till the troops get here, sir?” 

“How long will it take the troops to ride 
over?” 

“ Not above three hours, they say.” 

There was a moment of silence while the 
captain reckoned up the time; then he asked 
casually, “How did the warning come?” 

“For truth,” said the man, “I don’ 
know. But it’s gossiped that there’s been a 
most suspicious-looking seaman prying 
round Sidmouth—aye, and Dawlish, too— 
a master of a keen-looking ship. He didn’t 
come for no good purpose.” 
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AT THE SOUND OF HIS VOICE SHE RECOILED, STUNNED AND STARTLED, AND GAZED 
AT HIM 
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Past the gate a man came hurrying; he 
glanced to the right and left as he ran, as 
though on the lookout for foes or plunder. 

“Darrell,” said Captain Cross sharply. 
The man swung round, came up, and leaned 
on the gate. 

“T think, sir, that there’s little to be had 
for the picking,” he said gravely. “We 
shall have to fight for the good things.” 

“No,” said Devendon; “there isn’t time. 
Where’s the crew?” 

Darrell waved his arm comprehensively 
across the town. 

Looking back at the captain again, he 
sprang suddenly through the gate; Deven- 
don saw the white-flagged musket fall, and 
the next instant the sentry was sprawling in 
the little neglected flower-bed, with the 
mate’s knee uncomfortably deep in his 
chest, and the mate’s thick fingers playing 
devilishly at his throat. 

“Thank you, Darrell,” said the captain. 
“Let him up; you’re hurting him.” 

“He was training his muSket on you, 
sir,” said the enraged captor. 

“T know. He’s in trouble; and, besides, 
he doesn’t know me. Let him up.” 

The tangle in the flower-bed dissolved, 
and the mate stood up, scraping the mold 
from his breeches. Devendon led him out 
of earshot from the yard, and stopped. 

“Tt’s no use fighting, Darrell,” he said 
positively. “We have not more than an 
hour and a half left. The cavalry must have 
started soon after we landed. We must get 
out before the ebb. Send every man of ours 
to the warehouse. As sure as the tide goes 
out without them, they’ll hang.” 

“No chance at the big house, sir?” 

“Only along with the gallows. We must 
keep up a show of attack, though, or they 
will come down and blow our boats out of 
the water before we can get aboard.” 

As they came out of the narrow street, 
they met Captain Riordan, who promptly 
dismissed his guard, and made for Deven- 
don. 

“Ah, Devvie, my lad, I’ve found her,” he 
cried eagerly, waving Darrell away. 

“Captain Riordan,” said Devendon 
sternly, “we must get our crews out of this 
town within the hour. The cavalry will be 
here, and the tide won’t wait. Every man 
we leave will be hanged.” 

Riordan seized his arm and started off in 
the direction from which he had just come. 
“Don’t be a fool, man. I’ve found her— 


Cammie with the pistols at the window I’ve 
found. It won’t take any time—a mere 
shake, man—and we'll not sail empty- 
handed. Come along.” On this torrent of 
enthusiasm Cross was carried off, dodging 
around corners and through areas, till his 
guide stopped, breathless from the climbing 
of many walls and palings, in a courtyard 
behind a huge stone house. In the third 
story of this house was a lighted window. 

“T’ve figured it all out, lad,” the Irishman 
whispered hotly. “Remember what the old 
lubber in the warehouse said? Well, he 
was the mayor, most like. Here’s his house, 
crammed with plate—crammed with it, I 
say. It’s all barricaded. But that’s the 
window, and I’ve seen her—Cammie he 
called her—I’ve seen her pass the window, 
twice, and I could swear she had pistols.” 

“Riordan, that window’s a trap. Every 
minute now means blood.” 

“Damme, sir, I know what I’m doing. 
The traps are all in your eye. I’ll toss with 
you to see which goes up.” 

“We’re throwing away men like water—” 

“Heads or tails? By Heavens! I mane 
it. That should be enough, between gen- 
tlemen.” 

“Heads,” said Devendon quickly. The 
coin spun and fell. Riordan struck a spark 
above it as it lay. “ You win,” he said rue- 
fully. “Sure, it’s all I deserve for letting 
you in.” 

Having involved himself so far, Captain 
Cross was minded to finish the affair as 
speedily as might be. He laid aside his 
sword, coat, and waistcoat, looked at the 
priming of his pistols as best he could, and 
inspected the ivy. The climb was not a 
difficult one. 

“ Riordan,” he said slowly, “ I’m going up 
there now, on one condition: You must get 
our crews together at the warehouse, and do 
it in time to sail. Wait here till you see if I 
escape the pistols. Then five minutes 
more, if you like—not longer. I’m going up 
at your suggestion. For whatever comes of 
the business aloft, you can trust me.” 

Riordan watched him while he worked 
his way up the treacherous vine, using the 
crevices in the stone and the angle of the 
chimney as best he could. Arrived at the 
window, Devendon fumbled for a moment 
with the fastenings—Riordan thought he 
used a knife to open them—there was a 
pause, then the casement swung wide. A 
tense, low cry floated down to the courtyard. 
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Then Captain Cross drew himself up, threw 
his leg over the sill, and disappeared within 
the room. 


Iil 


When Devendon first put his head inside 
the window there seemed to be no one in the 
chamber. It was an apartment of fair size, 
evidently a lady’s boudoir. A candle burned 
on a dressing-table—a delicate and di- 
sheveled piece of furniture with a tall mirror 
at its back—across from the window. At 
one end of the room was a door with a strag- 
gling heap of furniture piled against it, as 
though the occupant had given over the 
idea of a barricade, or had wearied of the 
task. As a whole, the place was a gran- 
dam’s haunt, cheered a little by bits of a 
younger woman’s lighter taste, and finally 
half cleared for some expected turbulence. 

The chimney jutted inside the wall al- 
most as much as outside, the mantelpiece 
being within arm’s length of the window. 
Another candle burned here, and behind 
the candle, where the captain, dazzled as he 
came in from the night, could only see her 
indistinctly, stood a young woman; she 
leaned on the mantel, and the pistol in her 
outstretched hand, resting on the edge of the 
shelf, menaced the captain’s head with 
utter precision. Devendon paused. 

Suddenly she peered past the candle at 
him, a short cry which he took for a name 
escaping her lips. She seized the candle, 
swung it above her head, and drew back, 
whispering “ Robert!” 

Devendon bowed his head so far that she 
could no longer see his face at all, sprang 
into the room, and closed the casement 
behind him. When he looked at her again, 
her head was down over the pistol, and her 
shoulders heaved with sobs. 

“You surprise me, mistress,” he said 
stiffly. “I seem to have been expected.” 

At the sound of his voice she recoiled, 
stunned and startled, and gazed at him. 
Her lips moved, but no words came forth. 
The grip on the pistol tightened again, and 
she raised it with a slow and desperate 
movement. Devendon bowed, and spoke 
sharply, 

“T crave pardon, but you must not try to 
shoot me.” 

“Why ?” she said mechanically, striving 
to Steady her hand. 

“You have wept on the priming. Your 
pistol is useless, and to-morrow you will not 
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like to think of trying to kill a stranger in 
cold blood. You will pardon me.” He 
stepped quickly forward, holding out his 
hand for the weapon. The tears coursed 
down her cheeks, and she suffered him to 
take it without protest. The pistol in his 
possession, he made short work of it, twist- 
ing off the flint and flinging it aside. The 
clatter of the metal seemed to arouse her. 
She sprang back, her eyes flashing, and the 
swift color mounting where her face had 
been so white. 

“You trickster!” she cried, “ you mounte- 
bank! You knew I was afraid only that I 
might have to kill you. What now—house- 
breaker ? Will you go out as you came, or 
must I rouse the house and have you 
hanged? Will you?” She started for a 
heavy bell that stood on the dressing-table, 
but he was before her. 

“Stop,” he said, standing between her 
and the bell. Seeing that she drew back 
from him, he turned and took the thing in 
his hands carefully. ‘“ You wish this rung?” 
He waited for no response. ‘“ Permit me.” 
The bell swung in his hand, and its jangling 
clamor filled the room; the frightened echoes 
searched the house, till the very walls 
seemed to reel, and outside they smote upon 
the sulphur-tainted night like a tocsin. 
Devendon ceased ringing, and let the over- 
tones die slowly out of the metal. A silence, 
more thrilling than the sound, settled upon 
the room. 

“Your people should be reproved. 
They’re abominably slow,” he said critically. 

She paid no attention, but leaned against 
the mantel again. He noted the deep flush 
that crept along the curve of her cheek and 
beneath her close-drawn hair; and the hair, 
he observed also, was the color of broken 
bronze. He waited a moment, less and less 
inclined to taunt her. She did not stir, and 
he grew uneasy; the moments he was losing 
oppressed him. He took a step forward, 
and addressed her in an altered tone. 

“Mistress,” he said, a deep courtesy in 
his voice, “let us understand each other. I 
came here under a necessity which you 
cannot know. You might have killed me, 
but you took me for some one else. Who 
was it?” 

“Tt is mine to ask.” 

“T am at your service.” 

“Who are you, and why did you come?” 

“Ts it not enough that I am a gentleman, 
and under grave conditions ?’ 
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“No. As you see, I am at your mercy. 
You should not find it hard.” 

“Tam Devendon Cross, commanding the 
ship Foresight.” 

She turned and looked him straight in the 
face. “I understand now,” she said ab- 
ruptly. “I have heard of you, by some 
chance. You are kin to the Devendons of 
Surrey. You’re their—their black sheep. 
You’re the stain, the spot of shame, on a 
good family. The women of that house 
pray that you may meet your end in secret, 
and not be openly hanged as a pirate. You 
came for our plate, I suppose.” 

“In my life,’ said Devendon hoarsely, 
“T have never known a woman to listen to a 
man’s wrong. I’m not minded to plead 
with you, but you can’t help hearing me. 
It’s the nearest to justice I’ve ever had.” 
He checked a short nervous laugh, and went 
on, speaking with some eagerness. “ You 
are right—I came for your plate. I am an 
outcast, you know. The army don’t want 
me, the country don’t need me—except for 
the ends of what smug thieves call justice. 
But outside, in the scuff of the sea, down in 
the Tortugas—there I’m—I’m quite a man. 
That’s because I don’t fail—because they 
know I risk my blood for a new division of 
property without more care than an alder- 

man takes for a pinch of snuff. But to-night 
I have failed. And if I go back to my crew 
with nothing—my mother’s kin will get 
their prayers. It was my only chance, and I 
took it. Now I must get on with it.” 

“How much of that is truth?” she asked, 
moving toward him a step. Her fear, if she 
had felt any, was gone. 

“ All of it,” he replied doggedly. A sullen 
disappointment possessed him—a wrath at 
the fortune that led him where he was, in a 
manner, a known and marked man. It 
boded nothing good to find a connection 
with things so far behind him. 

She took from the breast of her gown two 
letters with red wafers split along the out- 
side folds. “There is another way,” she 

said simply, “if you care to take it.”” She 

handed him one of the letters; it was ad- 
dressed in a free hand to Mistress Camilla 
Duane, at Sidmouth. He opened it, noted 
the signature—Robert Devendon—and 
folded it again. 

“The letter you have,” she said, “tells 
me that Robert Devendon is to be here to- 
night. The one I hold tells me he is de- 
layed, and may not come for a fortnight. 
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You—you may owe your life to your resem- 
blance. I have only to destroy this.” She 
held the paper in the candle-flame, and 
when it was well lit, cast it into the grate. 

Devendon passed his hand across his 
brow, trying to brush aside the bewilder- 
ment that possessed him. 

“ Mistress, I confess I don’t quite follow. 
You mean is 

He broke off; visions whirled before him 
—tangled, fighting men, smoke-clouds, 
wild skies, and palm-rimmed beaches very 
far from this calm England—all the tense 
insanity of a man of prey. She had some- 
how opened a door into an older world; 
years swept past and fell from him. The 
room was quiet. Its air was one that he had 
breathed in youth. She drew in her lower 
lip and frowned. 

“T took you for a.readier man, Captain 
Cross. I don’t just understand these 
things, but it seems simple enough to me. 
You can’t go back to your own men, you 
say. And if you stay here, the troops will— 
will demand some explanation. You are of 
gentle blood, sir. Your people are my 
friends. No one here will know you are not 
Robert Devendon. I—my father and I— 
offer you a fortnight—and a chance.” 

Out of all his visions an old man with 
blood in the corners of his mouth stood 
forth. It was the one clear image of the 
night’s work. 

“Your father can offer me nothing,”’ he 
said slowly, “and I have no right to any- 
thing from you.” 

“My father can ”? She choked, and 
fear seemed to strike her with the sting of a 
whiplash. 

“T did for him all that I could,” said 
Devendon humbly. 

She seemed about to fall, and he sup- 
ported her; she did not repel him, but wept 
a while on his shoulder quietly. His heart 
thumped in a painful unrest, and his eyes 
blinked in the light. 

“There is one thing I would ask,” he said 
at last. “What are you—what is this 
Robert Devendon to you?” 

“Tt is not yours to ask.” 

“Vet I must know.” Her head moved, 
but she answered nothing. Devendon put 
his hand on her hair. “I came into this 
room, and you might have killed me save 
that I was like him. Now you offer me life, 
and a fresh start, and all that. Is it because 
Iam like him? Is it?” He leaned forward 
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and spoke in her ear, his voice low and 
shaken. 

“No,” she said, without looking up. 

“He loves you?” 

“God knows,” she answered 
“he says he does. I am so alone.” 

Devendon dropped the folded letter, and 
took her face between his hands. He 
looked at her long and earnestly; she was 
stronger now, and ‘he took a step away from 
her. His tide had turned; here was no 
time, he knew, for reason. He drew himself 


wearily; 


up to his full height, and forgetting all else 
poured out his new mad hope in a torrent of 


words. 

“You say you offer me a chance, mis- 
tress, and so you do. But there’s only one 
way for that. It’s mine to take or refuse? 
No—no, I tell you, it’s for you. We two are 
alone in the world, we two: you, Camilla 
Duane; I, Devendon Cross. There is no 
one else—nothing else. Place, time, law, 
death—there is none of these. I love you. 
That’s not your fault; but I can fling every- 
thing behind me and love you, do you un- 
derstand? Iamreborn in that. What = 
can do for me is nothing save in this: Can 
you love me? Can you?” He trembled as 
one consuming within. His outstretched 
arms surrounded her, but did not touch her. 

Her eves closed and she gave a low cry. 
Then, steadying herself against the mantel, 
she said in a metallic voice, “ You are what 
you are, Captain Cross.” 

There was a rattle at the window, and the 
casement opened. Riordan’s head ap- 
peared above the sill, his chin resting on the 
stone; his forehead was wet and red with 
blood and moisture, as though a hand just 
taken from a bleeding wound had brushed 
the long red hair from his eyes. Below the 
line of blood the skin was bluish white, but 
the eyes still sparkled. 

“Eh, Devvie, getting on, are you? Very 
divil with the ladies, Devvie. Late, though 
—very late. You won’t have time to break- 
fast with her. I’m done for; you must get 
the men back to the boats. They’ve 
entertained me with some spirit, Devvie; 
but——” The head disappeared in a swish 
of ripping ivy. Inside, the captain and the 
girl waited, sick and silent, for the final sound. 
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She shuddered when it came, but his face 
grew hard. 

‘Give me the key,” he muttered, turning 
his attention to the heap of furniture 
against the door. “ You see I must go.” 

“Tell me,” she sobbed, “is my father— 
like that?’’ She flung out her hand toward 
the window. Devendon nodded. She took 

key from her bosom, looked at it an 
instant, and then tossed it out into the 
night. 

“That was our last shot,”’ 
fiercely. 

“Tt was all I could do for my own people 
—and for you.” 

“You don’t care for me. 
matter?” 

“Tt will help our people. 
cause to care for you.” 

A thunder of hoofs, 
rolled in upon them. Devendon took up 
the letter from the table. “I can at least be 
free,”’ he said, and lighted it in the candle- 
flame. When it was nearly gone he dropped 
it on the floor. Camilla’s hand twitched, 
put she let it “oil 

A rage of tenderness swept over him. 

“You will not see me again,” he said. 
“T shall not be among the living when the 
sun comes up. Can you kiss me, since I 
love you?” 

She leaned toward him, and he kissed her 
lips. He turned to the window, looked 
back at her once, and felt for the vine. The 
wall was stripped bare. He called to 
Riordan; no answer. The wind brought 
news of horsemen, very near. 

Camilla,’ he said sternly, “I have come 
to = end. I am responsible for your 
honor—you for mine. The good hope you 
offered me, I cannot take.” 

He picked up her pistol from the floor, 
replaced the flint with one from his own, and 
offered her the weapon. She could not take 
it, neither could she refuse. She watched 
him, dry-eyed, trembling. 

“You won’t be blamed, dearest, but I 
must leave nothing uncertain. You are a 
woman; you will be a wife.” He sat astride 
the sill for a moment, the pistol in his hand. 
“You must pick it up when I’ve gone,” he 
said gently. “I'll try to drop it inside.” 


said Devendon 


What does it 
I have scant 


nearer and nearer, 
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CURT Sy. AIN’T a-sayin’ I’m a’ al- 
{Ba ia (4q manac; but, jus’ the same, 
(¢~@ the very first time I clapped 
hy my lookers on the new par- 
“7% son, I knowed they was shore 
4, goin’ to be a storm in that 
3 particular section of the ter- 
# ritory. 
S$ Bud Hickok was respon- 
EASES sible for the parson comin’. 
Bud tied down his holster jus’ onct too many. 


A sassy greaser from the T-Bar ranch called 
his bluff, an’ pumped lead into his system 


some. That called for a funeral. Now, 
Mrs. Bud, she’s Kansas City when it comes 
to bein’ high-toned. An’ nuthin’ would do 
but she must have a preacher. So the rail- 
road agent got Williams, Arizony, on his 
click-machine, an’ we got the parson. 

He was a new breed, that parson, a genu- 
wine, no-two-alike, come-one-in-a-box kind. 
He was big an’ young, with no hair on his 
face, an’ brownish eyes that ’peared to look 
plumb through yu, an’ out on the other 
side. Good-natured, yu know, but actin’ 
as if he meant ev’ry word he said; foolin’ a 
little with yu, too, an’ frien’ly as the devil. 
An’ he didn’t wear parson duds—jus’ a 
gray suit; not like us, yu savvy, more like 
what the hotel clerk down to Albuquerque 
wears, or one of them city fellers that comes 
here to run a game. 

Wal, the way he talked over pore Bud 
was a caution. Say! The’ was no “‘ Yes, my 
brother,” or ‘‘No, my brother,” an’ no 
“Heaven’s will be done ”—nuthin’ like it! 
An’ you’d ’a’ never smelt gun-play. Mrs. 
Bud nor the greaser that done the shootin’- 
up (he was at the buryin’) didn’t hear no 
word they could kick at, no, ma’am. The 
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parson quoted somethin’ ’bout the day you 
die bein’ a darned sight better ’n the day 
you was born. An’ his hull razoo was so 
plumb sensible that ’fore he got done the 
passel of us was all a-feelin’, somehow or 
other, that Bud Hickok had the drinks on 
us. 

We planted Bud in city style. But the 

parson didn’t shassay back to Williams 
afterwards. We’d no more ’n got our shaps 
on again, when “‘ Hair-Oil” Johnson blowed 
in from the post-office acrost the street, an’ 
let it out at the “‘ Life Savin’ Station,” as 
Dutchy calls his thirst-parlor, that the par- 
son was goin’ to squat in Briggs City for a 
spell. 
“Wal, of all the dog-goned propositions!’ 
says Bill Rawson, mule-skinner over to the 
Little Rattlesnake Mine. ‘‘W’at’s he goin’ 
to do that for, Hair-Oil?” 

“‘Heerd we had a polo team,” Johnson 
answers. ‘‘Reckon he’s kinda loco on polo. 
Anyway, he’s took my shack.” 

“Boys,” I tole the crowd that was wettin’ 
their whistles, ‘‘this preachin’ gent ain't 
none of you’ ev’ryday, tenderfoot hell- 
tooters. Polo, hey? He’s got savvy. 
Look a leedle oud, as Dutchy, here, ’d put 
it. Strikes me this feller ‘Il hang on longer 
’n any other parson that was ever in these 
parts ropin’ souls.” 

Old Dutch lay back his ears. ‘Better he 
don’ make no trubbles mit me,”’ he says. 

Say; that was like tellin’ your fortune. 
The nex’ day but one, right in front of the 
“Station,” trouble popped. It was this 
a-way: 

The parson ’d had all his truck sent over 
from Williams. In the pile they was one of 
them big, spotted dawgs—keerige dawgs, | 


’ 








think they call ’em. This particular dawg 
was so spotted you could ’a’ come blamed 
nigh playin’ checkers on him. Wal, 
Dutchy had a dawg, too. It wasn’t much 
of anythin’ for fambly, I reckon—just 
plain purp; but it shore had a fine set of 
nippers, an’ could jerk off the steerin’-gear 
of a cow quicker ’n greased lightnin’. Wal, 
the parson come down to the post-office, 
drivin’ a two-wheel thing-um-a-jig, all 
yalla and black. Betwixt the wheels was 
trottin’ his spotted dawg. Of course, the 
parson ’d no more ’n stopped, when out 
comes that ornery purp of Dutchy’s. An’ 
such a set-to you never seen! 

But it was all on one side, like a jug han’le, 
an’ the keerige dawg got the heavy en’. He 
yelped bloody murder an’ tried toskedaddle. 
The other jus’ hung on, an’ bit sev’ral of 
them stylish spots clean offen him. 

“Sir,” says the parson to Dutchy, when 
he seen the damage, ‘call off your beast.” 

Dutchy, he jus’ grinned. “Ach,” says 
he, “it makes nicks aus if dey do sometinks. 
Here de street iss not brivate broberty.” 

At that, the parson clumb down an’ drug 
his dawg loose. Then he looked up at the 
thirst-parlor. ‘‘ What a name for a saloon,” 
he says, “‘in a civilized country!” 

Course, we fellers enjoyed the fun, all 
right. An’ we fixed it up together to kinda 
sic’ the Dutchman on. We seen that “‘ Life 
Savin’ Station” stuck in the parson’s craw, 
an’ we made out to Dutch that like as not 
he’d have to change his sign. 

Dutch done a jig, he was so mad. “For 
dot?” he ast, meanin’ the parson. “ Nein! 
He iss not cross mit my sign. He vut like 
it, maype, if I gif him some viskey on 
tick. I bet you he trinks, I bet. Maype he 
trinks ret-ink gocktails, like de Injuns; 
maype he trinks Florita Vater, oder Golone. 
Ya! Ya! Vunce I seen a feller—I hat 
some snakes here in algohol—unt dat feller 
he trunk dealgohol. Ya! Unt de minister 
iss jus’ so bat as dot.” 

Then, to show how he liked us, Dutchy 
set up the red-eye. An’ the nex’ time the 
parson come ’long in his cart, there was a 
dawg-fight in front of that saloon that was 
worth two bits for admission. 

Don’t think the res’ of us was agin the par- 
son. We wasn’t. Fact is, we kinda liked 
him from the jump. We kked his riggin’; 
we liked the way he grabbed your paw, an’ 
he was no quitter when it came to a horse. 
Say! but he could ride. One day when he 
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a-rattlin’ like a puncher’s, an’ a quirt in his 
fist, one of the Lazy-S boys rounded him up 
against the meanest, low-down  buckin’ 
proposition that ever wore the hide of a 
bronc’. But the parson was game from his 
hay to his hoofs. He clumb into the saddle 
an’ stayed there, an’ went a-hikin’ off 
acrost the mesa, independent as a pig on 
ice, jus’ like he was a-straddlin’ some ole 
crow-bait! 

So, when Sunday night come, an’ he 
preached in the schoolhouse, he had quite 
a bunch of us corralled there to hear him. 
Blamed if he wasn’t wearin’ the same outfit 
as he did week days. We liked that. An’ 
he didn’t open up by tellin’ us that we was 
all branded an’ earmarked already by the 
Ole Longhorn Gent. No, ma’am. He 
didn’t mention everlastin’ fire. An’ he 
didn’t ramp an’ pitch an’ claw his hair. 
Fac’ is, he didn’t hell-toot! 

Course that spoiled the fun for us. But 
he talked so straight, an’ kinda easy an’ 
hones’, that he got us a-listenin’ to what he 
said. 

Can’t say we was stuck on his tex’, 
though. It run like this, that a smart man 
sees when a row’s a-comin’ an’ makes for 
the tall cat-tails till the win’ dies down. An’ 
he went on to say that a man oughta be 
humble, an’ that if a feller gives you a lick 
on the jaw, w’y you oughta let him give you 
another to grow on. Think o’ that! It 
may be O. K. for preachers, an’ women 
that ain’t strong ’nough to lam_ back. 
But fer me, nixey! 

But that hand-out didn’t give the parson 
no black eye with us. We knowed it was 
his dooty t’ talk that-a-way. An’ two or 
three of the boys got t’ proposin’ him for the 
polo team real serious—pr’vided, 0’ course, 
that he’d stan’ for a little cussin’ when the 
’casion required. It was a cinch that he’d 
draw like wet rawhide. 

Wal, the long an’ short of it is, he did. 
An’ Sunday nights the Dutchman los’ 
money. He begun t’ josh the boys bout 
gittin’ churchy. It didn’t do no good—the 
boys didn’t give a whoop for his gas, an’ 
they liked the parson. All Dutchy could 
do was to sic’ his purp on to chawin’ spots 
off that keerige dawg. 

But pritty soon he got plumb tired of 
jus’ dawg-fightin’. He prepared to turn 
hisself loose. An’ he advertised a free 
supper for the very nex’ Sunday night. 


racked into the post-office, his spur-chains 
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When Sunday night come, they say he had a reg’lar 
Harvey lay-out. You buy a drink, an’ you git a 
stuffed pickle, or a patty-de-foy grass, or a wedge of 
pie druv in you’ face. 

No go. The boys was on to Dutchy. They knowed 
he was the stingiest gezabo in them parts, an’ wouldn’t 
give away a nickel if he didn’t reckon on gittin’ six 
bits back. So, more for devilment ’n anythin’ else, 
the mos’ of ’em fooled him some—jus’ loped to the 
schoolhouse. 

The parson was plumb tickled. 

But it didn’t las’, The nex’ Sunday, the “Life 
Savin’ Station” had Pete Gans down from Apache to 
deal a little faro. The parson preached to ole man 
Baker (he’s deef), the globe an’ the chart an’ the map 
of South Americky. An’ almos’ ev’ry day of the nex’ 
week, seems like, that purp of Dutchy’s everlastin’ly 
chawed the parson’s. The spotted dawg couldn’t go 
nigh the thirst-parlor or anywheres else. ‘The parson 
took to fastenin’ him up. Then Dutchy ’d mosey over 
towards Johnson’s shack. Out ’d come Mr. Spots. 
An’ one, two, three, the saloon dawg ’d sail into him. 

Then a piece of news got ’round that must ’a’ 
made the parson madder ’n a wet hen. Dutchy cleaned 
the barrels outa his hind room an’ put up a notice 
that the nex’ Sunday night he’d give'a dance. To 
finish things, the dawgs had a worse fight ’n ever 
Friday mornin’, an’ the parson’s los’ two spots an’ a’ ear. 

I seen a change in the parson that evenin’. When 
he come down to the post-office, them brown eyes 
of his’n was plumb black, an’ his face was redder 
’n Sam Barnes’s. ‘Things is goin’ to happen,” I 
says to myself, “‘or I ain’t no judge of beef.” 

Sunday night, 0’ course, you know where the boys 
went. But I drawed lots with myself an’ goes up 
t’ keep a bench warm at the schoolhouse. Wal, from 
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the minnit the exercises opened with “Yield Not to 
Temptation,” I could see the air was kinda blue an’ 
liftin’ like it is ’fore a thundershower. An’ the par- 
son’s tex’? It was “Lo, I am full of fury; I am 
weary with holdin’ it in.” 

Wal, that’s the kin’ of preachin’ a puncher likes! 

Monday was quiet. But Dutchy was busy—fixin’ up 
a fine shootin’-gallery at the back of the “Station.” 
Tuesday, somethin’ happened at the parson’s. Right 
off after the mornin’ train come in, Johnson druv 
down to the depot an’ got somethin’ an’ hurried it 
home. When he come into the thirst-parlor about 
noon, we ast him what the parson was gittin’. He 
jus’ wunk. 

“T bet I knows,” says Dutchy; ‘‘de preacher mans 
buys some viskey, alretty.” 

Johnson snickered. “Wal,” he says, “‘w’at I took 
up was in a crate, all right.” 

Acrate! Say! we didn’t like the soun’ o’ that, we 
fellers that was standin’ up for the parson. 

“You blame idjits!” chips in Buckshot Millikin, 
him that owns such a turrible big bunch of white 
faces an’ was run out o’ Arizony for rustlin’ sheep, 
“wat can y’ expec’ of a preacher that come from 
Williams ?” 

Reckon more ’n one of us wondered if they wasn’t 
a darned good reason for the parson not wearin’ duds 
like other religious gents, an’ for his knowin’ how to 
ride so good. An’ we was sore. A cow-punch ’Il 
swalla almos’ any ole thing, long ’s it’s right out on 
the table. But he shore can’t go a hippycrit. 

Dutchy seen how we felt, an’ he nearly bust his 
sides a-laughin’. ‘‘Vot I tolt y’?” he ast. But pritty 
soon he begun to laugh on the other side of his face. 

“Tf dot preacher goes to run a bar against me,” 
he says, ‘“‘py golly, I makes no more moneys!” 


; 
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For a minnit, he looked plumb scairt. 

But we was plumb disgusted. The par- 
son was playin’ us for suckers, we says to 
each other. He’s been a soft-soapin’ us, a 
flimflammin’ us. He thinks we’s as blind as 
day-ole kittens. An’ the way that Tom- 
fool Johnson hung ’round, lookin’ wise, got 
under our collar. After we’d booted him 
outa the shebang, we all set down on the 
edge of the stoop, jus’ sayin’ nuthin’, but 
sawin’ wood. 

We wasn’t there more ’n ten minutes 
when one of the fellers jumped up. ‘‘ There 
comes the parson now,” he says. 

Shore ’nough, there come the parson in 
his fancy two-wheel turnout lookin’ as 
pert as thunder. Gall? Wal, I should 
smile! An’ under his cart, runnin’ be- 
tween them yalla wheels, was his spotted 
dawg. 

Buckshot yells in to Dutchy. “‘Where’s 
your purp, Dutch?” he ast. ‘‘The parson’s 
headed this way.” 

Dutchy was as tickled as a kid with a 
lookin’-glass an’ a hammer. He drops his 
bar towel an’ hauls out his purp. 

‘“‘Vatch me!” he says. 

The parson was a good bit closter, sittin’ 
up straight ’s a telegraft pole, an’ hummin’ 
to hisself. He was wearin’ one of them caps 
with a cowcatcher behin’ an’ before, knee 
breeches, boots, an’ a sweater—a sweater, 
mind yu! 

“Be a Mother Hubbard nex’,” says Bill 
Rawson. 

Somehow, though, as the parson come 
nearer, I didn’t jus’ like the way things 
looked. I sorta smelt somethin’ explodey. 
He was too all-fired songful to be natural. 
An’ his dawg! That speckled critter was as 
different from usual as the parson. His 
good ear was curled up way in, an’ he was 
kinda layin’ clost to the groun’ as he trotted 
along—layin’ so clost he was plumb bow- 
legged. 

Wal, the parson pulled up at the post- 
office. An’ he’d no more’n got offen his 
seat when, first rattle outen the box, them 
dogs mixed. 

Gee whillikens! Sucha mix! The’ was- 
n’t much of the reg’lar ki-yiin’. Dutchy’s 
purp yelped some; but the parson’s? 
Not for him! He jus’ got a good holt, a 
sure~’nough diamond hitch on that thirst- 
parlor dawg, an’ chawed. Say! An’ whilst 
he chawed, the dust riz up like they was one 
of them big sand-twisters goin’ through 
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Briggs City. All of a suddent, how that 
spotted dawg could fight! 

Dutchy didn’t know what ’d struck him. 
He runs out. ‘‘Come, hellup,’’ he yells to 
the parson. 

The parson shook his head. ‘‘ This street 
is not my private property,” he says. 

Then Dutchy jumped in an’ begun t’ 
kick the parson’s dawg in the snoot. The 
parson walks up an’ stops Dutchy. 

That made the Dutchman turrible mad. 
He didn’t have no gun on him, so out he 
jerks his pig-sticker. 

What happened nex’ made our eyes 
plumb stick out. That parson side-stepped, 
put out a han’ an’ a foot, an’ with that high- 
falutin’ Jewie-Jitsie you read ’bout, tum- 
bled corn-beef-an’-cabbage onto his back. 
Then he straddled him an’ slapped his 
face. 

“Lieber!” screeched Dutchy. 

“Goin’ t? have any more Sunday night 
dances ?” ast the parson. (Bing, bang.) 

‘““Nein! Nein!” 

“Any more (bing, bang) free Sunday 
suppers ?” 

‘Nein! No more! Hellup!” 

“‘Goin’ to change this (biff, biff) saloon’s 
name ?” 

“Ya! Ya! Gott!” 

The parson got up. “Amen!” he says. 
Then he runs into the post-office, grabs a 
pail of water, comes out again an’ throws it 
on the dawgs. 

The Dutchman’s purp was done for 
already. An’ the other one was tired ’nough 
to quit. So when the water splashed, 
Dutchy got his dawg by the tail, an’ drug 
him into the thirst-parlor. But that critter 
of the parson’s! Soon as the water teched 
him, them spots of his’n begun torun. He 
wasn’t the stylish keerige dawg at all. He 
Was a jimber-jawed bull! 

The nex’ Sunday night the schoolhouse 
was chuck full. All of us cow-punchers was 
there, an’ Johnson an’ Buckshot an’ Raw- 
son an’ Dutchy—yes, ma’am, Dutchy, we 
rounded him up. D’ vy’ think after such a 
come-off we was goin’ to let that limburger 
run any compytition place against our 
parson ? 

An’ that night the parson stan’s up on the 
platform smilin’, an’ looks over that cattle- 
town bunch an’ says, “I take for my tex’ 
this ev’nin’, ‘An’ the calf an’ the young 
lion an’ the fatlin’ shall lie down in peace 
together.’”’ 
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SMITAL themes are discussed 
month by month in_ the 
COSMOPOLITAN, but none 
more vital than that of ‘‘The 
Girl Who Travels Alone” 
has yet been considered 
.by this magazine. Eleanor 
3 Gates, who wrote the breezy 
» and blithesome “ Biography 
ae { of a Prairie Girl,’’ which has 
endeared her to the hearts of sympathetic 
readers everywhere, is writing “The Girl 
Who Travels Alone,” to begin in the No- 
vember CosMopoLitAn. This will be a 
series of articles, in close sequence, show- 
ing the dangers that beset the young 
woman who goes about unaccompanied, 
either on pleasure tours, to and from the 
college or seminary, or in search of em- 
ployment. 

Here is a subject that strikes very closely 
to the heart of the fond mother or father 
whose daughter has left the old rooftree 
and gone forth, even for a short time, out 
of sight of the protecting parental eye. 

It is a subject, too, that every girl in the 
land should consider carefully. We be- 
lieve that the articles Eleanor Gates is pre- 
paring for the CosMopoLiTAN will tend 
greatly to help and safeguard girls in their 
dealings with strangers in strange places, 
or even in their own village or town. 

The American girl is the least trammeled 
of all the young women in the world. No 
English girl would be permitted to travel 
about alone as she does, nor would it be 
possible for a young woman to do so 
in Great Britain. But the question is 
raised by Eleanor Gates whether the same 
conditions now prevail in this country that 
prevailed for so many years. She finds, 
for example, that it is as safe as ever for a 
girl to travel alone through the South and 
through the Far West, but that it is no 





longer as safe for her to go about without 

an escort in the East and Middle West. 
The question will be raised in the minds 

of many, 


after reading this important 
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The Girl Who Travels Alone , 
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series of articles, whether our American 
men, and particulariy those in the large 
cities, are quite as chivalrous as they were 
a couple of decades ago. 

In the second and third instalments of 
“The Girl Who Travels Alone,” the au- 
thor will discuss the temptations and dan- 
gers that beset the young woman in search 
of employment. Particular attention will 
be paid toan alarming state of affairs which 
has been discovered in the big department 
stores of metropolitan towns in this coun- 
try. 

The author is a winsome young college 
woman who has traveled alone and has 
worked in the company of men. She is a 
keen observer and knows what she is 
writing about. We venture the assertion 
that her contribution will be one of the 
most arrestive and _ interest-compelling 
pieces of literature on the American woman. 


& 


It is conceded on every hand that Edwin 
Markham struck twelve in his first instal- 
ment of “ The Hoe-Man in the Making ”— 
the chapter in which he treated of “ The 
Child at the Loom.”’ Not even Mrs. Van 
Vorst herself has presented so startling 
and convincing a document. The plea Mr. 
Markham makes for the children compelled 
to conditions of harsh servitude in the fac- 
tories and mills is a heart-tugging one, and 
the letters from sympathetic people all 
over the country evince a strong interest 
in the subject. 

It is true that many writers have taken 
the opposite ground. Some of them go so 
far as to say that the children love their 
weary tasks and their driving taskmasters. 
Even should this strange statement be 
proved—which it has not been thus far-— 
the condition of child-labor, so fatal to 
the race, remains, and must be dealt with 
summarily or we shall suffer great de- 
generacy as a nation. 

Think of it! Two millions of children 
toiling every day at hard, indoor work! 
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Are you doing anything to help them 
out of the mills and into the schools? One 
step toward their amelioration can easily 
be taken by you: Join the Child-Labor 
Federation. Read about it elsewhere in 
this magazine, and send in your name as 
an applicant for membership. 

The CosmMopoLitaN wants to see the 
Child-Labor Federation, for which it is 
working very earnestly, attain a member- 
ship of a million thoughtful men and 
women. It costs nothing to join. Send 
in your name, signed to one of the coupons 
we are publishing, and we will gladly turn 
it over to the Federation, which will send 
you a membership certificate in due course 
of time. 

Remember, all these movements tend to 
sway legislation in favor of the child- 
workers. A society with a membership of 
a million ought to exert a potent influence. 
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In the December number of this maga- 
zine will appear one of the most important 
of all the “ What Life Means to Me” ar- 
ticles. It is by Alfred Henry Lewis, whose 
heretical philosophy is intensely interesting 


be 


“T Sleep Out of Doors,” by Margaret 
Brewster, who has been an outdoor sleeper, 
winter and summer , in the eastern climate 
for three years, will be a refreshing article 
for those who like something different. 
It will appear in the November number. 


a 

Ghosts,” by Ambrose 
Bierce, is written in the same vein as Mr. 
Bierce’s “ Uncanny Tales,” and will appear 
in November. We warn you not to read 
these spooky yarns unless you like that 
creepy feeling. According to Mr. Howells 
and other authorities, nobody can do these 
things quite so well as Mr. Bierce. He can 
be delightfully “brutal”? when he cares to 
be, and can make even the morbid though 
brilliant Russian school of literates sit up 
and take notice. 


“Soldiers and 
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In the November issue will be some true 
psychic stories, told by professors of 
psychology and others. Wonderful things 


are happening in this line nowadays, and 
we must read up to keep informed as to 
the results of modern investigation in this 
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strange and apparently limitless field of 
research. 
s 


Maxim Gorky, who has been making 
some close studies of American social con- 
ditions for the CosMOPOLITAN, will come 
out with the first of his series—a strongly 





written and most important article—in the 
November number. “A King of the Repub- 
lic” is the title of this contribution. It is a 


transcript of an interview between Mr. 
Gorky and an American multimillionaire. 
In this striking and fascinating study, Mr. 
Gorky makes some comments which will 
not be relished by many of our “better 
class.” His deductions are all his own. 
They are Russian, it is true, but they are 
more than that—they are Gorkyan, which 
is to say that they are strangely piquant 
and wholly outside the sphere of our com- 
mon thought. 

Flashes of weird illumination will be 
received by the plain American who reads 
this curious chapter in the literature of our 
sociological development. We should like 
very much to be able to sit beside the said 
plain American and hear his comments on 
this peculiar product of the mind of Maxim 
Gorky. 
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In November, among other attractive 
color pictures, we shall present Cory Kil- 
vert’s pleasing series, “According to 
Graudma,” illustrating how household af- 
fairs were conducted in the good old days 
when everything was ordered aright. 


S 


On account of the great earthquake, 
Jack London will not be able to finish his 
boat in time to start on his round-the-world 
cruise for the CosMOPOLITAN until Novem- 
ber rst. Prominent writers are penning 
letters which Mr. London will carry sealed, 
to be opened in his “darkest hour,” “on 
the approach of a storm,” etc. To show 
how Mr. London feels about these letters 
let us quote a paragraph from a recent 
note of his to the editor: 


“Let me congratulate you on your idea of 
the sealed letters to be read at sea. It is a 
magnificent one. I envy you the inspiration. 
I am immensely interested, and shall await 
the unsealing of the letters with keen antici- 
pation. Yours sincerely, 

‘Jack Lonpon.” 
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To Free the Child-Slaves 





Why You Should Join the Federation to Liberate the Little Toilers 


$SHILD-LABOR! The very 
term is a paradox, a mockery 
my of true civilization. In all 
J the length and breadth of the 
& United States, nothing is so 

an ; pitiable, so utterly detestable 

HAY a factor of our commercial 
Y San life, as child-slavery. What 
can justify the tearing away 
a x8 of children from the normal 
life which they should lead? As a plant 
withers and dies if air, sunshine, and water 
be withdrawn, so does a child degenerate 
if it is denied play, education, and good 
home influences. 

Are we to approve supinely of the prac- 
tice of extracting profit from the bodies of 
little children? Is it manhood or woman- 
hood in us to blind our eyes and conscience 
to this abnormal evil and make no protest, 
no effort to efface it? It is an evil of vast 
magnitude, this child-slavery, and if we are 
true to our finer instincts, we must do what 
we can either to minimize its horrors or to 
abolish it. The census of 1900, the latest 
available authority, gives us some appalling 
statistics. Not less than 875,342 boys and 
391,982 girls between the ages of ten and 
fourteen were drudging away in factory and 
mine and sweat-shop. How many tots 
under ten years of age were employed it is 
not possible to ascertain, but the number 
was admittedly large. That was six years 
ago. What must the army of juvenile sacri- 
fices be now ? 

It naturally follows that when children 
are immolated in wage-slavery their minds 
must generally become as ignorant as an 
uncultivated garden grown rank with 
weeds. In 1900, according to the census, 
577,049. children between the ages of ten 
and fourteen were stark illiterates! What a 
picture this gives of the effects of child- 
labor! What humane man or woman can 
contemplate it without a shudder? Even 
those who profit by it and uphold it must 
have their twinges of conscience and start in 
horror in those rare seconds when a gleam 
of manhood enters their profit-sodden 
minds. There before us is the result of it 








all—more than half a million children, de- 
fective and perhaps largely degenerate. 
They will become citizens of this republic; 
they will become fathers and mothers, the 
progenitors of the future race. 

You whose children have a pleasant home 
and are being reared normally, how does 
this condition impress you? Does it not 
affright you? The savages of darkest 
Africa and inaccessible Australia do not 
inflict upon their children the burdens of 
premature labor. But they are savages. 
Here in this land, with its vaunted civiliza- 
tion, we condemn children to destructive, 
disease-breeding work when they ought to 
be romping about in the exuberant spirits of 
youth or at school developing their minds. 
Are we as civilized as we fancy? Or is it 
because our moral indignation has not been 
aroused that we tolerate the hideous thing 
called child-labor ? 

If the truth were fully known it would 
probably be found that at least two million 
children of tender years are at this very time, 
in this “ progressive’ age and in this glo- 
rious country, bending their backs to the 
taskmaster. Why? Because their parents 
are poor, and because the masters of indus- 
try find it immensely profitable to employ 
them. And the men who reap the profit 
from exploiting these two million little ones 
have fought and are now fighting every 
attempt made to mitigate or wipe out the 
iniquity. These men are powerful. You 
will find them in many states among the 
most “respectable aristocracy,” leaders of 
public opinion, generous contributors to 
churches, pious and complacent, and often 
they rank as dictators of politics. Not only 
do they oppose laws to improve the condi- 
tion of children, but even when halfway 
measures are passed they use all their adroit- 
ness and power to prevent their enforcement. 
In Massachusetts the Arkwright Club, com- 
posed of the most powerful manufacturers, 
has succeeded in defeating effective child- 
labor legislation, and, as is shown by one of 
the club’s resolutions, these manufacturers 
have been trying to bring back the old con- 
ditions when there were no laws at all to 
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regulate child-labor. This is one _ in- 
stance of many showing the dark forces at 
work to keep children in the most abject 
slavery. 

To assist in combating these unscrupu- 
lous profit-mongers the Child-Labor Feder- 
ation has been organized. “In additidn to 
good laws,” says Dr. Felix Adler, chairman 
of the National Child-Labor Committee, 
“there is need of a vigorous and imperative 
public sentiment in favor of the enforcement 
of the laws, for without the pressure of 
public sentiment the best laws remain dead 
letters.” The Child-Labor Federation will 
give its energetic efforts toward helping to 
create this deep public sentiment, and it 
will gladly codperate with every movement 
and person having the same aims. It asks 





you, readers of the CoSMOPOLITAN, to help 
it in this work and to interest your friends, 
acquaintances, and the people of your 
locality. 

“My heart is in the good work of abolish- 
ing this persistent form of slavery,” writes 
Elbert Hubbard, a member of the Child- 
Labor Federation. Many other members 
express themselves likewise. Edwin Mark- 
ham is president of the Federation, and 
Gustavus Myers secretary. Those who 
are interested in this movement for the 
emancipation of children are requested to 
send in their names and addresses, and they 
will be supplied, free of expense, with cer- 
tificates of membership. Address Gustavus 
Myers, secretary, 1789 Broadway, New 
York city. 


Exasperating 


Drawing by EF. 


Warde Blaisdell 





Husband: Hurry, my dear; you'll be late. 


Wife: You will have to be patient for an hour or so, as I have to powder my bill. 
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AN AID TO MODERN BUSINESS 





BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


HERE was a time when personality ruled 
T business and gave it an imperishable 
tradition, when vast commercial enterprises 
sprang irom one man’s efforts and generations 
plucked the rich fruits of his endeavors. It 
was the era of the business men of the old 
school, the forerunners of the builders of our 
empire of industry. Perhaps it was some 
shipping prince whose fleet of clipper ships 
touched at far-away wharves to exchange 
Yankee products for the treasure of the 
storied East; perhaps it was a merchant king 
who turned cheese into dollars and ruled a 
dusty counting-room with an iron hand; or 
perhaps it was some mill lord from whose 
myriad looms was spun the glittering fabric 
of a great fortune. But whether the old 
master of trade moved with stately mien and 
ponderous gait through ship, mill, or store, his 
business was conducted after the very simple 
and unwritten law and in the good old way. 

“Why bother about frills and secretaries?” 
said these old merchants as they made their 
way serenely amid the changing tides of men 
and affairs. Personality and integrity were 
the very Gibraltar upon which the unyielding 
structure of their fortunes were reared. ‘There 
was dignity and glamour about their calling. 
It was a very great honor to be a great mer- 
chant. These men merged their names 
into the history of their times, and they turned 
“keen, untroubled” faces upon the dangers 
that hurled lesser men to their ruin. When 
they died, their sons succeeded them. Sons 
came and sons went, and old_ businesses 
seemed destined to go on forever. 

But as these old merchants faded from the 
market-place swift changes were shaking the 
foundations of the régime that long years of 
fidelity had builded. A wonderful commer- 
cial expansion swept the country, uprooting 
all business traditions. It followed a marvel- 
ous development, the annexing of every state 
and country to the growing empire of busi- 
ness. Invention had come to the aid .of 
business and sped it on with tingling leaps. 
A fleet of steel steamers succeeded every old- 
time clipper ship, pulsing factories rose where 
the ancient looms had whirred, and towering 
skyscrapers reared their roofs where musty 
warehouses had stood. Commerce followed 
the flag, and the nation was rushed into the 


Fierce com- 
petition succeeded the dignified calm of the 
old business days, and the game was to the 
swift and to the quick. 

But what of the character of business? 


thrilling race for world-trade. 


Business underwent a complete evolution, 
and the last vestige, save honor, of the old 
order of things was swept away, with few 
exceptions. In that mighty evolution which 
had fairly hurled the United States far into 
the van of the struggle for world-commercial 
power the very methods of business changed. 
Vast volumes of trade, coupled with the many- 
sided phases of modern industry, made new 
and exacting demands upon man’s ingenuity 
and resource. The time had gone when 
one man could steer a great business through 
the swift eddies of competition and progress 
to devious paths that touched at many lands. 
Industries with a hundred branches; rail- 
roads that employed armies and made and 
unmade states; enterprises that girdled the 
globe,—these were the Titanic activities that 
man was called upon to harness. 

What happened? Business became organ- 
ized as never before. It became as consum- 
mate a plan of action as ever Napoleon wielded 
to crush the Allies of Europe. In short, busi- 
ness became a science that had for its aim 
the elimination of failure and the complete 
enhancement of financial’ success. 

The old-time business man carried much 
of the plan and detail of his undertakings in 
his head. His business developed itself, and 
he merely guided it. It was a tradition that 
certain. volumes of business, like history, 
repeated. But with the new science of busi- 
ness came the business engineer. He was 
the concrete symbol of an era of organiza- 
tion and system; a business doctor who pre- 
scribed for a business that was ill and fail- 
ing, who applied strenuous remedies. He 
laid cut business campaigns as a civil engi- 
neer laid out the route of a railroad for a syndi- 
cate. The parallel was easy. On the one 
hand was an untilled business field ready to 
be broken for a golden harvest; on the other 
was a virgin country to be linked with bonds 
of steel. 

What did the business engineer do? First 
of all, he revolutionized business methods. 
He showed men howto conduct their busi- 

















ness better than they had done before. He 
showed them where waste was eating up their 
profits; where energy was going to naught; 
where concentration might increase .output; 
and how worry, that eternal menace of pros- 
perity and health, could be vanquished. Best 
of all, he did away with the old-time theory 
that a man had to wait six months to find 
out how his affairs stood. “Know how you 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN F, DRYDEN, PRESIDENT, THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


stand every day at the close of business,” 
said the business engineer. And he proved 
it. He introduced systems for the use of 
looseleaf ledgers and card catalogues, by which 
a man at 5 o’clock every day knew just what 
his profits and his losses were. What is the 
result? No more illusions about being on 
the sunny side of the business street when 
you are in reality verging on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

But the business engineer did more than 
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this. He organized great industrial enter- 
prises so that system ruled them just as the 
personality of the old-time business man dom- 
inated his establishment. He took a great 
manufacturing company, for example, that 
had eighty branch stores all over the United 
States. He made a series of charts that 
covered comprehensively every phase of the 
business. By their use the head of the great 
business could sit at his desk in 
the morning and have spread be- 
fore him the very vitals of his 
whole vast business. He could 
see what every department was 
doing—just how the line of out- 
put paralleled the line of sale (and 
this was a vastly important thing 
to know); he could observe at a 
glance just what his supply of raw 
material was; how many men were 
at work, and how they did their 
work. In brief, he sat there with 
his finger on a business pulse that 
throbbed in every State. 

But the greatest example of 
business system is in the conduct 
of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., with its 
practically perfect plan of han- 
dling and recording the tremen- 
dous detail incidental to the opera- 
tion of six and one-half million 
policies all in force. With every 
labor-saving device known to mod- 
ern business invention and conven- 
ience, the company is able to mini- 
mize its expenses. For example, it 
has its own complete printing plant, 
where all the enormous amount of 
supplies are printed, and where the 
company publications, which have 
a circulation of 3,000,000, are 
published. It has  acturial 
machines that turn out complete 
records in less than a minute. 
This annihilation of all unneces- 
sary expense makes possible liberal 
dividends for policyholders. The system of 
recording has been brought to its highest 
development by the Prudential Company. 
Every detail of the great insurance under- 
taking is concentrated and recorded, so that 
any detail can be referred to without the least 
delay, which not only means system, but 
proclaims economy. 

Business, then, has been reduced to a 
science. The man at the head of it was like 
a general conducting a military campaign. 
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It was a fascinating science,—instead of re- 
searchers, there were alert, eager-brained busi- 
ness men, searching every law of demand and 
supply, probing every possibility, exploring 
new fields of commercial conquest. In the 
uncertain crucibles of speculation and ambi- 
tion they stirred vast enterprises into dazzling 
results. 

Thus men built their shining structures 
on the vast checkerboard of business. But 
the grim factor Death had to be reckoned 
with. Man, however, had found a way to 
provide against the uncertainty of life, and 
the way was through life insurance. As 
business had made its mighty strides, life 
insurance had kept pace. As business had 
become reduced to an exact science, so had 
life insurance been perfected until its all-pro- 
tecting arms sheltered a whole world. It put 
an infallible safeguard about the most sacred 
institution in the world—the home. Business 
men were quick to appreciate its value to 
them, for it became a sure and certain invest- 
ment, an unerring means to economy; and 
the policy became a negotiable paper that was 
a sterling asset. 

But how was life insurance to protect busi- 
ness as it was protecting millions of homes? 
The Prudential, of Newark, made it possible 
with a partnership policy that was destined 
to become an inseparable aid to business. Be- 
hind this great company was the personality 
of United States Senator John F. Dryden, who 
had founded and developed it until it became 
a monument of impregnable insurance protec- 
tion. The joint-partnership policy was evolved 
upon this theory: “If men can successfully 
insure their lives for their families, why not 
insure for their partners or their business?” 
So the plan of partnership insurance was 
evolved, in which a group of men associated 
in business could insure themselves for each 
other’s benefit or for the benefit of the firm, and 
thus guarantee the integrity of the institution. 

The plan developed and put into wide and 
successful operation by the Prudential is as 
simple and economical as it is far-reaching 
in its beneficial effects. Brown, Smith, and 
Jones, for example, are engaged in business 
in New York. They are healthy, insurable, 
and their business prospers. One day Brown 
says to his partners: 

“What would happen if one of us died 
suddenly?” In the midst of life, with suc- 
cess smiling at them from every side and the 
future beckoning alluringly before them, this 
was not a pleasant prospect. There was a 
pause. Then Jones said: 


An Aid to Modern Business 


“I guess there would be great confusion 
and no one would know where he stood.” 

Presently Smith remarked: “We’d have 
to take in another partner, I suppose.” 

But Brown broke in at this juncture: “TI 
have a remedy for this contingency which is 
liable to come any time and when we are 
least prepared. Let us take out a Prudential 
joint-partnership insurance in favor of the 
business. Then things will go on all right, 
no matter what happens.” 

So they teok out a Prudential partnership 
policy. Brown was thirty-nine years old, 
Smith was forty-two, and Jones was forty. 
Each took out a policy for $10,000. The 
beneficiary for the $30,000 of insurance was 
the firm. The combined annual premium 
was $993.10, which was paid out of the firm’s 
sinking fund as a legitimate expense. 

What was the result? From the day those 
policies reposed in the firm’s safe, a keener 
confidence pervaded the business that was like 
tonic to the partners. The whole foundation 
of the business seemed safer and surer. These 
men knew absolutely that no matter how 
suddenly death might stalk among them the 
business which they had reared with patient 
hands and hopeful hearts was immune from 
disintegration, which the death of one of their 
number might have caused. 

But the insurance was not the only benefit 
that this group of policies bestowed. They 
had also the confidence and the constant sat- 
isfaction that protection afforded. There was 
still another. Their credit was enhanced. 
One day an opportunity presented itself for a 
business deal of considerable scope. A sum 
of money beyond that in hand was necessary, 
and since the greater part of the firm’s avail- 
able security was employed, the partners 
were in a quandary. Suddenly Jones had an 
inspiration. 

“How about our partnership policy and the 
loan which the Prudential will make to us?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Sure enough,” replied the partners. It 
was put into the breach and was a ready 
security; the money was secured and the 
deal was consummated, the profit secured, 
and the loan restored. 

Then one day the tragic news was flashed 
to the office: “Smith is dead.” He had 
passed away suddenly in the night. In the 
ordinary course of events which follow such 
a misfortune there would have been endless 
confusion and a yawning gap in the business, 
to be instantly filled at any cost or the result 
to the firm would be serious. Ready money 
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is always necessary at such times. Long 
experience has taught that in these crises 
$10,000 in available cash is worth more than 
ten times that sum at any other time, for it is 
sometimes difficult to convert assets, however 
valuable, quickly into cash. That is why so 
many rich men have large policies which pro- 
vide ready money in just such emergencies. 
But in the case of Smith there was the 
Prudential partnership policy, which was the 
ready wedge ready to be driven straight 
into the emergency. There was a check for 
$10,000 the next day; it bridged over all 
troubles, and permitted no menace to the 
integrity of the business. 

But assume that the partners lived. The 
benefit would be just as great. Since the 
elusive Elixir of Life remains undiscovered, 
the uncertainty of earthly existence menaced 
these men as all other mortals. Yet the pol- 
icy girded them with confidence and granted 
them immunity from worry. No matter what 
happened, they were protected. The policy, 
therefore, represented at all times, not only a 
safeguard, but an infallible asset for the real- 
ization of money and the building up of 
credit. If one of the partners, or all of 
them, retired from business, the policies could 
be changed so as to make the wives the bene- 


ficiaries. The protection was continuous, 
Thus, life insurance has taken its place as 
essential to the safe and systematic conduct 
of business,—a first and last aid to the busi- 
ness man. 

The value of life insurance remains un- 
impaired. When President Dryden, of the 
Prudential, at his own request, was summoned 
to appear before the Armstrong investigat- 
ing committee in New York he declared on 
the stand, in answer to the question why his 
company maintained a large surplus, that it 
represented security,—the first and unalter- 
able purpose of the company. As the ratio 
of mortality and the expense of insurance are 
lessened each year, so does the attitude of 
the company toward its policyholders become 
correspondingly more liberal. 

We have seen how life insurance maintains 
the integrity of business. So does it in a 
larger sense preserve the unity of the Ameri- 
can home. It makes possible those vital 
forces that provide the bone and sinew of 
our national life. Viewed in the light of our 
civilization, it has taken a high and unim- 
peachable place in the destiny of the nation. 
For in the perfect security of the people 
lies the real hope and safeguard of the 
democracy. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Gold and Jeweled Bangles 


Bangles and Bracelets quoted are in 14-karat gold 


Open work scrolls and rosettes, burmese finish, 
with seven amethysts, - - ~ - - each 


Oval band, richly chased, Roman finish, with eight 
torquoise matrix, - - - - ~ - each 


Open work, burmese finish, with eight peridots, 
- oe - - - - - - : each 


Carved scrolls, and open work, burmese finish, with 
six oblong amethysts, - - - - - each 


Rosettes and open work, burmese finish, with seven 
aquamarines, - - - - - - each 


Renaissance scrolls, open work, burmese finish, with 
six Montana sapphires, - - - - each 


Double wire bracelet, with diamonds and seven 
Montana sapphires set in platinum - - each 


Double wire bracelet, with diamonds and baroque 
pearls set in platinum, - - - - - each 


$38 
$44 
$50 
$55 
$65 
$80 
$95 


$95 


Plain Gold Bangles and Bracelets 


Gold bangles, - 
Gold chain bracelets, 


Gold engagement bracelet, with permanent locking 


catch, - -  - ~ each $18.50, $27, $28, 


each $13.50, $15.50, $17, $20 
each $15, $17, $20, $25, $35 


$36 


Photographs of above or richer bracelets sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


To those known 
to the house, or 
who will make 
themselves 
known by satis- 
factory refer- 
ences, Tiffany & 
Co. will send for 
inspection selec- 
tions of their 
stock 


Tiffany & Co. 
Blue Book 


A compact cata- 
logue without il- 
lustrations — over 
500 pages of con- 
cise descriptions 
with an alp habet- 
icalside index af- 
fording quick ac- 
cess to the wide 
range of Tiffany & 
Co.’s stock, with 
the prices at which 
articles may be 
purchased. Pa- 
trons will find this 
little book filled 
with helpful sug- 
gestions of jew- 
elry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes, 
and other artistic 
merchandise 
suitable for wed- 
ding presents 
or other gifts 


Strictly 
Retailers 


Tiffany & Co. 
manufacture 
SOLELY for 
their own retail 
trade. Their 
wares are never 
sold to other deal- 
ers, and can only 
be purchased 
DIRECT from 
their  establish- 
ments in New 
York, Paris 
or London 
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The fact that Quaker Oats is “better every way” 
than any other kind of rolled oats, is the reason why 
you will like Quaker Oats best. 


Quaker Oats 


contains only the finest quality of selected, pure, white 
oats; the process of manufacture is the result of 
years of constant progress; the Quaker 
Mills are models of cleanliness and purity. 
You will never order common oats once you have 
used Quaker Oats. Better try Quaker Oats today. 
Large package 10c. At grocers everywhere. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U.S.A. e 


Have Break eXa | 


with me 
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Partly Paid For Books 


One Man’s Loss is Another Man’s Gain 


This Is Your Opportunity; Read Carefully 


We have on hand sixteen (16) sets of the ‘‘ Makers of 
History” in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in 
cloth and half-leather, that have been partly paid for by some 
one. These sixteen (16) sets were subscribed for by our cus- 
tomers and delivered to them, and we received in payment about 
one-half of our price; then the books were returned to us on 
account of the inability of the subscriber to pay us the balance 
due. The books have been thoroughly inspected and where a 
volume was not absolutely good as new a new volume was sub- 
stituted ; thus, these sixteen (16) sets are perfect in every respect ; 
this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $32.00 
a set, and in special library or half-leather binding is $48.00 a set, 
but as we have already received about one-half of the price of these 
books from our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, 
only sixteen (16) in number, go to those who first apply, for 
less than half-price upon small monthly payments. Read coupon 
carefully. 

The ‘‘Makers of History"? are the most entertaining and in- 
structive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each vol- 
ume is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time 
made things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 
volumes. No set of books published can compare in interest or in- 
struction with the ‘‘ Makers of History.’? They are as absorbing as 
anything you can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep 
people up late reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes 
you dislike to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands 
know and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because 
they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and 
never looked at. 

Read Carefully: Remember these books are partly paid for, so 






























Magnificent you only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free examination; 
32 Books, Less than if the books are not found to be satisfactory return them at our ex- 
pense; you do not take any risk; it costs you nothing to have the 
49 Cents a books sent to you; if you do not care to keep them after seeing them 
Volume they are to be returned, all charges collect. 
Siga and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-day because we know TITLES OF BOOKS. 





that these sixteen (16) sets will all be claimed almost immediately. 
We Recommend the Special Library Binding. 





William the Conqueror Cleopatra 













Alexander the Great Margaret of Anjou 
Alfred the Great Richard Il. 
Partly Paid Book Coupon Richard I. Darius the Great 
Cyrus the Great Peter the Great 
Harper’s History Club, 275 Mercer St., New York. Genghis Khan Hannibal 
You may i for i ection 2 . mal : Xerxes Nero 
° y send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY. Julius Cesar Romulus 
32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ‘*X"’ Pyrrhus Hortense 
beside it. Charles I. Madame Roland 
Josephine Henry IV. 





Cloth Binding (Regular price $32 per set). I will pay for 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents Marie Antoinette Joseph Bonaparte 





















after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen months 
ig ——— - ae Hernando Cortez Louis XIV. 
Special Library Binding (Regular price $48 per set). w : : 
cate for painne a dee rai eae ‘the wtlog ns follows: King Philip Charles Il. 
a cents me I examine them, and $1.50 a month for Louis Philippe Richard III. 
fifteen months. Etats pe i Queen Elizabeth Mary Queen of Scots 
It is understood. you send to me upon approval, the ‘* Makers of 
History,”' in 32 volumes, and if I decide not to keep the books I am This is really the opportunity of a lifetime. You 
to return them to you, charges collect. 
incur no obligation and it costs you nothing to 
NAME ae investigate the greatest book bargain ever offered 
sr ; 

’ ; ] p 
cITy OR TOWN Harper’s History Clu 
STATE—— a i : . 

275 Mercer Street, New York, N. Y. 
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This picture shows three styles of business suits that will be worn this season by 
the best dressed men of New York. In the booklet entitled “‘ Made in New York,” 
which will be sent post free on request, other styles of Business Suits are illustrated 
together with Correct Clothes for formal wear, Overcoats and Fancy Waistcoats all 
designed to meet the requirements of New York men. 


MADE IN NEW YORK 


O be in Style means to wear in your city clothes that are 
correct in style to-day on Broadway and Fifth Avenue, in 


New York City. 
| red ing Oo /\AKERS. ways to be in Style. 
Filet a NEW YORK Go to New York and 
patronize New York’s best Tailors, or buy their clothes—Alfred 
Benjamin & Co. Clothes—in your own city. 


Correct Clothes for Men 


Illustrated booklet ‘“‘ Made in New York” and the name of the nearest 
Alfred Benjamin & Co. representative sent free on request. 


Address Alfred Benjamin & Co. (Dept. §), N. Y. City 
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“Announcement” 


R. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS has taken the whole field of 

Science from the earliest times down to the present day, and put it 

into a readable, narrative form that will give anyone a right understand- 

ing of how Science began, how one discovery led to another, how all 

the Sciences are related to each other, and just what problems Science 
is working out to-day. 

Everybody respects the word Science, and has some off-hand infor- 
mation about the tremendous achievements that Science has made in 
electricity, medicine, mechanics, etc., but few people have that general 
understanding of, and familiarity with, Science that they would like to 
have. 

In this connection a more readabie or more profitable set of books 
than “A History of Science,” in five illustrated volumes, cannot be found. 
It is the only work that has ever attempted to put a comprehensive 
knowledge of Science within the grasp of the average intelligent reader. 

A business man in Kansas City, Missouri, writes us that: 

«« Professor Williams has managed to make what I heretofore considered ‘rather dry 


subjects” so very interesting, has explained the different stages of Science in so simple and 
concise a manner as to make it very intelligible and entertaining to the average reader.”’ 


We could quote many similar letters of surprise and gratification 
that “A History of Science’? has evoked from merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, shopkeepers, and others, to whom Science has been more or 
less of a mystery until they read these books. The author, Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D., has that rare faculty of being able to 
write entertainingly on scientific subjects. He is widely known as a 
scientist and popular writer on scientific subjects. 

These five magnificent volumes are the very books you have perhaps 
often wished for. ‘They are permanently bound in dark blue cloth with 
gold lettering, and fully illustrated with portraits of famous scientists, 
diagrams, facsimiles, pictures of scientific apparatus, etc. 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, all charges prepaid, the complete set in five volumes. If you 
do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 a month for eleven months, until the full price, $12.00, is paid. On 
receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional 
cost to you, for either Harper’s Macazine, Harper’s Weexty, Harper’s Bazar, or THe NortH 
American Review. In ordering state which periodical you wish. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought both the great Encyclopedia 


Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined. 


Dr. Ridpath s Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English-speaking world. 


Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any book ? 


It is endorsed by the 


scholarship of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 


THE FAILURE OF 


Places in our hands the entire remainder of this great publication. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Brand New, latest 


edition, including reace Treaty Russian-Japanese War, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. 


Tear off the 


Coupon, write name and address plainly and mail to us now before you forget it. 
vr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his tamily derive an income from his Hi-tory, and to print our price 
broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 


HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY 
Cy ae ala OF THE 4 


OF THE 
WORLD WORLD 


RIDPATH RIDPATH 
VOL. | Vie) men 





IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, troubled times of 

Chaldea s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Baby- 
lonia’s wealth and luxury ; of Greek and Roman splencor; 
of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of French ele- 
gance and British power ; to the rise of the Western world, 
including the complete history of the United States and 
every other nation down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old 

heroes of history. Alexander is there—patriot, warrior, 
Statesman. diplomat.—crowning the glory of Grecian 
history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themis- 
tocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash 
his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail and help to mould 
the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so scts 
up a poor madman’s name to stand for 

couniless centuries as_ the synonym 

of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights 

Waterloo again under your very eves, 

and reels before the iron fact that at last 

Brings the the end of his gilded drcam has come. 
Complete Set Bismarck is there,—gruff. overbearing, 
Balance a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, 
Small Sums laughing with grim disdain at France 

Monthly which says: ‘ You shall not"? Wash- 

ington is there “four square to all the 
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winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
British strategy and the poisoned darts cf false friends; 
clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country- 
men, and on into another century, the most colossal 
world-figure of his time. 

He covers omer race, every nation, 
every time, ana holds you spellbound by 
his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more 
interesting. absorbing, and inspiring was 
ever written by man. 

Here is your crportunity to se- 
cure Ridpath at the lowest price 
ever offered-and’on easy terms. 

It will cost you nothing to in- o 

spect the beautiful specimen 

pages and 1 t us give you 

iull particularsof ouroffer, 
Ridpath should be 

in your home. It is 

a Work that you 

will valueas long 

as you live and 

readoverand 

over again, 

Send 

Coupon 

To-day 


>" 
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Please miil, without 

cost to me, sample 

pages of Ri ipath's His- 

tory containing his fame 

ous “Race Chart” in 

colors, mop of China and 

Japan, diagram of Panama 

Canal, specimen pages from the 

work, etc., and write me full particu- 

lars «f your special ofier to COSMO- 
POLITAN readers, 
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The New Library of Poetry | 37 50¢ 


SIX CHARMING GIFT BOOKS 
IN STAMPS 


& o 
The Review of ReviewS | Butaxce.s0 cents « 
A TWO-YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION ) month forl2 months 
AF Geta HENRY VAN DYKE, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Opinions of rh AN DYKE and his staff have searched sheasante of volumes,—in fact, the 
Dr. V Dyke’ whole field of American and English poetry,—to find just those Particular poems 
r. Van Dykes that you want and that every household ought to have at hand just where father, 
Great Service mother or children can easily get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists 
without wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. As Dr. Van Dyke 

“There are many of us himself puts it, these six volumes contain ‘‘the finest and most readable poems, arran 
who hesitate at a long . . : a ae ‘i : : a ged 
oem, but who find both in the clearest and most readable order; and the best fruit of the mind and heart of our 
rest and inspiration from race presented in the golden basket of verse "’ 
the briefer utterances ot 
. the great pocts, and yet 
\ \ who have never had the 
‘ *" Opportunity or the leisure 
to cull from the world’s literature the 
briefer poems best worthy t~ be cherished 
as friends or even studied as the utter- 
ances of the poet prophets. To such this 
Series will serve a useful purpose, and 
many, I hope, will join me in thanking 
you for giving the series to the world.” 
LYMAN ABBOTT, ‘The Outiook’’ 


“I have tried Dr. Van Dyke's ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry’ on a girl of fif- 
teen, an experienced matron, and an old 
man; and all three found it a delightful 
collection. I infer that it is going to be 
a very serviceable anthology ; and Iam 
sure that the wide sale of such a collec- 
tion is an encouraging sign. It isa real 
pleasure to have the little volumes al- 
ways at hand.” CHARLES W. ELIOT 

Harvard University 
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“Permit me to thank you for the ‘ Little 
Masterpieccs of Poetry,’ which seems to 
be about the most valuable merchandise 
ever put up in small packages.”” 


GEORCE ADE 


“I know of no more complete and de- 


lightful selection of the best in poetry ‘ 
than that which you offer the public in k 
these ‘charming volumes ‘Masterpieces t ec ng 1S 


of Poetry.’”’ 
MINNIE MADDERN FISKE L 
“The work is a skilful condensation anguage 


of many volumes and has a val:.¢ of i:s 
own. A library one can put in one’s 
dress-suit case, and is a good thins .o . , “ - 
have.” Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read poetry, will find the Masterpieces 
THOMAS BAILEY ALCE'CC) a godsend in enabling them to get in the easiest possible way some glimpses and knowl. 


edge of the most perfect poems of our language, knowledge that would otherwise escape 
their busy life. 


OVER 500 MASTERPIECES IN VERSE 


Out of all the flood of books and sets of books that proceed from the presses in baffling multitude, once in a while 
there comes a work that the world has been waiting for, that is so perfectly adapted to people’s intellectual needs, 9 
so much better than previous efforts in the same field, and so available for every thinking man and woman, that 
it claims a place at once as a popular classic. Such is the Masterpieces of Poetry, just published. = 

The poems range from English ballads of unknown date down to Bret Harte and Stevenson. Of all the A 
libraries of poetry that have been published, we predict that this will take first place because of its compact §, 
beautiful form, its new classification, and, chief of all, because of Dr. Van_Dyke’s labor of love in giving the 4°, 
selection the best thought available from the poet, critic and scholar best fitted to select the poetical master- 4°. 






















thenew 





















pieces of the English language. su Library 
; ¥. of Poetry 

Entire Set Now Ready — Sent on Approval LD wre otiecag 

Sf inne, 


I like them, I will 
make payments to 
complete the special- 
offer price. Herewith 
find first payment of 50 


These few fifty-cent payments entitle you to six beautiful volumes with photogravure frontispieces, (£5 
from the press of DeVinne, containing the masterpieces of one hundred and forty-six master poets, Boy 
selected and edited by Henry Van Dyke; furthermore, to two whole years of the REVIEW “<7 
oF REVIEWS. 2 

There is a beautiful three-fourths leather de luxe edition of this Library, costing only $1.00 a a 
month for twelve months. 


The Review of Reviews Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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Some of the Many 
Orators Represented 


Pericles 
Socrates 
#ischines 
Demosthenes 
Catiline 
Cicero 
Cesar 
Cato 
Luther 
Cranmer 
ohn Knox 
ohn Pym 
Cromwell 
Fenelon 
Cotton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
— Wesley 
enjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
— Adams 
atrick Henry 
ohn Hancock 
homas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
qeuee Quincy 
arat 
oa Jay 
irabeau 
— Madison 
ed Jacket 
Carnot 
Daniel Webster 
ae Monroe 
obespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 
Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecumseh 
Daniel O'Connell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
wo Bright 
endell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
jeferson Davis 
apoleon III. 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 
Victor Hugo 
Kossuth 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
Wo Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Jon n Chamberlain 








































































er 
ord Rosebery 
Emile Zola ” 
Chas. H. Parkhurst 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
igeeph H. Choate 
ark Twain 
ohn Hay 
heodore Roosevelt 








presented by the mast 


The Best 


Pericles—*‘ Funeral Oration.’ 
Demosthenes—‘‘Oration on the Crown 
Cicero—“‘Oration Against Catiline.” 
Czesar—“Speech in the Roman Senate 
on the Conspiracy of Catiline.” 
Massillon—‘“* ‘The Curse of a Malignant 


Tongu 





Garibaldi—‘“ Speech to His Solditers."" 
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er minds of the world. 
WHO would not desire to hear the following Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Red Jacket—“ Speech at Fort Stanwix 

Robespierre—‘‘ Rexinel Granting the 
King a Trial.” 

Danton—‘‘To Dare, to Dare Again, Al- 
ways to Dare.” 

Moreau—‘‘ Speech in His Own Defense 

Napoleon—“ Farewell to the Old Guard.” 

Abraham Lincoln—“ First Inaugural.” 


” 


” 


Daniel O'Connell—“‘Ireland Worth Dy- Henry Ward Beecher—‘“ Effect of the 


ing For." 


Robert Emmet—“ Speech When Under 
Sentence of Death."’ 

Daniel Webster—“‘ Reply to Hayne.” 

Patrick Henry—* Give Me Liberty or 


Give Me Death.”’ 


Death of Lincoln." 

Emile Zola—“‘ Appeal for Dreyfus." 

Theodore Roosevelt—‘ A Nation of 
Pioneers." 

Prince Bismarck—"‘ A Plea for Imperial 
Armament.” 


Marat—‘‘Speech Before the National George Washington—“ First Inaugural 


Convention." 


Address.” 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk 


they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense 
We know you will keep the books and pay the smali price we ask for 


fairer? 
them cheerfully. 


Description of the 
free Knight’s ‘Li- 
brary of Half Hours 
with the Best Au- 
thors.”” 

This Work  con- 
tains the very best 
that has ever been 
written in the various 
branches of litera- 
ture. The best in 
science, philosophy, 
history, biography, 
poetry, humor,travel, 
fiction, oratory and 
essays. In fact, all 
the haat and lasting 
thoughts of the 
world, 

If you accept 
this offer you will 
always have in your 
possession two of the 
finest and most in- 
teresting set of books 
ever published. 

One containing 


We will send both sets for examination, charges prepaid. If 


Could anything be 


that man has spoken and the 
best that man has written 


While they last we are going to give away eighteen sets (18) sets of 

the most interesting Library of Literature ever published. 

an important announcement-—read carefully—it will 

E have on hai.d cighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The Library of Oratory—fifteen mag- 

nificent volumes, beautifully illustrated, and artistically and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold 

backs like illustration below, the regular price of which is $37.50. 

These 15 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about half price, and to insure 

f their quick sale to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory, one 

9 complete set of the most famous of all libraries of literature, Knight's Library of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” in 
¥ six attractive volumes bound in combination art cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. 

best the world has produced. Every question that has aided humanity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here 


interest you. 


It contains reading for every mood of one’s mind and the 
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Some of the 
Many Writers Represented 




























































Dickens | Bacon 
Thackeray | Cooper 
Scott | Spencer 
Eliot | Wordsworth 
Irving | Milton 
Swift Lytton 
Johnson Byron 
Dante Dryden 
Shelley Hope 
Goldsmith Cowper 
Vernes Austen 
Fielding Smollett 
Locke Addison 
Webster Pope 
Chalmers Butler 
Latimer Landor 














































,000 pages. 


the best that man has spoken, the other the best that man has 


written, and they wil 
guurantee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever offered. 


will find request-for- 
inspection blank, 
sign and mail same 
promptly and secure 
these two grand sets 
of books worth $49.50 
for only $1.00 alae 
examination and§$1.50 
a month for twelve 
months, 


These two 
sets of books 
should be in 
every home; 
this is your op- 
portunity. Re- 
member, one 
costs you only 
about half- 
Price and the 
other is abso- 
lutely free if 
you request at 
once. 
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1 cost you only a few cents a day for a few months. We 
Enclosed you 


Cut Out, Sign, and Mail Now 
FREE LIBRARY OFFER. 


Request for Inspection 
A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir > You may send me, all charges prepaid upon inspec- 
tion, ‘‘ The Library of Oratory,’’ 15 volumes, size 7} x 54 inches, 
beautifully illustrated, bound in combination Art Cloths, red backs 
and green sides, with gold back stamping, the most attractive library 
binding ever made, also one set of Knight's ** Library of Half Hours 
with the Best Authors,"’ six beautiful volumes. 

o After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pay 
you for ‘‘ The Library of Oratory’’ only (you to present me with 
Knight's ‘* Library of Half Hours with the Best Authors’’) $1.00 
after examination and $1.50 a month for 12 months. If, after exam- 
ination, I decide not to keep ** The Library of Oratory,’’ I will send 
both sets of books to you, all charges collect. 


Pac \ascaeeandnvdeces teneubuuscsseeudieuvesenessess 


(Cos. 10) eens 


Pee e eee eeeeeeeeesesesereseeees 


THE LIBRARY OF ORATOR 


15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orations that man 
as spoken. With brilliant, forceful essays and biographies on the orators 
by such writers as Hamilton Wright Mabie, Lyman Abbott, Henry James, 
Leslie Stephen, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Brander Matthews, Carl 
Schurz, Paul Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garland, and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
















ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 
















































Verplanck | Hume 
Jefferson Guizot 
Carlyle Holgate 
Macaulay | Penn 
Longfellow | Lauder 
Southey | Godwin 
Shakespeare | Tukerman 
Burton | Young 
Audubon | Topham 
Lamb | Bede 
Gibbon | Everett 
Bancroft | Bates 
Cervantes | Beattie 
Hallam Tannahill 
Defoe Tasso 2 
DeQuincey~; Ogden 
Cavendish | Ansen 
Sheridan | Forsyth 
Keats | Erskine 
Dampier | Steele 
Franklin Sterne 


Do not fail to cut out 
coupon and mailto-day 
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By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The Pass 


A STORY OF MODERN AMERICAN PIONEERING 


Frontispiece in color and many illustrations 


Price, $1.25, net. ($1.35, postpaid) 


Mr. White has done nothing more charming, 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE more instinct with the subtle spirit of the out- 
doors, or richer in humanity and humor. This is a companion book to 
the same author’s “ The Forest” and “The Mountains.” 


A Book to Keep and a Book to Give Away 


By GROVER CLEVELAND 


Fishing and Shooting 
Sketches 


Drawincs BY Hy. S. Watson 


Price, $1.25, net. ($1.35, postpaid) 


This book of calm, genial philosophy 
will be a sportsman’s creed for this genera- 3 ee 
tion and for many generations to come. GROVER CLEVELAND 
Mr. Cleveland’s chapter entitled “The Mission of Sport and Outdoor 


Life”’ is alone worth the cost of the entire volume. 


A Guidebook to the Spirit of True Sportsmanship 


The Outing Publishing Company, 35 and 37 West 3ist St., New York 


THE STORY OF MARTIN COE and THE BALANCE OF POWER 
Are the Two Important Novels 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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YOU CAN HAVE IT BY USING THE PICTURES FROM 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly 


It is the most beautiful, artistic, and sumptuous periodical ever pro- 
duced. Its illustrations, both in half-tone and colors, are selected 
from among thousands of subjects and are exquisitely printed with 
art tone inks on fine enamel paper producing almost perfect results. 


50 or More Superb Pictures Monthly 


Celebrities, Scenes, and Incidents. The covers are art studies in 
several colors and the magazine is BOUND WITH sILK corRD of a color 
harmonizing with the cover color scheme. 


Every Picture Worthy a Frame 


Thousands of fine American homes are adorned with pages from the 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, the pages being so arranged that they are 
easily taken apart for framing. We have prepared beautiful frames 
of Japanese Wood Veneer expressly for these pictures. 


Our Special and Remarkalie Offer 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly is 25 cents a number, except the double 
Christmas numbers, which are always 50 cents a copy. If you will 
send $3.00 to our address below, for the year 1907, we will send you 
absolutely free the October, November and December 1906 numbers; 
and for good measure we will also send the Christmas 1905 number, 
conceded to be the most superb work of pictorial art ever issued in 
magazine form—a total retail value of $4.75. 

If you wish to know the magazine before accepting this offer send us 25 cents for the 

September or October number, or buy it of your newsdealer. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, B-4 West 22d Street, N. Y. City 





Specimen Illustration 
Much reduced in size 





A Special Offer to Readers of the Cosmopolitan 


A $10.00 Book for Only $2.00 


Is the value of the great book, ‘* THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 
$100.00 IN GOLD! LIFE,” written by Joun Cowan, M.D., to every thoughtful Man 
and Woman. It has received the highest testimonials and commen- 


dations from leading medical and religious critics; has been indorsed by all the leading philanthropists, and 
recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. 


TO ALL WHO ARE MARRIED, © are contemplating marriage, it will give information 
Lc worth HUNIREDS OF DOLLARS, besides conferring 
a lasting benefit not only upon them, but upon their children. Every thinking man and woman-should 
study this work. Any person desiring to know more about the book before purchasing it may send to us 
for our 16-page descriptive circular, giving full and complete table of contents. It will be sent free by mail 
to any address. The following is the table of contents: 


Chapter I—Marriage and Its Advantages. Chapter II—Age at Which to Marry. Chapter I1I1I—The Law of 

Choice. Chapter 1V—Love Analyzed. Chapter V—Qualities the Man Should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI— 

Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI1I1—The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation _in 

. Woman. Chapter VIII--The Anatomy and. Physiology of Generationin Man. Chapter I1X—Amativeness: Its 

Use and Abuse. Chapter X—The Prevention of Conception. Chapter XI—The Law of Continence. Chapter XII——Children: Their 

Desirability. Chapter X111—The Law of Genius: Chapter XI1V—The Conception of a New Life. Chapter XV—The Physiology of 

Inter-Uterine Growth. Chapter XVI—Period of Gestative Influence. Chapter XV1I—Pregnancy: Its Signs and Duration. Chapter 

XVIII—Disorders of Pregnancy. Chapter XIX—Confinement. Chapter XX—Management_of Mother and Child After Delivery. 

Chapter XXI—Period of Nursing Influence. Chapter XXII—Feeticide. Chapter XXIII—Diseases Peculiar to Women. Chapter 

= LV—Diseases Peculiar to Men. Chapter XX V—Masturbation. Chapter XX VI—Sterility and Impotence. Chapter XXVII—Subjects 
of Which More Might be Said. Chapter XXVIII—A Happy Married Life: How Secured. 

This book is a handsome 8v>. bound in heavy cloth, and contains 400 pages, with roo illustrations, and will be sent by mail, 

Postpaid, and securely sealed for $3.00. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU. We wish to ascertain the value of this advertisement, and with 
oui tuiidieail toa aes a ee ae postpaid int ot ——— anne — view we = sod a a= the oe Mpa mee — = 

a on rece of on - rovide u mention the fact that you saw s advertisement in 
COSMOPOLITAN. hain all ioe i > ” o ; 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57A Rose Street, New York. 
ARE YoU IN LOVE 9 or, do you want to study the subject? If so, you should order at once ‘“‘ THE LOVER’S 
© COMPANION.” Compiled by CHARLES NOEL DovGtas. 12mo, 160 pages. Cloth bound. 
22, SRNR Ee PEST ONS 1 


se A . Price, 50 cents. This is the most unique, artistic, interesting and valuable book of its 
=o existence. Everything the master minds of all ages have sung and written concerning the divine passion can be found in this 
eg » and it is replete with the most exquisite love lyrics, love ballads, and love poems, attuned to each and every mood of the human 
An Bae covering 75 different subjects. It contains two thousand literary love gems—a very Cupid’s treasury and store-house of love. 
; n indispensable adjunct to every library, desk and boudoir. If you want to wnte to the object of your love and do not know Ist what 
0 say or how to say it, this book will help you out and be of great value to you. This great book, handsomely bound in cloth, will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, to any address on receipt of 5() cents. Address all orders to 
J. 8S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57A Rose Street, New York. 
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to secure your magazines at 
the old rate 


qLast year, Cosmopolitan Magazine inaugu- 
rated among the leading publications an entirely new 
schedule of prices on periodical clubbing combinations. 


q Cosmopolitan thus, through the agency of this schedule, succeeded in pro- 
viding the public with the lowest clubbing rates ever offered by the high-class 


magazines. 

@ These temporary low rates, however, were made with the explicit understand- 
ing that they would vot be maintained after October 1, 1906. 

@ On that date, therefore, the customary schedule of prices will be resumed.* 

q The time, therefore, for the withdrawal of these rates is a/most here. 


@ Clubbing contracts made, however, with Cosmopolitan before October | 
will be accepted at the o/d rates, but,— 


@ Positively no contracts will be made at the o/d rates after October 1. 


@ So, to make sure of the o/d rates, send in your subscription zow to the Cosmo- 
politan—today—before you forget it. 


@ It will insure you your next year’s reading at the lowest price that will probably 
ever be quoted on the same publications. 


@ You are at liberty to club Cosmopolitan with ali or any of the other periodicals you 
are now taking. 

@ Furthermore, it will make no difference whatever whether the various subscriptions you 
enter in your club expire before October 1 or not. 

@ Renewals will be entered for a year from the date of expiration of the present subscription,— 
sO you can secure a one-year renewal at the old price without interfering in any way with 
that part of your subscription which 1s already paid for. 

@ In other words, any of the following Cosmopolitan clubbing offers (if accepted before 
October 1) will insure you another full year's reading, at the special old-time rate, irrespective 
of the varying dates the different subscriptions may begin. 


@ See next page for the marked difference between the o/d and the new schedule 
of prices. 


*N.B.—This change in prices should, however, not be considered as an advance in rate, but rather asa resumption 
of the normal schedule maintained by other publications. 
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WY Wing Yfltos: 


The NEW 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


@To those who have been reading Cosmopolitan Magazine the past year, the publication will 
speak for itself. 

@ To those who have not been reading the magazine, we urgently request that they compare Cosmo- 
politan critically with any other periodical published. 

@ The comparison will show that Cosmopolitan is surpassed by no other similar publication. 

@Each copy of Cosmopolitan, which costs the reader ten cents, would, singly, actually cost 
him $12,000.00. 

Git is this sterling value which the magazine embodies that has been mote universally recognized in 
Cosmopolitan than in any other similar publication. 

@ The most thorough acknowledgement of this is its actual number of paid-in-advance subscriptions. 

@ The actually paid-in-advance subscription list of Cosmopolitan has, on investigation, proved greater 
than that of either McClure’s, Munsey’s, Everybody’s, American Illustrated, Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
or The Review of Reviews. 

@ Certainly no more convincing proof could be produced on the part of the public as to the quality of 
Cosmopolitan than the magazine’s ability to keep, from month to month, its old readers—and to such 
an extent as to surpass a list of competitors like that above. 


SUBSTITUTE LIST 


The following magazines, listed in CLASSES-A and B, may be substituted in place of other publications 
listed at $1.00 or $1.50 in the various clubs below. That is, any magazines listed in CLASS A may be substituted 
for CLASS A magazines in the different clubs which follow. In like manner, substitutions may be made in 
the case of three-dollar publications from CLASS B. (Should you care to substitute American Illustrated 
Magazine for any $1.00 or $1.50 magazine in the following clubs, add 25 CENTS EXTRA to the club price.) 


CLASS A 
Woman's Home Companion ; ; ; One Year : $1.00 
Success. ; ° ; : ; : “ = ; ; 1.00 
Pearson’s : ‘ ‘ : ; ; “ & ‘ 1.50 
World Today ‘ s 4 . ‘ - * - . : 1.50 
Harper’s Bazar j : ; ; og me * a 1.00 


Any magazine in the above list may be substituted for any dollar or dollay-and-a-half magazine 
in the clubs which follow,—except American lilustrated. 


CLASS B 
MoTor ; . 2 One Year Fe $3.00 


The Review of Reviews ; ; , ; 4 d 3-00 
Lippincott’s ° ‘ ; : ‘4 . * * ‘ 3-00 
Either of the three-dollay magazines in the above list mav be substituted for any three-doliar 
publication in the clubs which follow. 


@ NOTE.—The different magazines comprising a club may be sent to one address or to different addresses 
—just as you wish. They may be either new ‘subscriptions or renewals. Renewals will be entered for a 
year from the date of expiration of the present subscription. 


On receipt of $2.50 we will send you these three magazines for one year :— 


COSMOPOLITAN (Regular Price, $1.00)) OUR PRICE 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION (Regular Price, $1.00) | $2-SO 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. . ; (Regular Price, $3.00) 
i a After October I, 
$3.00 


COSMOPOLITAN ; OUR PRICE 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 00 | $79.50 
* After October I, 


$1.66 


Write us, direct, for any other clubbing combination not mentioned in this list 
[OVER] 
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Write us, direct, for any other clubbing combination not mentioned in this list 


Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 } Our Price 
PI ace weens de ux 1.00 | y 
(Or any magazine in Class A) : , = F So 


RA Oc! I, 
Total, $2.00} “Ss ew 








$1.66 
This combination with MoToR........ t 
The National Macasine of Motoring.. $3.50 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 | Our Price 
Harper’s Bazar ....... 1,00 

(Or any magazine in Class A) 
\ 

TD sn.e isis a'nru + 1.50 ¢ $Q-00 


(Or any magazine in Class A) | 


fter October 1, 
mt palo 








$2.50 
This combination with MoToR........ t 
The National Magazine of Motoring.. \ $4.00 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 Our Price 
World Today ........ 1.50 | 


(Or any magazine in Class A) 


Woman’sHomeCompanion 1.00 ; 


(Or any magazine in Class A) 


$2.00 


Total, $3.50 | After October 1, 








$2.50 
This combination with MoToR.,....... ( 
The National Mabie of ateciae, , ~§ $4.25 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 | one he 
Lippincott’s.......... 3.00 { $2Q-S50 
(Or any magazine in ‘Class B) | After October 1 
sini er 0 ’ 
! (probably) 
Total, $4.00} g276 
This combination with MoToR........ 
The National mnie of pede al : $4.50 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 | Our Price 
American Ilustrated ... 1.00 | 
Suburban Life........ 1.00 $ 50 
2: 
EE 5 oh kwanls es 1.50 


(Or any magazine in Class A) 


Total, $4.50 | After October 1, 


$3.25 





This combination with MoToR........ l 


The National Magazine of Motoring.. § $4.75 


Write us, direct, for any other clubbing 


$1.00 |} Our Price 


3.00 


Cosmopolitan 
The Review of Reviews. 


(Or any magazine in Class B) 


Woman’s HomeCompanion 1.00 


-$B-00 



































SO. es eee ees 1.00 
(Or any magazine in Class A) -— After October | 
Total, $6.00] “Sec 
This combination with MoToR........ ( > 
The National Magazine of Motoring... § $5.25 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 | Our Price 
PE 695 Seas 1.50 
(Or any magazine in Class A) 
. | 
Lippincott’s.......... 3.00 / $3 -00 
(Or any magazine in Class B) 
——— After October 1, 
(probably) 
Total, $5.50 $4.00 
This combination with MoToR........ ' = 
The National Magaz ‘ $5.00 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 | Our Price 
US Seca atens 3.00 | 
(Or any magazine in Class B) 
Bese sivaw eee 1.00 / $3 -50 
(Or any magazine in Class A) 
Se | After October I, 
Total, $5.00 J $4.00 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 Our Prins 
Lippincott’s.......... 3.00 | 
(Or any magazine in Class B) { $B-50 
The Review of Reviews. 3.00 
(Or any magazine in Class B) ——— | After Octeber 1, 
(probably 
Total, $7.00 $4.50 
This combination with MoToR........ ' fg 
The National Muewa of Motoring... \ $5.50 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 Our Price 
DE ii eiaicaas «3s 3.00 | 
Woman’sHome Companion 1.00 | $B-50 
(Or any magazine in Class A) | 
ee After October 1, 
Total, $5.00 $4.50 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.CO | Our Price 
WN ed catia 3.00 | 
The Review of Reviews . 3.00 $ 50 
(Or any magazine in Class B) f 4 - 
Dy 6.6 sc dGacsxs 1.00 
(Or any magazine in Class A) —— sent I, 
Total, $8.00 | gé6.co 


combination not mentioned in this list 
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RULES 


1. Club subscriptions may be either mew or renewal subscriptions. 


0 2. In case they are renewals, the new subscriptions may be started one 
year from the expiration date of the old subscriptions. 
ly 3. The different magazines comprising a club may be sent either to one or 


to several different addresses. 
4 Any magazine in CLASS A may be substituted for any other CLASS A 
i’ magazine in any club—except AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
5. Where AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is used as a substitute for 
another CLASS A publication, 25 cents should be added to the c/ub price. 
0 6. Any $3.00 magazine in CLASS B may be substituted for a $3.00 maga- 
zine in any club whatsoever. 


DIRECTIONS " In addition to filling out the coupon below, place on a 
¢ blank sheet of paper the name of each magazine in the 
” club you choose, together with either your name or the name of the friend to 


whom you wish the magazine sent. The following simple form will indicate ex- 
actly how a club order should be made out: ‘‘Please send Cosmopolitan to, 


0 Ra nitcawnne mages SOEs nedsascsanes CH s 60 cvtesates eereseeeeee 
Please send Woman’s Home Companion to, Name............ PNG i is ktdeeens 
rere rrr EN io Sele noes , etc., etc., always allowing a separate address 


for each magazine, whether the various magazines are sent to different or to the 
same address. 


FRE We will give one year’s subscription free to any magazine in CLASS 
* A to any one sending in, in addition to his own club, two addi- 
I, tional clubs of subscriptions. FURTHER CoMMissiONs will be awarded on further 
similar clubbing orders. Write for particulars. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Cosmopolitan Magazine will this year inaugurate one of the 
most liberal schedules of commissions and prizes for taking subscrip- 










VM cosmo. 
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tions to the magazine ever offered by a monthly publication. Every 3 POLITAN 
0 agent, in justice to his own best interests, ought to know of this Oe a 












schedule. It offers opportunities which neither we or any \, 1789 Broadway 
, = r New York City 
other publishing house have heretofore offered. For full s Secttentin 


a 
« 
& 
/ 





particulars, address 


enclosing $......... 










St ht: Galt Bis csscscecaas 
subscriptions indicated on 
the enclosed sheet of paper. I 
have placed a separate address 
after each magazine in the club 

selected, according to your instruc- 
tions as outlined above. 
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ELEANOR GATES 


The Girl Who Travels Alone 


A Series of Vital Articles to Begin 
in the November COSMOPOLITAN 


By ELEANOR GATES 


Author of “The Biography of a Prairie Girl,’”’ ‘The Plow Woman,” and many vivid short stories 


ISS GATES is a young college woman, who has won fame as the author of some very 
stirring novels of the West. For the past few years she has been living in New 

York and San Francisco and has crossed the continent a dozen times. She has had 
experiences as a lone traveler that fully equip her for the wniting of this important series. 

Miss Gates, who rides horseback daily, will have something to say on the risks that 
girls run as riders as well as railway travelers. 

“The Girl Who Travels Alone” is a subject that strikes very closely to the 
parental heart. It is evident from Miss Gates’ articles that a great change has come over 
this country in respect to the degree of safety with which a young woman may go about 
without an escort. Indeed, the question is raised whether our American men are as 
chivalrous as they were twenty years ago. 

Miss Gates’ articles take her young girl about the country in search of employment and 
lead her into the big cities, where is found a condition of affairs which is most alarming. 

If you are a parent or a young girl you cannot afford to miss this most important 
series, to be commenced in the November Cosmopolitan. 

Then, too, all those who enjoy a strong human document, as well as those who have a 
liking for the romantic, will not fail to be interested in “‘ The Girl Who Travels Alone. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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THE 6 MOST WIDELY READ AUTHORS 


73 Sets 


RFREES 


Absolutely a complete, numbered 
limited de Luxe edition of either Dick- 
ens, Balzac, Shakespeare or Thackeray 
free!---with every set of De Kock 
purchased. Two sets of books at the 
= actual price of one—little monthly s 
DIC. KE? NYS payments if desired. SHAKES sPEARE a 


E yy: eR For a short time only. jf, 
GEES Te Act quickly ! OSS OOS “Z ON y 


o. cunt FREE i LEAF. Why You Secure THEM 


In order to get my books ae Ss, They broaden your scope, in- 
which were awarded the fF ae Q struct, make you bigger men- 
ld d ] at the St oa VY tally, amuse, entertain and tell 
gold meda i , / A ¢ eo 
. *.° ‘ < you of people and customs 
Louis Exposition on four pa > nh; Sieh: tas ene -aial 
counts; Paper, Printing, «.\yjaauea ’ Ih). make you an entertainer and 


ce ; PI Per 
Binding, and Illustrations, ’ conversationalist. For Shakes- 
peare exposes to your vicw 


a 


into the homes of appre- , 
PP all human emotions: ng 


cialive book-loving ae 1 a {| ens acquaints you with midd!e, 
ple, | am temporarily AY > and Thackeray with upper c’sss 
making this offer. It is iF England: Balzac shows you the 
not permanent and if hs \ \ workings of the brain and heart of 


ou ar t ted | " France: de Kock leads you not 
: wo Saewonion pent 4 only To but Thru Paris, the Latin 


must write at once. \oew as a] Quarter and Real Bohemian Life. 


France’s one great humorist, De Kock, the writer of Real Life; of Real people with Real blood in their 
veins; never dull and forced; more fascinating 
and riveting than Smollett, Sterne, French 


Ges Cras weg Court Memoirs, De Maupassant, etc.—never Woeee WSF%e SON) 


BD: i mogese and uncanny — his characters always i in \ 
iS BAL ZAC tx ludicrous and mirth-provoking situations. = THACKERAY 2 
ga loo FF YOU MUST WRITE AT ONCE — sor 
For full particulars, sample pages, full page illus- . 
trations, etc., Free. : 
They will be sent without obligation 


Mail to-day ©" your part. 


C. F. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 
Kindly send FREE and without obligations 


full particulars of your exceptional proposition in 


October issue of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 06. 


Write name and address plainly below 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 








Cosmopolitan Magazine 


You can Save 40 to 50 per cent. on 
YOUR NEXT YEAR’S MAGAZINES 


COSMOPOLITAN has succeeded in making special arrangements by which 
it can save you from 40% to 50% on your next year’s magazines. 

The saving is in the form of very low special prices on the various magazines in 
clubbing combinations with COSMOPOLITAN. 

These magazine clubbing combinations will, however, have to be accepted 
promptly before October 1, in order to secure the saving. 

For, after October 1, none of the following prices will hold good. 


So select today the combination you most prefer and remit af once, for only a 
few days still remain until all four offers below will be withdrawn. 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


The following prices will hold good only until October 1. Subscribers are 
privileged to send the various magazines to different addresses, if they 
choose. Renewal subscriptions may be entered for a year from the date 
of expiration of the present subscription. 


COSMOPOLITAN - $1.00) | COSMOPOLITAN - $1.00 | Our Pr 
Woman’s Home | ur Price | Success - - - = 200 61 50 


Companion - - 1.00 $1.50, Total, $2.00 


senna | COSMOPOLITAN. - $1.00) 
COSMOPOLITAN _ - $1.00) _ American Illustrated 1.00 | 4, pi 
Harper’s Bazar - - 1.00 | OurPrice | World Today - - 1.50 $2 50 
Pearson’s - - - 1.50/$2( | Pearson’s - - - 1.50)? 


Total, $3.50 } Total, $5.00 


i 7 As all the above special prices will positively be with- 
SEPTEMBER drawn October 1, please be sure to select your club 


OSMOPOLITAN} today and to remit now—tomorrow may be too late. 


TEN CENTS 


SOG CAs Address : 
=| COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
1789 Broadway 
New York City 
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40 per cent. 


7 i UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY 
cut in p rice FOR CYCLOPEDIA BUYERS 


Owing to a question of copyright the publishers of the NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA and the publishers of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA have arranged that after a 
certain date in the near future the former work shail be withdrawn absolutely from the market. 

The arrangement finds the American publisher with a large and revised edition in stock which must be 
sold before a certain date; and in his dilemma he turns to us as the only house in America whose cash 
resources and tremendous powers of distribution are equal to the task of merchandising these books within 
the time limit. 

We know that the task is impossible even to ourselves, unless we can offer the public a bargain at once 
obvious and overwhelming; and our conditions are made in accordance. 




















We are cutting 40 per cent. from 
the publisher’s price. 

The New Americanized Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica cannot be obtained 
after the time limit shall have ex- 
pired. 













15 volumes, 9x64 
inches in size, 10,000 
double columns, 37,000 
biographies, over 100 

superb maps, hun- 

dreds of priceless 
illustrations, many of 

them in color. 









THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


answers every question, resolves every doubt, and | information on air ships, wireless telegraphy, the 
settles every dispute. Russo-Japanese War, etc., etc., etc. 

It is first in authority, first in wealth of infor- The popularity of this monumental compi- 
mation, but latest in date of publication. It includes | lation is firmly established. ‘Thousands have 
among its contributors the greatest authorities; in- | been sold; and the publishers were depend- 
cluding such immortals as Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, ing on success even greater in the future 
and Herbert Spencer. than has crowned their efforts in the 

It is thoroughly up-to-date, including the latest | past. 

THERE WILL NEVER AGAIN BE SUCH AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR CYCLOPEDIA BUYERS 

This cyclopedia is the BEST without question, yet the peculiar circumstances place 

it within your reach for a limited period at an unprecedented price. 


FOR EXAMINATION—FREE @ prepaid, a complete 


: : ad : P Ss set of the New AMERI- 
Fill up the accompanying coupon and send it in; and we will send you, transportation $ CawizEp ENCYCLOPEDIA 





























Cos. 
10-06 














Siegel 

Cooper 
Co. 

New York. 









Send on approval, 













prepaid, a complete set of the New Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica; 
which you may examine at your leisure and return aé our expense if for any reason it fails to 
satisfy you. 

We show the books, not a pamphlet; and you decide at your leisure on the merits of 
the publication; without an agent at your elbow to influence your decision, Are not 
these conditions absolutely fair ? 

THE SIEGEL COOPER CO. GUARANTEES THAT NO REPRESEN- 
TATIVE WILL CALL ON YOU IF YOU SEND IN THE COUPON, 

The publishers sold these books at $75.00 for the half morocco set and 
$60.00 for the cloth. Our bargain price in view of the fact that the books 


a sold at once 1s only $46.00 for the half morocco and $37.00 for a Seaitave bucuer see aaa 
the cloth, 


WE DON’T ASK YOU TO BUY, only to examine the bargain 


we offer. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


Britannica at the spe- 

cial price of $46.00.* If 

the set is satisfactory l agree 

to pay $1.0o as Club Fee with- 

in 5 days after receipt of goods 

and $2.g0 each month, for 18 

months.* If the books are not 

satisfactory, I am to notify you, and 
hoid them subject to your order. 































Address . cienss senSeeecbsseaneteencanen 











*If you want the cloth edition alter $46.00 to 
$37.00 and $2.50 each month to $2.00. 
‘ 
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Office of The Smart Set 


(Ess Ess PuBLisHiING Co.) 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


To Advertisers: 


I beg to announce that the ESS ESS PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, the publishers of “THE SMART 
SET,” has purchased “ TALES.” 

This magazine met with success from the beginning, 
and was received with much favor. The growth has been 
rapid, and we can now guarantee a circulation of more 
than 32,000 copies each month. 

I take pleasure also in informing you that, commenc- 
ing with the issue of October, the rate for advertising 
space in “TALES” will be reduced from the present 
rate of $100 per page to $50 per page. 

This rate will be pro rata <'own to } page. 

The rate for space of less than { page will be 30c. per 
agate line. 

This rate will be FLAT. Nodiscounts for time or space. 

The advertising rate in ‘THE SMART SET” (more 
than 140,000 guaranteed circulation) is $150 per page. 

I beg also to announce a combination rate on ‘‘ THE 
SMART SET” and“ TALES” of $175 per page, less 
5% forcash. To obtain this combination rate, uniform 
space in both ‘‘THE SMART SET”’ and “TALES”’ 
must be used in issues of like date. If only one magazine 
is used, full separate card rate will be charged. 

No magazine publisher has ever offered the advertiser 
such QUALITY and QUANTITY of circulation as 
that of “THE SMART SET” and “TALES” at so 
low a rate, whether used singly or in combination, 

Respectfully yours, 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The Book 
BARGAIN 


OF A 


DECADE 





READ THIS AND ACT AT ONCE 


WE are willing to send this magnificent set of Dickens—in 30 volumes—to you for examination, 

at our expense, and allow you a discount of nearly one-half from the regular price. And if 

you mail your order promptly you will be in time to secure a PORTFOLIO OF RARE DICKENS 
PRINTS, ready for framing, absolutely free with the set. 

To own a good set of Dickens is to have an endless source of pleasure and delight. He is the 


great novelist of every-day life. 


Merry Mr. Pickwick, unhappy little Oliver Twist, the rascally 


schoolmaster Squeers, and incomparable David Copperfield are known to every English-speaking 
land. The names of Dickens’ characters call to mind joyous hours spent over glorious stories— 
whole-souled and vital—for no writer ever had a saner outlook upon life. 


Portfolio Free 


This collection of rare Dickens prints 


is conceded to be the best gallery of 


Dickens’ characters and portraits ever 
gathered into a portfolio. It will carry 
you through Dickens’ land, showing 
you his characters as they lived in his 
books, Dickens’ own portraits and 
sketches, fac-simile title-pages of the 
early editions of his works, and many 
juaintand curious scenes. It is almost 
priceless to a lover of Dickens or to 
any one who owns his works. 

There are seventy-five pictures, all 
on plate paper, 11% x 74% inches in 
size, suitable for framing, if desired. 
Some are in colors and may be used as 
decorations for your library or living 
room, The portfolio is contained in a 
handsome case, 

This collection, known as the Con- 
noisseur's Edition, was issued in a 
limited edition and sold for $8.00 a 
set of seventy-five pictures. 















COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., 


Volumes like 
these sent FREE 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitar 


An Ideal De Luxe Dickens 


This edition is unique, attractive. and well-made in every way. It is the most sat- 
isfactory edition of Dickens’ Works, tor the general reader. ever produced. It contains 
everything that Dickens wrote—including the many great novels, short stories and 
sketch«s, essays, unfinished work, and travels in America 

The set contains 150 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS~ all reproductions on exquisite 
Japan paper—of drawings made under Dickens’ own supervision by Cruikshank, Sey 
mour, Prowne, Maclise, etc. The books are printed from clear, large type on fine 
paper. The volumes are 5} x 8} inches in size and are bound in handsome green art 
cloth, with paper labels and gilt tops. 


Special Before-Publication Sale 


We make you here an offer which will not be repeated. The books are now on the 
press and will be ready for delivery in four weeks. For advertising purposes we will 
distribute 300 sets—it ordered before publication—at exactly half price, with one dollar 
added for handling. After these 200 sets are sold the price wi!l be $s6.coaset. If 
your order is one of the first 300, you will secure a set for $1.00 alter examination and 
$2.00 A MONTH FOR FOURIEEN MONTHS, and you will have the Dickens Port 
fulio—alone worth $8.co—absolutely free. The coupon will bring you a set express 
prepaid for examination—to be returned at our expense if it is nct perfectly satisfac 
tory. You pay nothing until you have examinei the books. Don’t put this off for a 
day or a week, or you may be too late. Mail the coupon to-day. 

If you prefer aset in rich de luxe # morocco, change the coupon to read $1.00 


after examination and $3.co a month. 
New York 





Mail this Corner. Cos. '10-06 


J. A. HILL & CO , 44-60 E. 23d St., New York: 


Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Dickens’ 
Works. in 30 volumes. _ If the books are not satisfactory, I will 
return them at your expense. Otherwise I agree to keep them 
and will pay vou $1.00 after examination and §2.00 a month 
thereafter for 14 months. You are to give me free the Dickens 
Portfolio. If I return the books I will also return the portfolio. 












Name ° 7 wosccsoceses 

















Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Have you lost faith 
in Life Insurance? 










The OCTOBER METROPOLITAN 
contains a most interesting symposium on 
the question of Life Insurance and its 
relation to yourself. 







The articles treat of the subject from all 
view points. They are not sensational, 
but sane and lucid. 


Among the contributors are Messrs. PAUL 
MORTON and CHARLES A. PEABODY. 
So much general interest has been taken 
in the recent investigations that the state- 
ments of these prominent insurance ex- 
perts invite comparison. 












The OCTOBER METROPOLITAN will also 
contain its usual quota of unique short stories. 
Anthony Hope and Ian Maclaren, who are readily 
conceded place in the front rank of British Authors, 

are among the October contributors. 












The METROPOLITAN’S Color Plates are Worth Framing 






The METROPOLITAN is Sold at all Newsdealers : 
Annual Subscription, $1.50 







15 cents a copy 





ention the Cosmopolitan 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


Two volumes—handsomely bound—printing in big, bold type, the 
secrets of business success. Pointing out facts and figures to guard 
you against mistakes. Misnamed, perhaps, an 
encyclopedia. Really the condensed experience 
of twenty years, classified, indexed, and free with 















THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS Sa tN 


Free, simply to induce you today to get SYSTEM. For you 
and your business need that magazine. Its information you 
cannot get in any other way save by experience. And ex- 
perience takes time. And time you can least afford to spend. 





VOL.II 













To the man with too little business, even a failing one, 
SYSTEM will show how to get more business and how to 
Save expense in handling the present business; how to gain 
the bank’s confidence and assistance; and how to ‘ginger 
up’” help. 


To the man with too much business, SYSTEM will show 











"I believe that any 
man, employee or em- 
ployer,seeking improve- 
ment, can use SYSTEM 
to good advantage.”— 
General Manager of 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


“By direct instruction 
and constant timely sug- 
gestions, SYSTEM 
turns many a life, not 
only of an _ individual, 
but of an institution, into 
a different channel.”"— 
President of Revell’s. 































































“SYSTEM is one of how to transact that business with little friction and few mis- ia witen (a ama 
the best helps I know of takes; how to keep customers even though shipments are getting SYSTEM regu- 
and every aspiring mers ] play d: : a ; ] I ae la ly for our advertising 
chant in theland ought delayed; and how to get the capital to handle the bigger department and never 
to have it. I recom- business fail to find in it ideas 
mend it to every business . and suggestions - = 
man and clerk.’’—Parte sos, 172 SVOTT 1 i business value.’’—Presi- 
sos tu Beil Boathors. To the ambitious employe, SYSTEM supplies the keen ee ein, Poa 










judgment, the experience to qualify for a better position, & Co. 


at a better salary. 





“SYSTEM is to the 
unsystematic busines 

























** The SYSTEM habit 


man what an oasis is to n s ‘ : 
& desert traveler. 32 _ There are other magazines for recreation. Take them if you can has grown upon me to 
leads him out of the afford it. But SYSTEM you must read if you would increase your such an extent that I can 











hardly wait for succeed- 
ing issues. It is a mag- 
azine that puts money 
in mv pocket.’’—A Suc- 
cessful Solicitor. 


wilderness of detail and present earnings, and be a bigger, broader, better business man. 
confusion."— Depart. 
ment Manager of Co. 


lumbia Phonograph Co 







SYSTEM is a big magazine, 260 to 348 pages every month. IIlus- 
trated even in the most minute detail. Read by 300,000. The men 
that write for it are successful men, each in his own business or posi- 
tion. For the big man, the proprietor, there are articles by men even 
bigger. Articles of actual experience, not theories. For the employe, 
there are articles by other employes, successful, Aigh-salaried em- 
ployes, that will soon be proprietors. 








att 


> 
THe SYSTEM costs but two dollars for a full year. And some day you, 
SYSTEM perhaps, intend to send for it, But to get you todo so zow—for it wrongs 
Company your future to delay—we will send you a full cloth bound set of the Busi- 
CHicaGo ness Man's Encyclopedia—five books in two volumes— 
absolutely free with the magazine and fully prepay 
all transportation charges. Better still, enclose $1,00 
extra ($3.00 in all) and we will bind the books for 
you in the finest flexible morocco and gild the edges. 





















































An hour withSYS- 
TEM is an hour of 
inspiration, of 
sound, hard-headed 
business a:lvice; of 
plans learned and 
Schemes acquired. 


If you want to 
know all that is to 
be known about 
System and busi- 
ness method — all 
that is new and 
good and profitable 
in business—a copy 
of SYSTEM should 
be on your desk 
today. 

At all newstands, 
20c a copy. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 

























F 


Money making positions are open for spe- 
cial representatives and agents in many 
towns and cities. Write for proposition, 













for which please en- 
ter my name for one 
year’s subscription te 
SYSTEM, beginning with 
the current number and send 
me without extra charge, all 
transportation charges prepaid, 
a set of the Business Man's Ency- 
Clopedia bound as per your offer. 


fy 
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date dda a 


Ff 





ddress 
You to return my money if I am not perfectly satisned 









Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Motor. 


The National Monthly 
Magazine of Motoring 















@ If you are interested in motor-cars, either as a prospective buyer or an 


owner of a motor-car,—no matter what you want to know about motor-cars, 






their parts or accessories, MoToR is the most reliable source of information. 






@ MoToR’s editorial pages contain everything of interest to the motorist— 


descriptions of cars, parts, accessories, etc., touring articles, useful information, 






—all well printed and fully illustrated. 








@ MoToR’s advertising pages—just as important to the reader, particularly 


the prospective buyer, as the text-pages—contain the announcements of all the 






standard manufacturers of cars, parts, accessories, etc., in the world. 








@ As a special introductory offer, we will send you MoToR for 6 months 
for $1 (regular price, $3 a year). 







DO THIS NOW 






@ Write your name and address in the coupon below—tear it off this page— 
enclose it with a Dollar bill in an envelope addressed to MoToR, 1789 
Broadway—and mail to-day. We will then send you MoToR for 6 months 


as a trial subscription. 
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MoToR, 1789 Broadway, New York City 





For the enclosed dollar, send me MoToR for 6 months as a trial subscription. 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


\Thousands 


Hlave Been 


Sold 


ONLY SEVENTY SETS LEFT 


The most popular reference work ever published is the New American Encyclo- 


pedic Dictionary. 


Of our enormous introductory edition, only 70 sets are left. 


In 


other words, only 70 more sets will be sold at half price, with the Modern Atlas of 


the World /ree. Y ou can have one of the 


70 if you act at once. 


Cut out the coupon 


and mail it to-day, and secure the benefit of the greatest dictionary bargain in the his- 


tory of publishing. 


home and office, 


The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary 
is an encyclopedia and dictionary combined. 


because it is the mewest and best. 


You need it daily in your 


The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is up-to-date in every par- 


ticular—this revised edition was printed in July, 1906. 
As a dictionary it defines 25,000 rore words than any 
other dictionary. 


able. 


It is absolutely reli- 


As an encyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects— 


and this vast array of articles covers the whole field of human 


$5.00 
Atlas Free 


The Modern Atlas of the World 
sells regularly for $5.00. It con- 
tains more than 100 maps in colors, 
There is a map of each state, territory and coun- 
try. It gives the population of all cities of im- 
portance. This invaluable Atlas is bound in red 
cloth and is 10x 13 inches in size. We will 
send it to you, absolutely free, if your order for the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is received before the 70 sets are gone. 


YOU PAY NOTHING NOW 


The set is bound in handsome half-leather binding, substantial 
and attractive. We will send you acomplete set, with the Atlas, 
free for examination. If you like the books and the Atlas you can 
pay for them in little monthly payments. If you don’t like them, 
return them to us, and we will pay return charges. You take no 
risk. We pay al l express charges. But you must be prompt. 
Seventy sets will not last long, and when they are gone, no more 
sets will be sold at the low price, 


J. A. HILL @ CoO. 
44-60 Easi 23d Street - New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopo 


knowledge. It should be the corner stone of your 


: library, for no matter how small or large your collec- 
: tion of books may be, or what your trade or occupa- 
: tion is, you will need this invaluable reference work 
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It contains 


5 Big Volumes 


each one foot tall. 


5,000 Large Pages 


Thousands of Pictures. 


250,000 Words 


every one accurately defined. 


50,000 Articles 


embracing all subjects. 


Hon. John W. Goff, Recorder of New York, says: 


every day. 


: “* To the student and man of busy life, the advantage 


: of finding, embraced in one work, the best features 
: of an Encyclopedia and Dictionary is incalculable. 


: the price of any other reference work. 


” 


The Price is One=-Third 


One dollar 


i after examination and $1.50 a month for a few 
: months is all it will cost you to get the New Ameri- 
ican Encyclopedic Dictionary, if you are in time to 
: secure one of the seventy sets that remain. 


- CUT OFF THIS CORNER 


J. A. HILL & CO., New York: Cos. 10-06 

Ser.d me for examination, express charges prepaid, a 
set of the New American Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary in half-leather binding (regular price $56.00). 
If satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 in 7 days and $1.50 
a month until your special price of $20.50is paid. Itis 
understood that ae am to get a $5.00 Atlas free with the set. 
If not satisfied I will return both in 7 7 days at your expense, 


Nan 
Cily 


State 


litan 





Cosmopolitan Magazine 





TO REAL ESTATE OWNERS EVERYWHERE : 


If you have land or property 
of any kind that you wish to sell 
or exchange, advertise it in the New 


Your paper is the only one that 
I have tried as yet that brings me 
any returns.—Thomas J. Wall, 
Torrington, Conn. 


York Sunday AMERICAN AND JOURNAL, 
which has a circulation of over 


800,000 copies and reaches every 
part of the United-States. 
The rate for Real Estate ad- 


We are very much pleased with ~ 
the results obtained from our ad- 
vertisement in your paper.—Paul 
Scherer,(Agricultural & Industrial 
Agent for the Norfolk and West- 
ern Ry.) 


vertising is only 25 cents per 
line for single insertions, or $l 


for five consecutive Sundays. 

Count 7 (seven) words to the line. 
Yours for results, 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


The rcsults of our advertise- 
ment have been so good that we 
should be,pleased to have you 
continue same each Sunday issue, 
—New Jersey Land & Investment 
Co., E. A. Leach, Pres't. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN AND JOURNAL 
Broadway and 59th Street 





BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


We have a plan for promoting the mag- 
azine subscription agency in every County. 
We expect to make a house to house canvass 
and a tabulation of the publications taken 
by every family. We are looking for a 
bright man or woman to take charge of this 
plan, and we have a very interesting propo- 
sition for the right party. We would prefer 
someone who has had experience in mag- 
azine subscription work. To the right party 
we can presenta plan that will be permanent 
and can be worked out in two ways—as a 
Mail Order Plan, or a General Supervision 
Canvasser and Local Agents’ Plan. We 
want someone capable of handling agents 
and one that knows how to approach busi- 
ness people. 





For further particulars address the 


GRUMIAUX NEWS & SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
LE ROY, N. Y. 





LEARN EXPERT ACCOUNTING 
AS A PROFESSION 


HERE is no reason why you should work 
7 for a small weekly salary when you might 

be earning five times as much as a Public 
Accountant or as Head Accountant or Auditor 
of a big business. If you are ambitious and 
willing to advance We can make an 


Expert Accountant and Auditor 


of you at your own home—in a short time—and 
at a mere trifle of cost. It will cost you only 
about a dime a day—the price of a good cigar. 
Clerks—book-keepers—cashiers—write us TO- 
DAY and let us tell you how we can add 200% 
to your salary. We furnish all text books and 
accept the easiest sort of easy payments. You 
earn while you learn and can double your in- 
come. Let us show you our plan. Don’t wait 
till some one else gets what you ought to have. 
It costs nothing to investigate. Write to-day 
for our 200% plan. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY 


62 Fort St. W., Detroit, Mich. 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 








Cosmopolitan Magazine 


A Train Load of Books 


The Dominion Company, ‘a 
One of America’s big- Failed 
gest publishing houses, 
I bought its entire stock of books at receiver's sale 
and am closing it out at from 10 cents to 50 cents on 
the dollar. 


SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright books, 
were $1.50. My price 38c. List includes Eben 


Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spenders, The 
Leopard’s Spots, The Christian, To Have 
and to Hold, and dozens of others. 

History of Nations, 74 vol. Regularly $148.00. 
My price $37.00. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Regularly $36.00. 
My price $7.75. 

Dickens’ Works, 15 vol. Regularly $15.00. 
My Price $2.95. 
Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classics, 9c. 


Millions of Books —Thousands of Titles. 
Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of books 
you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 


Books Shipped on Approval 


subject to examination in your own home before paying. Every 
book guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to return at my 
expense. Write for my big Free Bargain List of this stock 
before ordering. It costs nothing. Will save you money, 


Postal card will bring it. 
David B. Clarkson, 1029 Como Bldg., Chicago 
THE BOOK BROKER 


BROWN’S 
Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 
Paintings, Portraits and 
Homes of FamousPeople, 
etc. Thousands of sub- 
jects, size 5% x 8, 1 cent 
each, 120 for $r. 

Send 2¢. stamp to pay post- 
age. We will send 2 sample 
pictures and big eatalogue with 
1000 miniature illustrations, 


Colored Pictures of 


1 Size 5x 7, 2 cts. 
Birds each. $1.75 per 
too, Catalogue and sam- 
ple for ac. stamp. 


Geo. P. Brown & Co. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


(5) O10, TIME sones, 
Complete, only 4 Gents 


__ For the purpose of introducing our popular publications and secur- 
ng new customers for them, we will send by mail post-paid to any 
cess upon receipt of only Four Cents in postage stamps, One 

undred and Fifty Favorite Old Time Songs, ai! with 
~ $s and music complete, as follows: The Star-Spangled Banner, 
3 oo Kentucky Home, ‘The Old Oaken Bucket, Ben Bolt, Massa’s in 
or Sold, Cold Ground, The Swanee River, Lead, Kindly Light, Old 
ae Joe, Abide with Me, Nearer, my God, to Thee, My Country, ’tis 
c one Home, Sweet Home, When You and I were Young, The Old 
wae Home, Do They Miss Me at Home? I’il Hang My Harp on a 
B illow Tree, Sally in Our Alley, Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still, 
Kills, Back My Bonnie to Me, Bonnie Doon, Stop dat Knocking, 
b ewe a When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Within a Mile of Edin- 
Comi soe? Robin Adair, Annie Laurie, The Last Rose of Summer, 
the C ro the Rye, I Cannot Sing the Old Senge. Joanie, When 
oe ‘orn is Waving, Annie, Bonnie Dundee, and 118 others. Four 
7 a Pays for the entire grand collection, and satisfaction is guaran- 
ced or money will be refunded. Address, 


P. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York 


Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,” —Socrates. 


The Self 224 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr.Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo. L.’Cuyler; 
Dr. Francis E, Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 
“p ‘ansy,” 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


SULVANUS STALL, D, D. Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


‘What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 


What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS To WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 


Mrs, Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., 31 Land Title Building; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Tne BANKRUPTCY of 


MERRILL & BAKER 


the foremost publishers 0. 
de luxe works for limited 
circulation places in my 
hands for sale at half 
former prices, the remain- 
ing sets of their famous 


publication 


Se THE FRENCH 
Madame DuBarry COURT MEMOIRS 


Much as Guizot covers the outward manifestations of French History, this 
set of books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of the intrigues of 
the French Court from the reign of Henry of Navarre down through the days 
of Napoleon. These Memoirs lay bare the private lives of such well-known 
historic characters as Madame DuBarry, Empress Josephine, Duc de Richelieu, 
Fouche, Talleyrand and others of equal influence. 

And where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, it is impos- 
sible to comprehend the curio ts of the history of that time without 
knowing the causes beneath the ce. ‘*Cherchez la Femme” was invari- 
ably the key, but it is characteristic of these Memoirs that in dealing with the 
peculiar affairs that are associated in every one’s mind with the French court 
history of the period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them of all 
offense. 

These Memoirs, translated with fidelity from the original French of Manu- 
scripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, were published in a limited edition 
by Merrill & Baker, but owing to their bankruptcy the few remaining sets are 
in my hands for disposal at less than half their price and on small monthly 


SEND THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


k, sample pages and full particulars, as there 


payments. 


for the publishers’ descriptive boc 


are but few unsubscribed sets. 


Please send me your free booklet and particu 
pai 


Name 


Address 
Cos. Oct 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 








Court records in every State and County. show 

that never before was there so great a demand for 

men learned in the law as there is to-day—everyone, 
everywhere, at some time needs the counsel of @ 


lawyer. 


Educational authorities 


agree that never 


before was there so great an opportunity to acquire 
a thorough legal education as to-day. 
The Sprague School of Law, under the direction 
of the most able practitioners, has perfected 


a method at once practical and efficient, 


by 


which any young man may 


and qualify himself to pass any State 
examination for admission to the bar. If 
you are ambitious—if you would win name and fame in a pleasant and lucrative profession—write 
to-day, let us take up your case personally, and show you how thousands have succeeded, and how you 


may succeed, by taking up our Home Correspondence Course in Law. 
Fortune may knock but once. 


is your opportunity. 


Advice costs nothing. This 


Write to-day. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
580 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 


How to Become an Electrical Engineer, 
Mechanical or Steam Engineer. we teach 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Steam 
Engineering, Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechani- 
cal Drawing at your home by mail. Institute endorsed by 
Thos. A. Edison and others. = 


High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fourteenth Year. 


LAW, Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved method of instruction, com- 


bining the Text-Book, Lecture and Case Book 
methods. Approved by *the bench and bar. Three 
Courses: Coilege, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
BOO ee Block, Chicago. 


STAMMERING 


Many of our BEST TALKERS are Made 
Ne the FAILURES and “INCURABLES"” of the other schools. 


THE CARSWELL INSTITUTE 


INFALLIBLY REMEDIED 
y our Perfected FON-LIN METHOD 
sults SURE aa LASTING. 


2316-18 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
_New York k Branch : Carneg : Carnegie Hall 


“How to Remember” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


Main Office : 


You are no greater intellectually than your memory. 
course simple, inexpensive. Increases earning 
capacity, social standing; gives an alert, ready memory 
for names, fac and business details. Develops will, conversation, speaking. 
My Booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember,"’ sent free. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 751 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 


My 


| 
| 


Can You Draw This?,< 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and we 
will give you a handsome portfolio of drawings 
by the noted artist, Charles Lederer, A course of 
lessons by mail, at "home, may qualify you to earn 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

39, 427 Appointments were made to Civil Service places 
persons who pass these examinations and receive appointments to life 
examination, and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 
| You 


a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruction 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
during the past year. Excellent 
positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, write 
| coLum BIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington,D.C, 


individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 

{ P iti 
opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of 
for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, places for holding 


You may become independent and _in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $15 to $30 per week in 4 
pleasant profession by our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a_ part of your spare 
time each day. Our school is the oldest in America, 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals in 
this city Our Medical Staff has entire charge of 
all correspx nde -nce and are men of long experience Our diplomas are recog: 
nized hy leading physicians and hospitals in the U' S. Send today for book- 
let telling all about nursing. t free. CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, 1204-46 VAN BUREN S8T., CHICAGO, ILb 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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# CHAUTAUQUA 
“—# NURSE 


training in your own home. Our system of pres 
ad ent ey anng is imvaluable to the practical 
| nurse or the beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
More than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 
30 weekly. 
Write for cur explanatory ** Blue Book.” 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NU RSING, 
887 Main St., Jamestown, N. ¥. 


| 





JE SELL STORIES, POEMS, JOKES, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
3, AND DESIGNS ON COMMISSION. 

» for instruction or criticism but give a systemati 

I can produce publishable work. If you will 

ents, mentioning in what line you are interested, we 

will mail our booklet ‘‘ CASH RETURNS,” which explains how 
we effect quick sales at good prices. _ : 

THE BURELI. SYNDICATE, 759 Gramercy Building, New York 








—<—<<——<$<——— $$ 


SHORT STORIES—Ic. to 5c. a Word 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on commission ; 

we criticize and revise them and tell you where to sell 

NI O a 3 . 4 them. Story-Writing and Journalism taught by mail. | 
5 | 

| 

| 

| 












HE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


62 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


i for free booklet, “Writing for Profit ;"? tells how 
aL 








| TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail and 
guarantee success, Only field not overcrowded. 
My instruction is unequalled because practic al, 
personal and thorough. Easy terms. Write for 
large catalogue. Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
DEPT. S. DETROIT, MICH. 
“¢ Oldest and Largest School of its Kind" 


SHETLAND PONY AND OUTFIT FREE | 


Also 65 other Grand Prizes. No money required. 
Full particulars and Complete Outfit for contest- 
ants FREE. Write for it TO-DAY before some one else gets 
the chance in your neighborhood. FORTY PER CENT. CASH 
COMMISSION allowed on every order, in addition to tHe prizes. 


Address STAR PONY CONTEST, Oak Park, Illinois 


YU DRAFTSMAN 


making $150 monthly when taking individualinstructions from 


--CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
of large concern, who will in few months’ home study eq uip you 
fully with complete technical and practical knowledge enabling 
you to start at $20-$30 weekly salary andrapidly advancing. Fur- 
nish tools free of charge and steady position when completed. 

Sy terms and success guaranteed. Best trade with best future. 


Ad. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 18 Engineers Equip’t Co. ¢tnc.) Chicago 











Miscellaneous 








LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Earn from NE 
$25 to $100 2 
a Week 


The question with every man 
whether he owns a business or is 
employed at a salary is "HOW CAN gy 
I INCREASE MY INCOME >" If he 
possesses common-sense and has a common- 
school education, the question can quickly be solved, 
provided he will look into the matter intelligently. It 
doesn’t cost anything for you to find out THE VALUE 
TO YOU OF A PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTIS- 
ING COURSE;; to find out why hundreds of men 
and women who were working for as small an amount 
as $12.00 a week are to-day, after COMPLETING 
A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE WITH 
THE "ORIGINAL SCHOOL," MAKING 
$2,000 AND $3,000 A YEAR. 

Our course in advertising by correspondence has the 
commendation and confidence of the most successful 
and prominent adve:tising men in this and foreign coun- 
tries. It will help you to earn from $25.00 to $100.00 
per week. A common school education is sufficient. 

With our help you can increase your income as 
did Mr. Frank W. Bope, advertisement-writer for L. 
J. Weisenfeld Co., Baltimore, Md., who writes, “‘the 
50% increase which came to me at the end of the 
first month, was due to the proficiency given me by 
your instructions.” 

Mr. R. C. Combs, President of the Germo Mfg. 
Co., says: "I have applied enough Page-Davis in- 
structions so far to boost our sales to $500.00 a day." 

Mr. A. A. Armstrong, a country school teacher, 
secured the splendid position of Advertising Manager 
with the great McCarthy Dry Goods Co., at more 
than double his former pay as a teacher. 

Mr. J. B. Westover, Mr. Jas. A. Fisk, Mr. C. C. 
Braendle, Mr. C. V. R. Fullenwider—these and 
hundreds—yes, thousands of others, left ordinary clerk- 
ships and stepped into advertising positions at double 
and treble their former salaries. 

PAGE-DAVIS men are the level-headed type 
that do not hesitate to prepare for advancement 
when all the evidence points to this 
being the one road to success. Vg 

We will prepare you by corre- 
spondence thoroughly and practi- 
cally for the best business in the 
world. . al 

Write for our large new w 
prospectus. It will be , NAME 
sent toyou FREE. © anpress 

Signyourname g ; 
and address and CITY 
send this cou- STATE 
pon now. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


“Address _§ Dept.1011, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
i Bithes Offes 1 Dept. OL, 150 Nassau St, NEW YORK 
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Send me, 
without cost, 
your Prospectus. 





When you write, please mention the Cosmonol't:1 
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Virginia College for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 2s, 1906. One of the leading Schools for Young 
Ladies in the South. New buildings, pianos and equipment. 
Campus ten acres. Grand mountain scenery in Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health. European and American teachers. Full course. 
Conservatory advantages in Art, Music and Elocution. Certificates, 
Wellesley. Students from thirty States. For catalogue address 


Mattiz P. Harris, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. GertRuDE Harris BoatwriGut, Vice-Pres. 


Vircinta, Roanoke. 





For Girls. Lim- 
ited in numbers. 
College preparatory and advanced courses. Special advantages in 
Languages, Literature, History, Music_and Art. Preparation for 
Foreign travel. Address Mrs. Emma’ P. Smitu Mfcrer, or Miss 
E, Louise Parry, A. M. 

Ou10, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 


The H. Thane Miller School. 


A_ high-grade school 
The Darlington Seminary. {,, cris. Convenient 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Collegiate, English 
Music, Art, Languages. Individual instruction. Moral, social and 


physical culture. $250.00. Pe 5 
F. P. Byg, President; R. DartincTon, Vice-President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 





Bradford Academy for Young Women. 


year. Thirty miles from’ Boston. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M. 


One hundred and fourth 
Address the Principal, 


MAsSACHUSETTs, Bradford. 


B 





oye” 


Schoo:As 
Six miles from Boston, 


FOR GIRLS Home-school, 


to cmpaeien —.. 
vanced courses in French, G His. 
tory, Literature, and Englis ane 
no an olce count toward o iploma, 
College Certificate. Preparation £ aa 
cliffe. Beautiful and healthful location, 
New Gymnasium. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard), 75 Summit St., Newton, Mass, 



















u 
Southern Female College. on to, $200 per year 


| for girls after the highest Virginia standards. Students from States 
| Preparatory and advanced courses, with ‘Music, Art, Elocution. Fine con- 
44th year opens Sept. 19, Illus- 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., President. } 
Superior 


Gardner Home School for Girls. f 
educational 


advantages, Special music, Much out-of-door life, with full 

benefit of being in New York. The health, comfort, happiness 
| and progress of each pupil assured. . 
| 607 Fifth Avenue, between 48th and goth Streets 
New York, N. Y. : ‘ 


nected buildings, including gymnasium. 
| trated catalogue. 
VIRGINIA, Petersburg. 








fay, WH AT SCHOOL? We Can Help 


You Decide 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools and 

colleges furnished without charge. (State kind of school.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY ~— 

354 41 Park Row, New York, or 1054 Tribune Building, Chicago 











and Miscellaneous Schools 





A successful school, near Philadelphia.. One 
of the best to wake up Boys to the duties of 
45th year. Large 

Write for book- 


Maplewood. 


Prepares 40 Boys for college or business. 
Dept. for Little Boys. No tobacco. 
P. O. Box 29. 
J. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Yale, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


life. 
zymnasium. 
et, terms, etc. 





The Mitchell Military Boys’ School. 


A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys seven to six- 
teen, inclusive. Limited to fifty. $600 per year. Write for illus- 
trated booklet containing full particulars 

M. C. MitcHett, Prin. 


MAsSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 





ATTEND THE 
Illinois Collegeof Photography. 
A well paying and delightful profession easily 
iearned. Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
students win convention prizes. Good positions 
secured for graduates. Endorsed by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of Lllinois, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 948 Wabash Ave. 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. Effingham, tll. 



















Blake School. 


Founded 1883. 


a ca (Head Master of Summer Touri 
A. von W. Lesiir, A.M. {soea5 of Long Island), Head Master. 


Instruction individual. Specialty, college preparation. 
New York, 537 Fifth Avenue. 





TAUGHT BY MAIL, Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest law 
school in Chicago). University methods, Credit 
given by resident school for work done by mail. 
Books required for the first year Loaned Free, 


Special courses given by correspondence in Academic 


Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 


301 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


ConnECTICUT, STAMFORD. 
starts your boy in each study at 
Betts Academy the point where he is prepared to 


advance profitably. No time lost from changing school. Enough 
trained teachers to develop each student as an individual. 
WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Drawer 28 


HOME 
STUDY 


Forty courses of study in 
Normal, Academic, Commer- 
cial and Pharmacy Depart- 
ments. No other school can 
offer advantages of affilia- 
tion with a great university, 
courses of such strength that they receive university entrance credits, 
annual scholarships in the university for best work in correspondence 
courses. Instructors are college graduates who give their entire time to 
our work. Inquiries invited. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
394 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








Lunt Library, Northwestern University, 








National Airs of All Countries ar- 
ranged in instrumental form for 


PIANO 


10 CENTS PER COPY, 
Or Any 3 Copies for 
25 Cents postpaid 


PIANO 
MUSIC 





Following is List of Selections: 
NATIONAL ATRS: 


Contains the melodies of America. 


SCOTCH AIRS: 


COLLEGE AIRS: 


When you write, please .nention the Cosmopolitan 


Each of the preceding pieces 
has a beautifully illuminated tri 
color title page and is printed on 


IRISH AIRS: the very best of paper and easily 
Contains the popular airs of Ireland. worth five times as muchas we 
GERMAN AIRS: ask for it. 


Contains the native tunes of Germany. 


American Music Library 


No. 1789 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Contains the favorite Scotch melodies. 


PLANTATION AIRS: 


Contains the Southern melodies. 


Contains all the popular airs of the colleges. 
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Miscellaneous 





SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Meee 3 ByHome Study 
Ta) Spare Hours. 





We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
¥to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc., may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
939;Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 































Earn $25 to $100 a week. Send for free 
booklet, “‘ Money in Drawing”; tells how 
we teach illustrating by mail.» Our students sell 
their work. omen succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
62 The Baldwin, Indianspelis, Ind, 
Circular free. 
Wonderful auto- 
matic es 5 


TELEGRAPHY 922: 


___OMNIGRAPH CO., Dept. F, 39 Cortlandt St., New York 






























ILLUSTRATORS and CARTOONISTS 


| and study. 


The Mast Master School of Vocal Music. \'4?4™" | 


AURELIA 

Jarcer (of Conried’s Metropolitan Opera School), Directress; 

distinguished faculty for Theory, History, Languages, etc. Mad- 

= cman and David B ispham on Visiting jury. Term begins 
ct. Lith 

New York, Brooklyn, 108 Montague Street. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 


Six Months’ Graduating Course commences October 15th. 
ApvELINE S. WuHEATCROFT, Director. 


New York Ciry, 31 West 31st Street. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


If You 
Are Earnings 
Less Than 
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I can double your salary or 
income by teaching you how 
to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. 

My System of Instruction by 
Mail is the only one in existence 
that has the hearty indorse- 

ment of the great experts and 
publishers, and I am anxious to 
send my prospectus, together 
with the most remarkable fac- 
simile proof ever given in the 
history of correspondence instruc- 
tion, if you are interested. I will 
show you how to earn from $25 
to $100 per week, 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
169 Metropolitan Annex, New York 









| Washingion College of Music 


The leading Musical College of America. Fall term opens 
Sept. 17th. College residence for out-of-town students. A 
series of concerts and lecture recitals by leading musical 

| artists of the world free to students. Nordica, Rosenthal 
and Ysaye are among those engaged for the year. 18 free 
scholarships. Washington is an ideal city in which to live 
For catalogue and information, address 
SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, President, 
1222 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TAUGHT by MAIL quickly. 


Income increased while rn- 
us ra in ing if you eve cause totes it 
aes carne Grad- 


uates everywhere. ational 





School of Illustrating, ' Indian- 

apolis. STUDY LAw, P a Ss 
ar oonin MACY, Bookkeeping, Short- 

hand, Meck al antag: 








Penr nanshif fj irnalism, Ad- 
Backed by Resident Schools; oldest. 


State course desired. 


writing, _ MAIL. 
Write for booklet, it tells all. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


2 N. Pa. St., Indianapolis, U.S 


at your home. For a limited time 
we will give free, for advertising 
purposes, 96 music ‘lessons for begin 
ners or advanced pupils on either 


Plano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense we oe be the cost ° »f postage and the music you use, which is 


small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success, 


Established seven years 


undreds write: “Wish I had heard of your school before - 


Write to- day fo for bookies, testimonials and free tuition blank Address: U. Ss. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 17 H, 19 Union Sq., N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 







When you write, 








piease mention the ¢ 





FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. Com- 
prehensive, prescribed courses in all de- 


partments of music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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a Good morning! 
' ; have you used Pears’ Soap? 


Guten Morgen! . Bon jour! — 
~ Haben Sie 7 Y Vous étes-vous 
_ Pears’ Seife 4 ia ae servi de | 
- /* \; Savon 

Pears?) 
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Pears’ Soap is used all over the civilized world - 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands 
and complexion; wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured,” 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





M we know how to look at them, and many 
wonders become common things just because € 
we do not keep the wonder of them alive. 

Let us look at the Victor Talking Machine awhile 
from this point of view—the wonder of it. The Victor 
is wonderful from any point of view, whether we con- 
sider it from the scientific side, based as it is on an 
ingenious application of nature’s most marvelous laws, 
or from the musically artistic side, with its limitless 
scope and variety; but let us look at it first merely as a 
machine, a little instrument which you can lift from 
place to place with ease, yet which can reproduce for 
you the music of an orchestra of a hundred pieces or 
the voice of a prima donna who may be at the other 
side of the world. 

oo e @ 

The needle, the sound box and the record—these are 
the greatest wonders of the Victor. Simple as simple 
can be, and entirely mechanical in every detail, 
yet hardly less wonderful in their united powers 
than the human mind and ear and voice. 

See the little needle chasing the materialized 
sound wave on the surface of the record! Like 
a keen-scented, eager hunting dog it searches out 
every element of sound in a complex chord, struck, 
we will say, by Sousa’s great orchestra. Every sound 
of every instrument is found accurately, and trans- 
ferred to the sound box for translation into music 
through the horn. Does daily experience yield any- 
thing more wonderful than this? Yet how seldom you 
think of it when you hear the Victor playing a record. 

Still more wonderful in some respects is the sound 
box, a sort of mechanical ear, which “hears” the 
vibrations of the needle on the record and transmits 
them to those parts of the machine which are to trans- 
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late them into music. How precisely its dia- 
phragm repeats every vibration which thrilled the 
diaphragm of the sound box on the recording 
machine, making the music of the Victor a faithful 
echo of the original song. 

The Victor record you buy is not, of course, the one 
over which the recording needle traveled on its journey 
that traced the notes of the original music. The deli- 
cate original disc is first used as a matrix, the mother 
of hundreds of records so exactly alike that no expert 
can tell the difference between them, and then carefully 
protected and put away in the vault of sound writings, 
a precious masterpiece from which new metal plates 
may be made at any time. Send for the little book, 
“‘ The Victor Record,” Volume II. in the Victor Library, 
and find out all about how Victor records are made. 

In this way a Victor song is recorded—vwritten down 
in imperishable form so that generations hence young 
musicians may hear the voices which charm the world 
to-day, making the fame of the singer, hitherto the most 
perishable of earthly honors, as enduring as that of the 
poet or the painter. 

e e @ 

But how is the song reproduced? By what mysterious 
process is the sound writing, the disc, whose making we 
have briefly followed, made again into music; for 

recording the sound is only half of “‘the wonder of it?” 
When you place a Victor record on your machine, 
and set the little needle following the groove, its 
motion is transferred in the form of vibrations to 
the mica diaphragm of the sound box. If the dia- 
phragm vibrates a certain number of times a second it 
will transmit to the horn a certain note. Increase 
this number of vibrations and the result will be a 
higher note. Sound, in short, is vibration, and 
each note of our musical scale represents a certain 
rapidity of vibrations in the air which carries 

it to our ears. 

Very simple, but at the same time wonderful, 
especially when we reflect that the quality as well 
as the pitch of each tone is exactly reproduced, so 
that we can distinguish readily between a note on 
one instrument and the same noite on another. 
Think of the exact correspondence of sound vibra- 

tions which makes it possible for Mme. Melba to 

sing at one time in five thousand places all the world 





over the selfsame song, in the selfsame way, with 
the identical trills and the same irresistible style. 
Think of this vast stream of pleasure flowing 
from the point of a needle so small that you can 
scarcely see it. 

“A camel through a needle’s eye” has long been 
accepted as a strong expression of absolute impossi- 
bility. The Victor puts a whole brass band through 
a needle’s point without making the slightest difficulty 
about it. 

“Only the simple subject of sound waves,” you say. 
Ah, yes, that’s easily said, but do you understand it? 
And is there not great satisfaction in the ability to 
reflect upon the wonder of it; to ask yourself how it is 
possible that such a concord of sweet sounds as is 
rendered by at least one hundred instruments in a band 
can be written in a space on a record almost infinitely 
small? 

Ask how that chord can be found and struck by a 
little needle; how it can be passed on and interpreted 
into music by that little sound box. Ask yourself how 
it is all done, and if you cannot tell, why, just sit down 
and wonder over it. It wili be well worth while to 
wonder over these things which have become so com- 
mon to you that you have ceased to care anything at 
al! about them. 

Come, then, and get under the spell of the wonder 
of it. For no other musical instrument is half so 
wonderful as the Victor. A piano is a great piece 
of mechanism, a noble instrument of music, but the 
wonder attaching to the simple little Victor Talking 
Machine and record leaves the piano leagues in 
the rear when it comes to human, artistic and 
mechanical interest. It baffles the reason of the 
most learned and yet it is as simple as A, B, C. 

It is more like life than any piece of mechanism 
ever invented. 

Come, then, Mr. Pessimist, Mr. Materialist, and 
you, too, Mr. Musician, and especially you, Mr. 
Skeptic, who have heard cheap, scratchy, horrible, 
impossible machines called talking machines, come 
hear a Victor, yes, just once; hear it play an 
orchestra record, an’ operatic solo by Caruso, 
Plancon, Eames, Scotti, any of these or a score of 
others. Come just once; throw aside any prejudice 
you may have to the entire inartistic brood of sound- 
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reproducing nuisances. Come listen to a Victor, and if you do not stand in awe 
for very wonder of such an instrument; if you can begin to account for the 
sound you hear, the music, the art, the very life of the machine, you will have 
passed the stage where anything wonderful can appeal to you. 


But let us assume that you have not passed it and that you are willing to be 
convinced by the evidence of your own musical good sense. In that case you 
will call at once upon your music dealer and listen to a Victor as it sings the 
songs of the Masters or plays the orchestral selections in which you especially 
delight. Better still, ask the dealer to send a Victor and records to your house 
for demonstration, so that you may hear the Victor where it belongs—in your 
own home. 

Royal personages when they want to hear great music frequently “‘command” 
the presence at court of an artist or company of artists. The Victor extends to 
every music lover who will avail himself of it this most delightful of royal 
privileges, and makes it possible for the ordinary citizen to “‘command” the 
world’s sweetest singers whenever he wishes to hear them. More powerful than 
the word of a king is the mere inclination of a Victor owner, since he can 
summon at a moment’s notice a famous tenor from the other side of the ocean 
or get together a full orchestra whose members are scattered all over the world. 

There is just one more wonder for your consideration, namely, that a large 
majority of the most conservative music dealers have conquered the prejudice 
resulting from the cheap fame of inferior talking machines and have installed 
Victor demonstrating rooms, and do themselves handle and recommend the 
Victor as a musical instrument. Does not this prove the Victor a musical wonder? 

If your music dealer does not keep the Victor, write to us and we will tell 
you where it can be seen and heard. Ask also for the latest number of our Victor 
Library, entitled ‘‘A Morning in the Laboratory.” 


TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Kranich & Bach tone quality is as individually distinctive and musically 
characteristic as the vocal quality that distinguishes the truly great singer 
from the ordinary. 

For nearly 50 years our pianos have differentiated themselves from ail 


ather pianos by their durability, economy, and their own tone quality. 


Send tor handsome Y 2338-45 
new catalog and name * € East Twenty-third St. 
of nearest agency A New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 

















A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 


and Remover of Wrinkles 


Will Develop or Reduce. 


Dr. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ 
THE ONLY 


Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe, Canada.) 

“A new beautifier which is warranted to 
produce a perfect complexion, removing 
wrinkles and add facial blemishes. Will de- 
velop or reduce, as desired. A very pretty ad- 

* dition to the toilet-table.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Trade-Mark Kegistered. “ This delicate Electric Beautiher removes all 
facial blemishes. Itis the only positive remover of wrinkles and crow's-feet. 
It never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chicago Times-Herald. 

** At one stroke the art of ac quiring beauty has become simplified. Any 
woman may achieve beauty at home and unaided. She will discharge the 
army of beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts upon her, and buy an 
Electric Massage Roller. The Roller will do the rest."—N. VY. World. 


FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 
An Electric Roller in all the term implies. (Rollers magnetized or 
attached to batteries are not Electric Rollers.) The invention 
of a physician and electrician known throughout this country and Europe. 
A most perfect complexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles, “ crow-feet”’ 
(premature or from age), and all facial blemishes—POSITIVE. Whenever 
slectricity is to be used for massaging or curative purposes, it has no equal. 
No charging. Will last forever. A\ ways ready for use on ALL PARTS OF 
THE BODY, for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous and 
Circulatory Diseases, a specific. The professional standing of the inventor, 
with the approval of this country and rope, is a perfect guarantee. 
PRICE: GoLv, $4.00; SILVER, $3.00 each. Mail, or office 
GIBBS’ CO., 1370 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Book Free. 
THE ONLY ELECTRIO MASSAGE ROLLER. 


Is g yanteed in every w 
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**Can take a pounda @: ient, or put it on. Other sy s may 
emporarily glileviate, but this is sure and permanent.”—JN. Y. Su, 
hug., 1891. Send for lecture ‘* Great Subject of Fat,” and Blank. 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and positive. NO FAILUKE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
tostay. One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1870 Broad- 

way. New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
** The cure is positive and permanent.”"—N. Y¥. Herald, Fuly 9, 1893. 
“On obesity Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—W. Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators and Fraudulent Rollers. 















Servant Question 


— you'll settle it so far 
as the WASHING and 


CLEANING are con- 


cerned by supplying yours 
with PYLE’S 


Pearline 


The work will be done 
WELL~EASILY=SAFELY 


and 





Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 

and health. This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Zilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mvther Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, IIlustrated, $2.00, 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions *’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. A, Phila., Pa. 
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N every street of every 
| town—your Own street, 
for example—stands a 
house that is conspicuous 
for the beauty of its paint. 
If you make inquiry about 
the matter you will invariably find that this house has 
been painted with a high-grade, ready-prepared paint— 
not necessarily a so-called *‘ pure” paint, but a good 
paint—a paint that sells on its merits. 

This paint may have been made by any one of a score 
or more of paint manufacturers, and was presumably 
supplied through a local dealer. It was practically 
guaranteed within reasonable limits, and the dealer is 
within reach to stand by the moral guarantee. It cost less 
to paint that conspicuously beautiful house than to paint 
its neighbors in the old, hand-made. traditional way, and 
long after these old-fashioned neighbors need repaint- 
ing this house will still look spick and span—Why ? 

Because this house exhibits the fruits of modern 
paint-making progress, while its neighbors show forth 
the defects of the hand-made, guess-work, catch-as- 
catch-can methods of the age of tallow dips, flint lock 
muskets and stage coaches. It is the century’s differ- 
ence between 1806 and 1906. 

Be not confused by misleading arguments: modern 
progress is something that was worth attaining and is 
worth holding fast; and paint making has progressed 
quite as substantially as have illumination, transporta- 
tion and construction. Let no one divert the attention 
of the consumer from the main issue by the cry of im- 
purity or adulteration. Steel is superior to pure iron 
just by reason of its intelligently added impurities ; the 
gold of Uncle Sam’s coinage stands the wear and tear 
of usage just by reason of its baser alloy. 

The Pertinent ‘‘ Paint.Question ” is not, ‘* Is it pure?” 
but,‘‘ Is it good ?—Is it economical, beautiful, lasting ?” 





The Common Sense of the Paint Question 
Illustrated in Everyday Practice 





And the only paints of 
which the answer to these 
questions is unreservedly 
yes” are the modern 
high-grade, ready-prepared 


paints, which are as con- 
| venient as they are economical, as durable as they are 
| beautiful. 

Ancient civilization was simple in its wants and for 
the old-time citizens ‘‘ good enough” sufficed. But 
modern civilization is more complex and more exacting: 
‘*Good enough” does not answer the requirements of 
the modern man. He wants the best, he demands 
that he share the latest improvements and he insists on 
sharing the latest economies. To him, when it comes 
to the painting of his house it is no sufficient answer to 


point out the preferences of his grandfather in the line 





of house paints. In America at least we are all ‘* from 
| Missouri” and must be shown. That pure lead 
and oil were known to the ancient Egyptians is no 
reason why the modern property owner should cling 
to the tradition of Kameses when every great 
modern paint-consuming industry has abandoned the 
| cult. 
We live in the present, under modern conditions, and 
| there is no reason why dead centuries should fix our 
choice of house paints any more than the fashion of 
our wearing apparel. High-grade, ready-mixed house 
paints, prepared by competent manufacturers, and sold 
by responsible local dealers, embody all that is latest, 
best, and most advantageous to the consumer of paint, 
and the prospective buyer need not go beyond his own 
neighborhood to verify the assertion. 

A list of manufacturers of such paints will be mailed 
to any property owner, on request, by the PAINT 
GRINDERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S., 973 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PicAren Enact . 
Distinguish Schlitz beer from the 


common. 


Other beer may be equal to 
Schlitz in your liking. But perhaps 


and the after-effect is biliousness. 





it is green beer—ainsufficiently aged; 
Or it may be impure, unfiltered, 

unsterilized; and the after-effect J | 

unhealthful. Mioxe than half the 


cost of our brewing iS spent to insure 


purity. That is how important 
| we deem 


it. 






Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schilite. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwau a Famous. 
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The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. Kodak 
film passed the experimen- 
tal stage years ago. 

“Kodak” on the spool end 
means quality in the roll. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free at 


he dealers or by mait. The Kodak City. 


No misleading fancy names are on § 


ea Root’s Tivoli Standard Underwear, 

j . pa Root’s ‘“Camelhair,’’ ** Natural Undyed 
Wool,” ‘** Lambswool,” ‘* Merino,” etc., 

are all just what they are called. 

Strictly true to label, noble in quality, 

modest in price, For over half a cen- 

tury always growing in favor, Sold 

by leading dealers in all chief 

cities. If not by yours, write to 


~~ Root’s Underwear 


1 Greene St. 
—> New York 





















Fall and 


Suits $6 to $25 


MADE TO ORDER 


Don’t wait from 4 to 8 weeks for 
a dressmaker to make your Fall 
costume. We have over 600 tailors 
and can start to make your gar- 
ment the day your order reaches us. 

We, will make it to your indi- 
vidual measurements in the latest 
New York style and of the’very 
newest materials; therefore, it is 
sure to fit and become you. 

We guarantee to fit you 
and satisfy you in every way, 





or promptly refund your money. 

There is an exclusiveness about our 
costumes which distinguishes them 
from the ready-made kind. If your 
Suit or Coat is made by us you will not 
find another woman in your town wear- 
ing one exactly like it. 


The comfort and convenience of having 
garments made to measure without leaving 
home cannot be fully appreciated, except by 
the thousands of women who patronize us. 


Our new Fall Style Book 4 


illustrates over 100 designs ce 
— 


worn by fashionable dress- 


ers in New York, and tells 


you what is 


every occasion. 


suitable for 
We will 


send it FREE together with 
a large assortment of sam- 


ples selected from our stock 
of over 450 varieties of the ew 


newest Fall 
materials 


Our Style Book Illustrates: 
Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts, 
$3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats, 
$6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats, 
$8.75 to $20 
We prepay express charges 
on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which 
means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FRE 


the United States our new 
Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the 
latest styles and containing 
our copyrighted meas- 
urement chart; also a large 
assortment of Samples of 
the newest materials. 


E toany 


Winter 


part of 





WRITE TO-DAY; you 
will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only 





No Agents or Branches Established 18 Years 
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As a smoker, you probably know what sort of 


cigar 10c. will buy over the retail counter. 


You have some idea of the jobbers’ profit and retailers’ profit. 
If you throw as little as a nickel on the counter, you know 


about what you get for that. 


Now, the fact that you do not get a genuinely good cigar over 
the counter for the money you wish to pay, isn’t saying that 
you can’t appreciate a good smoke when you do get it. 


It’s all wrong—dcad wrong—the argument 
of the manufacturing and jobbing trade, that 
the 5 and 1o cent smoker only wants some- 
thing to burn—not taste—not aroma— just 
smoke. 

Now just follow us a moment. Our ex- 
perience may interest you. Our entire business 
is making good cigars and selling them direct to 
the smoker. 

We have thousands of customers among the 
best business and professional men in_ this 
country—bankers, railroad officials, clubs, officers 
of the Army and Navy. We sell cigars as high 
as 15 cents—perfectos that cost 25 cents in any 
cigar store. 

We also make much less expensive goods. 

Aman may come to us for two reasons—to 
reduce his cigar bills, or pay the same money 
and get a better—a very much higher grade of 
Havana leaf and workmanship. 

If he will tell us what he has been smoking, 
let us advise him and submit free samples for 
his trial and approval, we will guarantee that he 
can do both—reduce his cigar bills and smoke 
better cigars. 


As a case in point, take just our 
Examiner cigar, shown actual size in 
above photograph reproduction. 

The filler is long, clean, clear Havana. It is 
wrapped with genuine imported Sumatra leaf. 
It is superior to any cigar we know of, sold by 
dealers at 1oc. straight. 

We can make a living factory profit on it at 
$5.00 per hundred, and have it rolled by high- 
class workmen in our own place—the cleanest 
and most sanitary cigar factory in America. 

We select and import our own leaf, direct. 
We cut out all intermediate profits and deliver it 


La Reclama Cuban Factory 


References: Union Exchange Bank—Dun—Bradstreets 





to you express paid, at $5.00 for a box of one 
hundred, or $2.50 for a box of fifty—That's five 
cents a piece, and if you can match this cigar— 
three for a quarter—in your own town, we will 
return your money in full, pay the expressage 
back on all cigars left in the box, and make no 
charge for those you have smoked. 


Or, better than that—send no advance 
payment, simply write us on your 
business letterhead, enclosing your 
business card, and we will send you 
a box of fifty Examiner cigars on 
trial; smoke a few samples. If you like them, 
and find we are justified in our claims for them, 
send us $2.50, but if for any reason you do not 
care for them, return them immediately at our 
expense and no charge will be made for those 
you smoked in making the test. We pay ex- 
pressage both ways. We could not do this if 
we were not sure of our ground. We know 
tobacco; we know current cigar values. 

The only chance we take, is whether or not 
you know cigar quality when you get it, and we 
have the faith to believe that you do, in spite of 
the theories of the cigar jobbers. 

Of course we also take the risk of striking 
your particular taste. 

You take no risk at all. 

We can show you a thousand testimonials from 
prominent men who order all their cigars from us 
by mail, and who have been reordering con- 
stantly for the last five years. 

We have a high standing here at home. 
Hundreds of our best customers live right here in 
New York City, and heaven knows there are 
plenty of cigar stores here. 

Write now while you have our address 
handy. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





1919 First Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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What Your Closet 


Should Be 
TO BE SAFE 











Book on House- 
hold health sent 
free, if you men- 


Book on House- 
hold Health sent 
free, if you men- 
tion the name of 


















tion the name of 


















your Plumber. your Plumber. 







A closet should be first 
of all, free from the odors caused 
by imperfect cleansing, or shallow 
water seal, permitting escape of sewer gas. 
It should be of perfect construction, and not 
of material subject to rust, corrosion, under- 
surface discoloration, or cracked and chipped 
surface enamel, such as porcelain enameled iron. 












If your closet shows any one of the faults mentioned, 
you are exposed toa direct and dangerous menace to health. 
If examination or past experience shows your closet to be 
defective, replace it with the perfect sanitation embodied in 









TRADE MARK 










The Closet of Health 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the ‘‘Sy-C1Lo’’ has a double cleansing 
action, a combination of flush from above and a powerful pump like pu// 
from below. The downward rush of water creates a vacuum into which 
the entire contenis of the bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic force. 







The material of the Sy-C1o Closet is heavy white china, hand moulded 
into a single piece without joint or seam; its surface cannot chip off nor 
crack, and is unaffected by acid, water or wear. 






The name ‘‘Sy-CrLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the 
direction and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best 
materials, and with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, and has the united 
endorsement of eighteen of the leading 
potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘‘Houschold Health”’ sent 
free, if you mention the name of your 
plumber. 

Lavatories of every design made of 
the same material as the Sy-CLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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WEAR! 


You can judge the s¢y/e and fz and finish of 
the ordinary shoe beforehand, but you have to 
take its wake-up on faith. 

Regals afford you the same selection of styles 
as the best $8 shoes; they give you always as fine 
a gradation of fittings as the made-to-order kind; 
SPECIFICATIONS their fzsh is the best that hand work can produce, 
But you can judge their wear beforehand, too 

Right now, when high prices have confined 
the top grades of shoe materials 
almost exclusively to the custom 
bootmakers, we are using those 
same top grades in making Re- 
gals. What’s more, we're frov- 
zugit! Hereafter you'll find 
the Regal Specifications 
tag in the box with 

every pair of Re- 

gals, with the 
whole story of 
that particular pair 
set down in black 
and white! Make 
the other shoe- 
people show you 
why their shoes 
are going to 
stand wear! 


iy 


Sizes 





WE GUARANTEE THAT THE MATERIALS 
USED IN THIS PAIR OF REGAL SHOES ARE EX- 
ACTLY AS DESCRIBED IN THE LIST OF SPECI- 
‘ICATIONS GIVEN BELOW AND ARE OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY WHICH CAN BE PURCHASED 

























Regal Shoe Company, Inc. 


TOP FACING \ >) INSIDE 
STRAP, BACKSTAY 


HOOK ANDO EVELET \ aoe Y | OUTSIDE 
FACING MM SACASTAY 


TONGUE \ 


VAMP 


70E CAP 
OR TIP 


Diagram of the 
inside of a $4.00 
Regal Shoe cut 
lengthwise from 


OUTSOLE toc to heel 





DEXTER 
$4.00 


Style GRD5—As illustrated, 
High shoe, button style, mil- 
itary heel. Made of Patent 
Calf. Style 6RD4—Same, ex. * 
cept lace style. Made of 
Patent Calf. 


OUT-SOLE — Genuine Packer Texas Oak:Bark:Sole: : The Fall issue of the Regal 
ther. Same as used invariably Py Eystom boot-makers. Recog- Style-Book Free on Request. 


nized as the finest sole-leather in the w 
IN-SOLE — Oak-Bark-Tanned Sole-Leather, as used in If you do not live near one of the 123 Regal 
(nt-Soles, Specially selected for softness, fexfbility and strength, Stores, order through the Regal Mail-Order 


VAMP — Regat Black King Calf. Made “from specially. Devartments. 
selected, Imported, young, green City calfskins. Tanned by the 


“Aluminum ” or chreme process. Dry- tinish, not affected by heat or REGAL SHOE COMPANY Inc 
» e 


cold, and strongly waier-resisting. 

TOP, Regal Black King Calf. Same. exlfskin and tannage Mail Order Department: 

asthe vamp. Special light, fie; soft and flexible leather, selected ex- 319 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
+ ’ 5 











SPECIFICATIONS 
OF THE PAIR OF SHOES ACCOMPANYING THIS 
GUARANTEE: 









clusively for topp ing. F East Whi M B 
Factory, Eas itman, Mass. Box 913. 
—Heavy doubled:and:t tton Dack, First- ee s 2 z 
Gi fleccy doubled-and-twisted Cotten Duc San Francisco, 820 Market St.—New Store. 


REGAL 


LININ 

quality, special mercerized- ae oes to our rigid specifications. 

COUNTER AND "~ Solid, genuine 

Solesleather. Moulded Tr ¢| oe 10% ust. selected by us or mits 

firm, elastic and flexible qualities. 

SHA K—Solid piece of highty-:tempered spring ste 

protected by a compressed fibre cover. Acts as a firm support to fits 

arch. 

H — Solid Oak:Bark Sote Leather. Whole-lifts con- 
sed twice ina mould under 0 tous pressure. 


SOLE- STITCH! NG —10-Cord scotch, Flax Linen 


eee sted to a breaking strength of 120 pounds 


Fee -STITCHING — Genuine Japanese Sith usedin 


JRE P all uppers. “6000-test.” Specially hard-twisted for fine-shog 
stitching. 


$350 ForMEN AND WoMEN 4400 
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May we send you free, SAMPLES of 
our Novel and Exclusive Line of Tickings 
and our 144-page illustrated book? 


The samples include the good old-fashioned A.C.A. Ticking in w ide and narrow stripe; dust-proof 
Satin Finish Ticking in linen effects; and our exclusive Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects, in blue, pink. yellow, green or lavender, See the coupon below. 
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THE PERFECT 
MATTRESS 


is the one you never feel, 
the one that never forces 
itself upon your mind, the 
one that /e¢s you sleep if 
sleepy, and /u//s you to 
dreamland when restless. 
With a Zaiy mattressbeneath 
you, you areconstantly squirm- 
ing around to avoid lumps and 
hollows. Hair mattresses are 
bound to be lumpy and uneven o 
because the hair is stuffed into the tick in “handfuls. 
The Ostermoor is made of Ostermoor sheets of uni- ; 
form thickness, /azd in the tick by hand—4éwz/t, not stuffed. Dust and vermin-proof. 
The Ostermoor is aseptically clean, non-absorbent. does not mat, pack or lump, keeps 
its original resiliency, and never needs remaking. Better than hair—much cheaper. 


Send at Once for Samples of Ticking and the Book 


With the samples that we will send you, you can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your bedroom, and please your individual taste. The full line of samples we 
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send you free, together with our 144-page book, ‘‘The Test of Time.’’ This is not an ordi- 
nary advertising booklet, but a complete work upon sleep and beds, and contains over 200 illustra- 
tions. To get ticking samples, book and name of your local Ostermoor dealer, all you need to Ost 
do is to fill out and mail us the coupon, or send request on a postal it you prefer. But do it now. stermoer 
& Company, 
111 Elizabeth 





St., New York 


We Sell by Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is ouraim. We 
Regular Sizes and Prices were compelled to this move to protect the public against worthless 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 imitations. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—we tell you 

25 lbs. *90. who he is if you mail the coupon—will show you a mattress 

£ feet wide, 30 1bs., 10 00 with the Ostermoor name and label; that alone stands for 

mattress excellence. Be sure to look for our name and 

5 feet toes wide, |] .70 trade mark sewn on the end. If you order of us by mail, 

caus 5 we ship mattress, express paid, same day check is re- 

eet wide, 40 1bs., 13.35 ceived, and allow you 30 Nights’ Free Trial. If 


Without obligation 
on my part, please send 
Samples of Ticking 
and your 4144-page book, so 
that I may learn about the 
Ostermoor, and the name of my 
Ostermoor dealer. 




















CHs06 InRenwite, 15. 00 not satisfied you may return mattress and we " 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. will refund price without question. AME... ..cccccces oe ceeccveccccccsccceece 
Express Charges Prepaid. OSTERMOOR & COMPANY — 
Address. .....cccccccsccccccccccccccce ccceee soees 









In two parts, 50 cents extra, 


111 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Also makers of 





It’s like finding money the way the Hustler 
Ash Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank 
for a minute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust, 
nor dirt; easy to operate; a child can do it, 
and no maid objects to it. Fits wood or iron 
barrel; saves many times its cost in a year, 
and the cinders are excellent for banking fire 
at night. If your dealer can’t supply you, we 
will. Write for catalog W. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
379 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 








SILKS 





Confections 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


‘“ Hydro-Massage” 


No morning 
toilet complete 
without this 
remarkable in- 
vention. 
“Hydro- 
Massage” 
brings into 
your bathroom 
what you have 
long looked 
for. Every 
woman desires 
to keep the 
clear skin and 
healthy glow 
of youth, Mas- 
sage is admit- 
tedly the only 
great _ beauti- 
her and _pre- 
server of the 
complexionbut 
hitherto the 
electric vibrat- 
ing devices 
have been too 





BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 
complicated and too expensive to admit of general home use. 
“Hydro-Massi.ge” is perfect and practical. The power is fur- 
nished by A Little Wonder Water Motor which attaches to any 
bath room faucet, absolutely simple. Costs nothing to run, costs 
little to buy when compared with the $50 to $100 asked for electric 


vibrators. No woman need fear lines or wrinkles with this device 
to guard her. A delightful exhilaration follows its use and its effect 
is equally beneficial to the scalp, nerves, muscles and complexion. 

EVERY MAN should use Hydro-Massage for two minutes after 
his morning shave. It will set him on his toes, make his face tingle 
with fresh blood and stimulate his scalp like nothing else. It’s 
great! $15.00 brings motor and ** Hydro-Massage ” attachment 
complete. With it comes our guarantee of satisfaction. Send us 
your check or money order to-day. You will like it. 


WARNER MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. B, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


PURE DYE TAFFETAS 


of beautiful lustre with word 
“SEREKA” woven in selvage. 





In all shades. 





e2 Try the “NEW WAY” 





By the “New Way” you can secure this table and 125 other articles of 
the latest design of Mission, Arts and Crafts and other up-to-date styles of 
furniture at one-fifth the usual cost. ; 
of the best quality already prepared with complete instructions. You set tt 
up. Boys or girls can do it. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Agents wanted. 
THE NEW WAY FURNITURE CO., 


We furnish all the material which is 


Catalogue sent postpaid on request. 


Dept. G, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


White for terms. 
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Get All the Dirt Out of Your Skin 


There’s a great deal of difference between gelling some 
of the dirt off and getting all of the dirt out. Washing 
will take off surface dirt. Only massage with 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


will take out the dirt that is in the pores—below the 
surface. It’s this pore-dirt that it is most necessary to 
remove, because that is the cause of blackheads, 
bad complexions and unhealthy skins, 
To prove how washing leaves the pore- 
dirt in, and just how Pompeian Massage 
Cream gets it out, wash your hands 
as thoroughly as you can with soap 
and water, then rub a little of 
the cream on the back of your 
hand. Rub it in well, then 
keep on rubbing till it 
comes out—that tells the 
Story better than words, We 
will send any man or woman 
a liberal sample of Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, free, to make this test— 
or men can try it at their barber’s, 


Only a Postal is Necessary to 


Send for Generous Sample—Free 


@ and our illustrated book on Facial Massage, showing how to keep 
> the skin in a natural, healthy condition, free from black-heads and other 
imperfections. 

@ Ladies appreciate Pompeian Massage Cream because it gives a bright, 

lear complexion, by stimulating the circulation, and keeping the pores free from 
dust and dirt™which “mere soap and water can only partially remove. 

Gentlemerfind Pompeian Massage Cream is a great relief after shaving; it takes 
away the after-shaving discomfort, and tends to make the skin 
stronger and less sensitive. Your barber has Pompeian Massage’ 
Cream—insist on a Aand massage and don’t let him use a substitute, 


a 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not 
accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your 
dealer does not keep it, send us his name, and we will send a 
5o-cent or $1.00 jar of the Cream, postpaid on receipt of price, 





= a 


This is jar ° e r 
éruggit ccf ~Pompeian Mfg. Co., 36 Main Street, Cleveland, QO. ry ici jar uc 


home use. Pompeian Massage Soap isa delight to any one who appreciates a soap of the very highest quality varber buys. 
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A National Daily 
Newspaper for Women 


This great publishing plant, 









If there is an_ intelligent 





built expressly for The Woman’s 
National Daily, covers a city 
block and will print, fold, 
address and mail ONE MIL- 
LION EIGHT-PAGE 
PAPERS IN 200 MIN- 
UTES, sending them whirling 
to all parts of America by the 
fast night mails. It is owned 
by nearly thirty thousand small 
stockholders, and has three and 
a half million dollars capital. 





woman in America who has not 





longed for a great daily news- 






paper of her own, full of the 
things WOMEN want to 
know, clean, fearless, independ- 







ent, ready to fight woman- 
kind’s battles and_ handle 
without gloves the things busy, 











money-seeking men are afraid |; 
of for ** business *’ reasons, we Ya 


have not found her yet. 


After a year of vast preparation, the building especially for it of the largest and finest publishing 
plant in America and the largest and fastest printing press in the world at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of,dollars, a great national daily newspaper to circulate from coast to coast by fast mail 
each day has become an accomplished fact. By special facilities this great daily paper, already 
having more subscribers than any newspaper in America, can be delivered in homes even on rural 
routes a thousand miles from St. Louis the day of date of issue. Published by a corporation with 
three and a half million dollars capital, but owned by the people, fearless, clean, independent 
and powerful, it will give the TRUTH of each day’s world events. The only woman’s daily 
newspaper in America, every member of the family is provided for in-its columns. If you want to 
know more about what is really going on all over the world each day than the men do, the latest 
news from Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, the best daily short stories, the latest advance daily 
fashion notes from Europe, the daily ‘*doings’’ at Washington, what men and women are doing 
each day throughout the world, with INSIDE information about them, all beautifully illustrated, if 
you are interested in some of the greatest battles for better things for womankind that have ever 
been fought, you want The Woman’s National Daily. 


Simply Send Vs a Postal Card 


The women of this country have never been united as a force in public life because the daily 
papers are published for men. ‘The Woman’s National Daily will make them a force that will be 
felt. We want you to see and read this great daily woman’s newspaper, to know what it is doing 
for women, to be better posted, better read. You need not send us any money in advance. The 
subscription price is one dollar per year (313 issues, every day but Sundays). Simply send us a 
postal card as follows: “Enter my subscription to The Woman’s National Daily for 
one year, and if at the end of three months, thirteen weeks, I do not want it longer I 
will send you 25c for the 78 issues I will have received and you are to stop the paper.” 
Sign your name and full address and we will send the great daily to you by fast mail each night, 
delivered to you every morning but Sunday. If after three months you do not want it longer, 
simply send the 25c and it will be stopped. We know that once you have read it you will always 
wonder how you got along each day without it before. 

IF THE MEN OF YOUR FAMILY CAN TAKE A DOZEN DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS, CAN YOU NOT HAVE ONE OF YOUR OWN? After looking over 
the **news’’ in your husband’s daily paper you will find the FACTS in THE WOMAN’S 


NATIONAL DAILY and can tell him some things. 


The Woman’s National Daily 


Care of LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., = Dept, 22, = ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Direct 
From Factory, 
On_ Approval, 
_Ereight Paid 


The Lundstrom Sec- 
tional Bookcases are 
made for and universally 
used in the finest homes 
and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction, 
with latest practical im- 
provements, combine to 
make them the leading 


Sectional Bookcases 
Solid Dak 5100 ri ssre8 9 1 23 eit door 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with our modern methods of selling di- 
rect to the user, enable us to offer a superior article at a considerable 
saving in cost to the purchaser. 

SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE No. 40 

in which we illustrate the different grades, from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases 
at above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate 
library. Every book section has non-birding, disappearing glass door. Tops and 
bases, $1.00 each. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MEG. CO.., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


ROYAL 
MANTELS 


People of discriminating taste invariably select the 
Royal Mantel. Our large and sumptuous catalogue 
is full from cover to cover, with exquisite designs of 
most artistic creations—Mantels, Grates, ‘Liles, 
Grilles, and Fret Work, Gives suggestions, hints, and 
pl ins, worth a thousand times the trouble of writing. 
lells how to' make the home beautiful, and yet save 
much on cost of interior fittings. We send this valu- 
able book for the mere cost of mailing—1o cents. 





































WHITE MANTEL AND TILE Co., 
128 Jackson St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Mennen Caddie 
offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
} SEneEeS BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put up in non- 
refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
the cover guaranteesit’s genuine, 
For sale everywhere. or by 
mail for 25 cts, 
GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N.J. 
= Try Men- 
nen’s Violet 
Taleum 


Powder.”* 
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OUGH and ready affairs—not 
much to look at—but you're not 
smoking appear: j 

smoking tobacco, and the tobacco 
in these cigars is of the sort that 
goes into ten-cent cigars. 

To be very frank the only way that 
I can possibly produce these cigars at 
the money is, because the pieces of 
tobacco in ’em are too short for fine 
shapes, and, therefore, they become 
what we manufacturers call ‘‘Seconds.” 

I am really selling you a dollar's 
worth of Havana tobacco at Toe 





bacco value with nothing added 
for rolling it into cigars. And I 


haven’t wasted any money to make a 
good looking box or paste pretty 
pictures on it. 

I won't guarantee that I can pro- 
duce enough cigars to supply all ihe 
lemand I shall receive, and therefore 
will not sell more than 100 at 
$2.00 to any one smoker. So if 
you really care to participate in this 
offer, my personal advice to you is 
to get your order in the mail 
to-night. 

Incidentally I want to say that I am 
the largest manufacturer in the world 
selling cigars directly to the cone 
sumer. I am the only manufacturer 
selling strictly for cash. Credit 
accounts mean losses—can’t help it 
—bound to be that way. Manufac- 
turers selling on credit must make 
you pay their losses. Credit ac- 
counts mean expensive book-kéeping 
methods and many clerks. What 
Isave in this way goes into 
my cigars. 

My business integrity can be learned by referring to 
Dun or Bradstreets, or the United States Exchange 
Bank of New York City. I have been in business for 
a great many years, and have built up my business 
through building up my reputation. Both have cost 
me thousands of dollars. Depend upon it that I am 
not going to throw away either my business standing or 
my reputation for the sake of your One Dollar by dis- 
appointing you. 

I want to come into personal contact with every new 
customer and therefore when you write, address your 
envelope ‘‘ to the proprietor of ” 


Dept. W, 64, 66, 68 West 125th Street, New York 


When you write, please 








Suit Like This $5 


HALF YOUR MONEY BACK 


in any articles you select to the cash value of 
$5.00 on your first order for one of our latest 
style $10 Suits. 

We make the best $10.00 business men’s 
sack suits that good tailoring can produce. Use 
only cloth that wears, and is latest in coloring and 
pattern. Your local tailor’s $25.00 suit will 
not compare with it in looks and fit. Besides 


$ CASH VALUE given 
away with every Suit, 
$5.00. 


Write at once for our fall and winter suit 
samples, fashion plate, etc., and full particulars: 
all are free. 


Will also send you our latest catalogue of 
men’s fine furnishing goods, ladies’ silk waists, 
skirts, fur collars, men’s overcoats, boys’ suits, 
MEN’S COMPLETE DRESS OUTFITS and _illus- 
trations of our $25,000 stock of hundreds of 
articles for the home and wear, all to be given 
away with our $10.00 suits. 


so your suit will cost you only 





Write at once, you will be very much interested. 


The Gents’ Complete Outfitting Co. 


Dept. B-80 242-244 Market Street, CHICAGO 


TRIK OF A S x } A Novel with a Plea— 
i the wife to control 
her own person and be 
saved from the fate of a mere propa- 
gative drudge. This great book shows 
how married life can be made one con- 
tinuous honeymoon. Endorsed by such 
journals as Public Opinion. Kate Field 
said: ‘‘] wish every thoughtful man 
and woman would read ‘Strike of a 
Sex.’”’ Wives, read it to your husbands 
GREAT SPECIAL OFFER.—To 
advertise Stockham’s books on sex, mar 
riage and hygiene, we will send free de- 
scriptions of Tokology (painles s childbirth), 
Karezza (ethics of marriage), Lovers 
World, How to Live Forever, Parenthood 
and Prenatal Culture, together with a com 
plete copy of the 128-page Strike of a Sex, 
all under plain wrapper, for 25 cents, post 
paid. 
Mrs. Stockham will be glad to send sam 
ne acs ob ier »0ks to all soznd, ve ; 
ran-mtnded people 
When writing, state that you are of age, either married or about to marry 


STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO. (Est. 1881), Suite 27, 70 Dearborn St., CHICAG) 





pPUBLISH A MAGAZINE IN YOUR OWN TOWNS 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly. You select your own title, in 
sert local, reading and advertising and put magazine out 
under your own name as editor and proprietor. Particu- 
lars and samples for postage (roc). Address Dept. C 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


— Never Fails SURE POP 


BLACK-HEAD REMOVER 


This little device isa most wonderful thing for persons whose 

| face is full of black-heads. Simple and ~_ to operate and the 

only sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, and 

| following directions, brings it away. Never fails. Takesthem 

out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent fF ostpaid for 

twenty-five cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue and 
illustrated circulars free. Agents wanted. Address 

K. Burgie & Co., Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, tl. 
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The migration to town after a healthful 
and enjoyable outing at seashore or 

mountains is not without pleasurable anticipations. The delights of city 
life to those who know how to live will be again taken up. Among these, 
Londonderry Lithia Water will play an important part. Its absolute purity, 
together with its great absorbent properties, make it a valuable adjunct to 
good living. No other water assimilates so well with a meal, perfect di- 
gestion attending its use. Nothing can equal “ Londonderry” as a diluent 
for wines and liquors, enhancing the enjoyment of, and preventing harm 
from their use. 

Its pleasure-giving, healthful properties are well known to those who 
make a study of how to get the most and best out of every-day life, whether 


at home or abroad. 


Londonderry Lithia Water is served at all first-class hotels and clubs, and is sold by druggists, 
grocers and wine merchants. The Sparkling comes in quarts, pints and splits; the Still in half- 
gallon bottles. 

Our booklet entitled, ‘**CHEERS,” being a collection of carefully prepared receipts for cheering 
~ concoctions, both temperance and otherwise, will be mailec free to any address on request. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. 
42 Elm St., Nashua, N. H. 
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test convincing. 


$1 oo 


wears as well. 


colors. 


piece. 


to-day 


@ In either direction! 
@ Pantasote, derived from the Greek, means ‘‘ To serve all purposes, 
notably upholstery—Pantasote does still better and at one-third the cost. 





It is wonderful, : 
bright, handsome, easily cleaned, fire and waterproof. 


Under friction it gets that fine lustre of old natural leather so much admired. 


q@ If you want an artistic treat send for our catalogue which contains the story, 
profusely illustrated by leading artists in ten 


It gives particulars, prices, and includes sample of the “material, exact 
It also includes cuts showing the handsomest and 
most extensive line of leather covered furniture, giving prices, and details of each 
Just write us and it will be sent postpaid. 

You will be delighted. 


@ Pantasote is durable, 


“The Old Man in the Coach,” 


tints from which to select. 


The Pantasote Company 115... 
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_-~<way does t go-— 
Yes, in every direction, reaching out like Pantasote to all parts of the world. 
"and, for whatever real leather serves— 


‘Seeing is believing,” and ; 


25x25 inches, 50 cents; 


our trade-mark label as shown below. 


26 West 34th Street 


and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 


Address 


Dept. C, 





Guide Book, List of Inventions Wanted, and 100 Mechanical | 


A ’ E N ] © RET 

Free opinion as to patentability, 
Movements free to 

advertised free in World's Progress. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 330 F Street, Washington, D. Cc. 


DEAFNESS — 


“The Morley Phone” 





\Y 





any address. 


There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, 


SECURED OR | 





FEE RETURNED. 


Patents secured by us 
Sample copy free. 


t my Company (the largest in America), and assist 
a : } you to become a prosperous and successful business 
\ miniature Telephone ‘ J man with an income of $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 


for the Ear -— invisible 
easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Makes low 
sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noises. 





office. 


| 


Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. 80, * 


31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


27x27 inches, 70 cents; 
When buying Pantasote by the | 


To 


The illustrations represent two of the many handsome effects 
in Pantasote leather furniture to be seen at our show rooms 


New York City 


@ Pantasote Leather looks so like leather that the ghost of a calf couldn’t tell it from his own skin, and 





The number is limited. Write 


LET ME SHOW YOU 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


(The same as I have shown over 4,000 others) 


No matter where you are loc 
4 former occupation, it you are honest and ambitious, 
1 will teach you the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage Business thoroughly by mail, 
ippoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Unusual opportunity for men without capital to 
become independent for life. 
particulars FREE, 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Presideat 
: NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
108 Athenaeum Bldg. 











@ We make it easy for all to test Pantasote by mailing, postpaid, on receipt of price, Morocco embossed 
squares of 18x 18 inches, 25 cents; 
Just the thing for chair seats, cushions or footstools. 
PANTASOTE embossed on the selvage edge every 4% ofa 
yard, for protection against fraudulent products—imitations 
which fail toimitate and are useless and objectionable. 
protect you against fraud accept no furniture as covered with 
Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer, unless it bears 


and 36x 36 inches, 
ard look for 





yo 


ern 


es 





dway,New York this jabei on Pantasote Furniture 















ated or what your 





Insurance, and 









Valuable book and fall 
Address either 






Write today. 









108 Maryland Bldg. 
ss Washington, D.C. 
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LV “Better Than Gas ‘“g Says This New Yorker. 


“I have rsed The Angle Lamp far beyond the time set for trial 
and find that one cannot be too enthusiastic over it,"’ writes Mr. 
Granville Barnum, of Cold Springs, N. J. ‘it certainly gives the bright- 
est and at the same time the softest illumination one could desire. 


“We lived, for some years, in New York City, and used all the 
latest and most improved appliances, devices, etc. in connection with 
gas or electricity and yet I must sincerely urge the superiority of this 
simple yet wonderful method of illumination. One can hardly say 
too much in its praise.’’ 
















Notice, please, that Mr. Barnum has used gas and elec- 
tricity with all the most approved devices for years. He, 
like thousands of others who use these systems, would prob- 
ably have pooh-poohed the idea that an oil-burning lamp (or 
any Other system for that matter) could be more satisfactory 
—until he tried The Angle Lamp. 

He now admits that The Angle Lamp is /z» superior. 
For he has found “rom use that this oil-lamp gives him all 
that either gas or electricity can give in convenience and 
something more—kerosene quality light. It floods his rooms 
with the finest, softest, pleasantest of all artificial lights. 


Yet THE ANGLE LAMP Pays for Itself. 


For where the ordinary lamp with the round wick, generally considered the cheapest of all lighting methods, burns 
but about five hours on a quart of oil, The Angle Lamp burns a /u// sixteen hours on the same quantity. This, even where 
oil is cheap, soon amounts to more than its original cost, Butin another way it saves as much—perhaps more. 

Ordinary lamps must always be turned at /ué/ height, although on an average of two hours a night all that is really 
needed is a dim light ready to be turned up full when wanted. A ga//on of oil a week absolutely wasted, simply because your 
lamps cannot be turned low without unbearable odor. A//¢h7s7s saved in The Angie Lamp, for whether burned at full 
height or ¢urned low, it gives not the s/ightest trace of odor or smoke, 

But write for our catalog 32, fully explaining this new principle of oil lighting, and for our proposition for selling on 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


When such people as ex-President Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegies, and thousands of others, after trying The Angle 
Lamp, find it profitable to rip out gas and electric-light fixtures, to throw away gasoline and acetylene outfits or ordinary lamps, 
it is surely worth your while to send a penny postal to find out about it. 

Write for caiaiog 32, listing 32 varieties from 81.80 up, and giving you the benefit of ten years experience with all methods of lighting. 


THE ANGLE MANUFACTURING CO., 78-80 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 







































THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Is made in over 100 different styles 
for all purposes, for in and outdoor use, 
to suit the fancies and pocketbooks of 
all. Every lamp warranted. More 
“Best” lamps in use than all 


other makes combined. 
Agents wanted everywhere, 
Write for Catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
826 E. 5th St., 
CANTON, 
OHIO. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
Produces 100 to 2,000 candle pow- 
er light. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. 
Saving affected by its use quickly 
pays for it. Absolutely Safe. 
No Dirt, Smoke or 
Odor. Agencies 
all over the 



































HERE IS A KNIFE MEN LOVE 
So. Much They Hate to Throw an Old Handle Away 


No. 58. Cut is exact size; ebony handle. 3 
blades, German silver ends. The long blade is 
for rough or fine work; the medium blade 
is as thin as a razor. Price, postpaid, 
$1.00. 50,000 in use. 

No. 34 we call “Our Masterpiece ;” 
weighs only 2 ozs.; 3 cutting blades; will 
cut a quill pen or an ax-handle ; price, with 
ebony handle, postpaid, 91.25; ivory, 
$1.50; choieest pearl, $2005, 

Our Jack Knife. sells at 75c.; our 
special price is 48c., postpaid, 5 for $2.00. Al] 
No.34 a on ea ‘ . our blades file-tested ; warranted : replaced free 

- ul if soft or flawy. Barbers’ hollow ground Razor 
and Strop to suit, $1.33. 
Send for free 80-page list and 
** How to Use a Razor.” 


eee) ~MAHER & GROSH CO. 
= 77 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Kalamazoo 


Direct to You ‘ 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime— 
oe Economical in all respects, 

Thermometer They are low in price and high in quality— 
AS komme They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
Ranges are equlp- made ready for business. 
eee Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
mometer, which Your money returned if everything is not exactly 


makes baking and 
roasting easy. as represented— 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and 
jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


We Pay The Freight. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot buy, at any price, a better stove or 
range than a Kalamazoo: there is none better made, anywhere in the world. 


We want to show you how you can save 20% to 40% in buying stoves and ranges 
direct from our factory at factory prices. Will you give us the chance? 
Do you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving? Ifso, you had better just 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 247 


(Showing 267 styles and sizes) 




























Examixe our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel; note 
their high quality, compare our prices with others and then decide to buy from f 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. All stoves blacked, polished ¢) 
and ready for immediate use when shipped. Write now. 


Kalamazoo Steve Company, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





If not, investigate our plan, which offers as advantages 
TANGIBLE SECURITY——CASH ON DEMAND 
GUARANTEED INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 

ANY SUM FROM $5 UP AVAILABLE 
Send for Booklet ‘‘A,”’ which is valuable and interesting 
NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., Suite A, 1133 Broadway, New York 


(Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00) 













Dr. Scott’s Electric ww" 


This brush promotes blood circulation in the scalp, thus not only keeping strong and healthy the hair 
you have, but stimulating the growth of more. The mild continuous current of electricity infuses new life 
and vigor into the hair. The hair-roots are fed with nourishing blood asa result. Cures falling hair, 


dandruff and scalp disorders ; relieves nervous headaches. The price is $1.00 postpaid, with the un- 
derstanding that your money will be refunded in 30 days if not satisfactory. If you cannot get the genuine 
at the stores, don’t accept a substitute, but write direct to us. Get our free booklet on Hair. 

PALL MALL ELECTRIC CO.  (Est.1878), 870 Broadway, New York 


We have an interesting proposition for agents. 
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WOULD You LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS Would you obtain a good paying position or secure an increase in sal- 
: s ary? Would you possess the capacity that directs and controls large 
business enterprises? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunitiesa hundredfold. Our method excelsall others. You canlearn 
quickly at your own home without loss of time or money. We guarantee it. No trouble to master bookkeeping when a bookkeeper 
teaches it. ‘Ihe author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations in the world. 
A GREAT BOOK FREE ** How to Succeed in Business ”’ is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business. 
: ¢ It tells of the best system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more money and 
better your position in life, It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants. To advertise our sys 
tem and other books, we propose to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. ‘This offer is positively genuine and without any 
condition whatever. Simply send your name and address and receive the book wiihuut cost. A postal card will bring it. Address, 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 102N Commercial Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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a & ; Steinway 


Many manufacturers 
claim to make Art Pianos, 
but few can substantiate 
~ that claim, and fewer ob- 

tain even a limited recog- 

nition. | World-recognition comes only to works of 

genius, such as the Steinway Piano—an instrument that 

always has been, and is, the first and the final choice of 

| the greatest pianists and musicians in the world, without 

| distinction of race or national bias. 


Li TAT 


Josef Lhévinne, Russia’s greatest pianist, will use the 
Steinway Piano exclusively on his American concert tour 
during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear as 


Soloist with all the leading Orchestras, as follows : 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 

BO.TON SYMPHONY RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

CHICAGO ORCHESTRA CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


est 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 
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To the’ Man 
In Business 


It makes no difference what business you are ih 
Dennison makes many things to help you. Indeed 
so numerous and varied are Dennison’s business helps 
that Dennison’s Dictionary is required to tell about them. 


Fy Denison’ Dictionary 


-is a very remarkable book of 245 pages. Its index shows you at a glance 
just what you need—without searching for it. Its illustrations in colors, 
picture for you the articles justas they are, while the text accurately describes 
all kinds of Shipping Tags, Merchandise Tags, Gummed Labels 
Seals, Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in the patent pin tubes, 
Sealing Wax, Bank and Office Supplies, Factory Tags, Coin 
Cards, Pin Tickets, Crepe Paper, Tissue Paper, Gummed 
Paper, Price Tickets, Size Marks, Restaurant Checks, Bag- 
gaze Checks, Coat Room Checks, Jeweler’s Fine Paper Boxes 
and hundreds of other articles, any one of which is an aid to the busi- 
ness or the home. Dennison’s Dictionary as a reference book is 
invaluable to every man in business, and yet it will be sent with 

carriage paid if vcu request on your own letter head. 


Ask the dealer for Dennison’s Goods. 


Address Dept. “32”’ at our nearest store. 
Dennison Manufaduring Sonrpany 
The Tag Makers, 

BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Or in the Lead ? 


Where are you, in the dinner pail line or in the chair of the leader? 
The whole world is looking for men who have been trained to lead by doing things with their 


brains as well as their hands. 


Where do the leaderscome from? From the line of course! 


Ninety men out of cvery hundred 


in good positions began in the line where you are to-day. The truth of the matter is—it’s up to you. 


If you want to get out of the line YOU 
CAN. The International Correspondence Schools 
will show you the way and help you to get there. 
There is no theory about this. It'sa TRUTH 
backed up by thousands of men who are leaders 
to-day because they had the desire to do better 
and asked the I. C. S. how. 

It makes no difference where you are, what 
you do, or how little you earn, the only require- 
ment i3 the ambition to win—the I. C. S. will do 
the rest. 

Let us show you how. Cut out this coupon, 
mark the occupation-you prefer, and mail it to- 


a. day. . In return we will go into the matter care- 


fully with you—make it plain, make it easy. 
There will be no charge for this information and 
no further obligation on your part unless you 
want to join the great I. C. S. Army of Success. 


ACT TO-DAY. 


Pleass e 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


International Corres 
Box #41, 8C 
lain, without further obligation on my 


ndence Schools, 
NTON, PA. 


how I can qualify for a larger — in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 


Book keeper 

Stenographcr 

Advertisement Writer 

Show Card Writer 

Window Trimmer 

Commereial Law for 
Justices of the Peace 

Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 

Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Bullding Contractor 
Architee’] Draftaman 
Architect 
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“<Better than Sterling”’ 





No. 4959, $4.50 No. 3563, $6.00 No. 1860, $6.75 
Such prices as we quote here are only possible when some 
manufacturer, like Tufts, offers to let you buy from him di- 
rect at manufacturer’s prices, offers to give you the benefit 
of the full retailer’s and wholesaler’s profits. This then is 


your opportunity. 





“a No. 3754, No. 3754 No. 3756 
2 $2.50 $4.00 


No. 3754, 91.50  ** No. 6006, $2.25 
But furthermore, these ‘Tufts’ prices include the cost of ex- 

ressage. You have no expense—nothing to pay except the 
ow factory cost. So by dealing with “Tufts” you can easily 
have a “collection” of silverware at the cost of only a few 
pieces at your jeweler’s. Hundreds of these beautiful, artis- 
tic, new designs are shown in our 1906-7 Falland Winter cata- 
logue, just published. This catalogue is a veritable 


Silverware Encyclopedia—Sent Free 


Write for this book and learn for yourself the new styles, the 
yeally artistic designs,that will be popular this Falland Winter 





No. 4519, $5.75 No. 4519, $6.00 No. 4519, $9.50 


This 1s our Guarantee 


“If you don’t like any article you buy youcan have your 


money back. We will pay all expressage,” 


Just send a trial order and learn “what’s what in silverware.” 
Write to “Tufts for the encyclopedia catalogue of handsome 
new designs, It will be sent you free. Just give us your 


name on a postal—but do it TO-DAY—NOW 


James W. Tufts Silverware Co. 


282 N. Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please 





ELECTRO 
SILICON 


fo Clean and Polish 





IT IS EASY WITH 








SILVERWARE 


Send your address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 16c. in 
stamps fora fullsized box. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 80 Cliff St., New York, 


Nearly everybody can wear Shur-Ons. 
Enough shapes to fit almost any nose. 
Neat, comfortable, steady and won’t come 
off till you take them off. 

At all opticians’. Shapes to fit any nose. 
‘* Shur-On” on the mounting. 

Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 
within one year by any optician in the 


United States. 

Valuable book free. ‘ Zyeology”’ is full of in- 
formation on the care of the eyes. Send us your 
optician’s name and get a copy free. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. O 
Estab. 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 


Fye- 


glasses 


’ 


2 
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OU may think you know what a 
Phonograph is; you may think 

you have heard one; but you do not 
know what a Phonograph will do — 
you do not know how good it can be 


until you have heard the 


Improved Edison 
Phonograph 


Thomas Alva Edison invented the Phono- 
graph idea. The Edison is his own best 
development of the Phonograph idea. It 
possesses the marvelous quality of giving 
you “your kind of music” better—that is 
more clearly, more entertainingly, more 
musically—than any other talking, singing 
or playing machine. “ Your kind;” that 
is the keynote of the Edison Phonograph. 
You don’t have to learn to like it. It 
plays what you like. 


‘“*The American Nights Entertainment,’’ a booklet which 
will suggest many ways of making home more desirable than 
the club, which will help entertain friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 
57 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 
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low Copper 





Is Piling Up 


F ortunes 


BY JOHN HUGHES 


J single industry in the world is 
now paying as large a profit on 
the amount of money invested as 
the copper industry. No single 
field of activity as this is making 
fortunes so rapidly, particularly 
for men and women in the 
United States. I will tell you 
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During the last score of years 
the copper mines of the United States and Mex- 
ico have paid in actual dividends $300,000,000. 
Since January 1st of this year, ten copper com- 
panies alone have distributed in earnings nearly 
$19,000,000. The fact is that Copper mines are 
paying one half of the total dividends paid by the 
entire mining industry. 


The mining of copper is making more million- 
aires than any other industry in the world, and 
is making them quicker. One mine in Arizona 
is paying annually $10,000,000 in profits and has 
made millionaires of its stockholders. Several 
copper mines in Arizona and Mexico are paying 
from roo per cent. to 3,300. per cent. on an 
investment made only a few years ago. The 
man who invested $1,000 in the Calumet and 
Arizona of Arizona, four years ago, now has a 
snug fortune worth $33,000 and is receiving in 
annual dividends the sum of $4,800. 


No metal of all metals is in such demand in 
the whole world as is copper. The enormous 
increase in the consumption and the rise in price 
of this metal have been coincident with the vast 
extension of the uses of electricity throughout the 
United States and Europe. The consumption of 
brass is growing rapidly and brass is two-thirds 
copper. The growing consumption of this metal 
can bring about but one vesult, and that is the 
continual rise of the price of copper and the 
rapidly growing profits of those who own stocks 
in copper mines. These are vital facts to those 
who wish to make investments that will pay 
certain profits and the largest profits possible. 
A copper mine is a plain commercial proposition, 
not a speculation. 

The richest copper section in the world is the 


Sonora Copper Belt. It extends through Arizona 
and across the Mexican border, southward 
through the State of Sonora, Mexico. On it are 
some of the most productive and profitable 
mines that the world has ever known. Among 
these are the United Verde, owned by Senator 
William A. Clark, of Montana, which pays 
$1,000,000 a month. The Copper Queen, which 
earns $10,000,000 a year; the Calumet & Ari- 
zona, paying dividends of $2,4c0,000 a year; the 
Greene Consolidated, which earns and distrib- 
utes to stockholders a like amount; the Shannon, 
the Old Dominion, and others. These are a few 
of the mines of the Sonora Copper belt, which 
are heaping up fortunes for those who bought 
their stocks when these mines were beginning 
operations. 

Sonora, Mexico, has richer and - larger 
deposits of copper than those of Arizona. 
E. H. Harriman, the prominent railroad mag- 
nate of the United States, and the Phelps-Dodge 
Company, owners of the great Copper Queen, 
and other rich mines and large smelters in 
Arizona and Northern Mexico, are now rapidly 
constructing railroads which are opening this 
new rich copper field to enormous mineral opera- 
tions. Their railroad construction has started 
a rush of mining men to Sonora, Mexico, and the 
best mines are fast being taken up. Among the 
largest and richest properties in Sonora is that 
owned by the Anaconda Sonora Copper Co., 
which is composed of a number of prominent 
business men of St. Paul and Chicago. Already 
in this property $5,250,000 worth of ore has been 
blocked out, and it was located before this active 
railroad construction began. The opportunity 
which the Anaconda Sonora Copper Company 
accepted then does not exist in the State of 
Sonora now. 

To make large profits on a small outlay of 
money in copper, one must purchase shares from 
a company which has just begun operations but 
which can prove that it has great deposits of the 
metal and which is selling its shares at a low price 
in order to obtain funds to purchase equipment 
and enlarge its operations. After it begins 


[Continued on next page.] 
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[Continued from previous page.] 
earning money from its own production, the stock 
in such a company cannot be bought excepting at 
a very high price. The men who control the 
Anaconda Sonora Copper Company have 
offered to the public a small number of shares 
at a low price, to add to the sum which the 
members of the company themselves invested 
for the purpose of completing their equipment 
at the property. It would be well for you to 
write to Mr. William S. Barbee, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 822 National Life Building, Chicago, 
and ask for information concerning the oppor- 
tunities in Sonora, Mexico, and the Anaconda 
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Sonora Mine. This properiy his already 
attracted wide attention in mining circles 
because it has such large bodies of ore of a very 
high grade. 


Note.—The advancing price of copper and the growing 
demand and consumption of the metal have made copper 
mines, particularly those in the new field of Sonora, Mexico, 
the most sought after of all mining properties. English, 
German and American syndicates have endeavored to pur- 
chase the Anaconda Sonora mine outright, after they had 
examined the property and its ores; but the owners have 
refused to sell because they desire to keep it for their stock- 
holders and themselves, making it a source of large regular 
income for themselves and their estates. Mr. Barbee can give 
you documentary proof of all that has been said above, if 
you write tohim now. The company is sound financially ; its 
control is in the hands of men of the highest personal and 
business standing, and it is preparing rapidly to produce earn- 
ings on an extensive scale. 





Anti-Crooked Heel Cushions 


Will prevent running over the Heels of 
Shoes. Acts as acushion and can be ad- 
justed to make the wearer taller if so de- 
sired. Makes walking a pleasure. At 
all shoe stores. By mail on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per pair, any size, worn 
inside of shoes. 


NATHAN ANKLE SUPPORT CO. 
88a Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


BANANAS PAY 


on your money now and from 25 to 


0 40 per cent. annually when develop- 
ment is completed, besides a very 

oO large increase in the market value 
of stock. Write for prospectus of 


United States Banana Company. 
BARNEY, MITCHELL & CO., Whitehall Building, New York 


| 





FIRST MORTGAGE 


Interest payable semi-annually at the 

office of a prominent New York Trust 

O Company. With each bond of $500 we 
give a bonus of two acres of banana land, 


cleared, planted and brought into bear- 


ing, then harvest and market the fruit for 
the owners. These lands earn $30 to 

O $60 per acre annually net, thus making 
an 18°% to 30% investment. 


Illustrated literature containing Gov- 


ernment figures, showing large and _per- 
manent income from these plantations, 

O mailed FREE. 
Special proposition to the readers of 


COSMOPOLITAN. 


Write W. R. GILLESPIE, M. D., President, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


That T h th 
BOOKS orii72."2: Health, Beauty, Grace 


“The CHEST ancmuscics: 


My new book will teach you how to breathe 
properly. It is fully illustrated with half-tones, 
enabling you to easily follow the exercises outlined 
therein. I claim two-thirds the people of the globe 
do not know how to breathe... This fact is respon- 
sible for one-half the present day sickness. Sent to 
any address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


My book, “ Making Faces,” which outlinesa 
series of exercises that absolutely beautify the face, 
has met with wonderful success, also sent to any 
address for 25 cents. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 
T will send my complete series of Books, The Chest, 
Making Faces, Development of the Neck 
Muscles, How to Beautify the Eyes, and my 
Chart Course, regular price $1.25, upon receipt of $1. 





formerly sold at $5.00. 


ck or defective breathing. 


and does not inconvenience the wearer. 


cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 





I have made arrangements with the manufacturers of the Adrienne Health Brace whereby 
am able to offer the readers of ‘“‘ CosmopoLiTAN ” this well known health device for $2.00 


The Adrienne Health Brace is so made that results from its use are quick and permanent. 
It shouid be worn by everyone who has a tendency to round shoulders, flat or hollow chest, weak 


Itadds materially to one’s appearance, allows the lungs to expand to their fullest capacity, 


ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE IS MADE FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Simply inclose $2.00 with chest measurement and height, and address your letter to me. Money 


HOW TO SAVE 75c. If you will answer this advertisement today I will send the Adrienne 
Brace and all the books and charts meniioned above upon receipt of $3.50, a clear saving of 75c. 


‘The Master Method of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE” 


If it is not all that I and my thousands of pupils claim 
it to be, I will return your money. Send for it now 
and judge for yourself. It contains 200 pages, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth. Besides its completeness 
in instruction, how to obtain and maintain perfect 
health by natural methods, it also embodies the per- 
sonal experiences of the man who secured the Perfect 
Man Prize—a gold medal at the late Physical Culture 
Exhibition in the New York Madison Square Garden. 
Every one of the exercises described in this book is 
made as easy for you to accomplish as if you were here 
in my studio. They are illustrated with forty beauti- 
ful pictures in half-tone on coated paper, which sim- 
plify the attitudes, positions and exercises so that any 
one can succeed in developing a perfect body and a 
clear, powerful mind. Only a few hundred 
copies remain of the last large edition, 





Prof. ANTHONY BARKER, !!64k BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


BRANCH GYMNASIUM, 110 W. 42D ST. 
STORE, 1 WEST 42D STREET 
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IRST Autumn styles show a tendency to- 

wards broken lines, rather than severe 
ones. Skirts are being trimmed to a noticeable 
extent, while jackets are more lavish in details 
than ever. There is a rumor afloat that the 
Russian blouse is again to become a favorite 
with the tall woman. And, judging from the 
number of stunning examples of this graceful 
garment one sees at the importers’ and in manu- 
facturers’ show-rooms, the prophecy is well 
founded. After all, why shouldn’t the Rus- 
sian blouse re-occupy the same place of su- 
premacy that it did four years ago? Like his- 
tory, fashions repeat themselves, and that the 
long skirted blouse has returned is not sur- 
prising. 

The elaborate tailormade not only holds its 
own, but leads all other styles in walking cos- 
tumes. The soft-finished woolens of to-day 
call for fussy treatments in which trimmings 
are applied to trimmings and expensive quali- 
ties of material are demanded. Surely the 
braid and button man will reap a rich harvest, 
for never were so many different styles of braids, 
ornaments and passementeries heaped on 
smart street toilets. Silk braids of every width 
are interwoven with gold or silver threads. 
Soutache and fine metallic cords accompany 
nearly all wider braids. Edges of garments 
are finished with silken cords and even buttons 
are braid covered or of silk crochet. 

Of materials there are some lovely new 
weaves in English and Scotch mixtures. Face- 
cloth is again to the fore in all the glory of its 
soft satin finish. Very rich are some of the 
heavy weight face cloths in tobacco brown 
and terra cotta—both fashionable colors. 
Touches of black add greatly to the character 
of costumes or coats made of the shades men- 
tioned, also to bottle green, olive and London 
smoke gray. Fewer blues are noticed than for 
many years. Of course there are the staple 


serges, but even these are not being made up 
on the severe lines suited to their class. De- 
tails of one kind or another are being added in 
the form of fancy waistcoats, elaborate braid- 
ing or quantities of machine stitching. The 





THE WELL GOWNED 


ot 


WOMAN § 


few blues that are shown are Navy, electric 
and a new shade that borders on peaccck blue, 
yet it is a trifle more intense than the lcvely 
illuminated hue of the proud bird’s. plumage. 
The shade is not generally becoming, and for 
this reason there is little danger of its growing 
common, as do many of the new tones. 

The woman who is considered well dressed 
always consults her mirror in conjunction with 
various proposed shades before she makes her 
final selection. And not only does she try the 
effects of daylight upon it, but gas and electric 
light as well. If the reflection of all three lights 
meet with her approval, she then has a canvas 
model cut after the style she admires. If when 
the basted skeleton is tried on, it does not follow 
the lines of her figure, she selects another style 
and in this way she succeeds in obtaining a 
perfect gown both in becomingness and style. 
Likewise the woman who dresses herself from 
the retail stores and who always Icoks smartly 
gowned. Saleswomen are always willing to 
please a customer and if a little patience is ex- 
ercised, there is no reason why every woman 
should not look equally well dressed with all the 
lovely models to choose from that modern 
shops are displaying. Many ready-made gar- 
ments of to-day compete with custom work. 
The general tendency seems to be perfection 
in cut, workmanship and detail, and manufac- 
turers are rapidly mounting the ladder of fame 
in this line. 

Browns are in strong evidence among the 
handsomest fall gowns. A stunning leaf brown 
broadcloth street frock is made with paneled 
skirt to the knees and from the rounded panels 
extends a plaited flounce to a distance of about 


two inches from the ground. Double rows cf - 


stitching finish the seams and the overhips; the 
skirt fits like a sheath. The jacket is formed 
of triple panel effects over-lapping in steps and 
gathered in a fitted girdle. A triple panel skirt 
attached to the belt of the coat is eighteen 
inches long. Another flavor of by-gone days 
is suggested by the melon shaped sleeves that 
reach the hand where a three fold cuff com- 
pletes them. This striking costume is without 
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Let Us Send You this 
Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
On Trial Ns 
a 











SAVE ALL 
the DEALER’S 
70% PROFIT 







Each horn is 30 inches long with 
a l7 inch Bell 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


—Two vibrating diaphragms to reproduce 
the sound, 

—Two horns to amplify and multiply all the 
sound from both sides of both dia- 










Direct 





Double Volume of Sound. 


ERE 1s the explanation of the Duplex principle: 
H When you hit atin pan with a stick, which side of 
the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why, both sides, 
of course. 

If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating pan, 
you get only half the noise. That's plain, isn’t it? 

Well, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm of a 
phonograph. 

In every talking machine made heretofore, one-half of the 
sound waves were wasted, You got just one-half the sound 
that the diaphragm made—the rest was lost. 

The Duplex. is the first and the only phonograph to col- 
lect the vibrations and get alll the sound from both sides of 
the diaphragm, 

Because the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has 
two vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to 
amplify the sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 

The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music produced 
—with any other you lose one-half, 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the 
volume of amy other—no matter whatits price—and hear 
for yourself, 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


UT that is not all, by any means. 
For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more 
music—a greater volume—but the tone is clearer, 
sweeter, purer and more nearly like the original than is pro- 
duced by any other mechanical means. 

_By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to 
dispense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk 
the diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its 
jerking pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, 
and that causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh, metallic 
sound that sets your teeth on edge when you hear the old style 
phonograph, : 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain per- 
fectly smooth—there is nothing to roughen them—and the 
result is an exact reproduction of the original sound. 

Asa special guarantee against the presence of harshness 
resulting from vibration, the points of contact between the 
horns and reproducer are protected by rubber—an exclusive 
feature of the Duplex Phonograph. 









from our phragms. 
—No tension spring and noswing arm to cause 
Factory harsh, discordant, mechanical sounds. 
Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
4 y 4 P 1 f i 
sweeter tone and greater volume of music 
to your than any other phondgraph and is abso- 
lutely free from all metallic sounds, 
own ) 
Size of cabinet, 
Home 18 inches by 14 by 10 inches high. 





Direct From the Factory 
W* ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex 


gives a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter 
tone than any other phonograph made. 

We want to prove it at our expense. We ask you to let us 
send you one at our expense—under an arrangement 
mutually satisfactory—for use in your home one week. 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and 
if they do not'pronounce it better—in volume and in tone—than 
the best old style phonograph, return it at once at our ex- 
pense. That’s a fair offer, but it isn’t all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15—because we save 
you all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We 
sell it to you at actual factory price. 


Sold through dealer the Duplex 
would cost you at least $100—and 
it would be a bargain at that. ° 


Bought direct from our factory it 
costs you (one profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ trial in your own home—and are 
under no obligation to keep it if you are not satisfied. You 
run no risk, for this advertisement could not appear in this 
magazine if we did not carry out our promises. 


Music In Your Home. 


HINK whata Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! 
The variety of entertainment you can command at 
trifling expense is practically unlimited, 

You canenjoy a delightful selection of songs, poems, piano, 
banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes or dia- 
lect pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two-horned 
Duplex with the faultless fidelity of an instantaneous photo- 
graph. 

You can bring to your family and friends, in all their origi- 
nal beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic per- 
formances of famous artists like Paderewski, D’ Albert, Raoul 
Pugno, and Jan Kubelik. 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody fresh from 
thethroat of a Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the great dramatic tenors, 


Caruso and Tamagno. 
And, best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear old Joe Jef- 


ferson as, with matchless pathos, he delivers the lines of Rip Van Winkle 
so familiar to a former generation. 

WITH EVERY “ DUPLEX” WE SEND, FREE, SIX 
7-INCH OR THREE 10-INCH RECORDS. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You will never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 107 Paterson st. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Sweeper 


The handy, use- & 
ful, every - day 
labor-saving con- 
venience of theshome. 
It is not enough to take up carpets once a 
year, or to clean them with compressed air 
process, for after this comes the daily necessity 
for a good carpet sweeper. Dust accumulates 
fast, and unless you have a good carpet sweeper 
always at your command, your house is bound 
to get very dirty. i 

The corn broom simply scatters the fine grit 
and dust, whereas the Bissell sweeper gathers it 
completely, depositing it in the pan receptacles. 

Then consider how it lessens the labor of 
sweeping 95 per cent., raises no dust, making 
sweeping a positive pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. 

It’s a great economy, too, as a Bissell will 
last longer than fifty corn brooms. 
For sale by all the best 
Price $2.50 to $5.50. 

Buy now, send us the purchase 
slip, and receive a neat, useful 
present free. 



























trade. 









Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 64. 
(Largest Sweeper 


Makers in the 
World.) 












This ELEGANT Watch $3.75 


Betore you buy a watch cut this outand send to us with 
your name and address, and we will send you by ex- 
press for examination a handsome Watch and 
“ Chain C. O. D.$3.75. Double hunting case, 
beautifully engraved, stem wind and stem set, fitted 
N with a richly jewcled movement and guaranteed a 
correct timekeeper, with long gold plated chain for 
= Ladies or vest chain for Gents. If vou consider it 
B equal to any $35 GOLD FILLED WATCH Warranted 
20 YEARS pay the express agent $3.75 and it is 
youre: Our 20 year guarantee sent with each watch. 

fention if you want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. Address 
M. FARBER & CO., A8S2, 23 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 








CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin « 
Gum + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 
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' same cloth 


trimming save for the brown silk buttons that 
close the over-lapping fronts. 

Bottle green shares honors with brown and 
dull reds are shown in plenty. It is possible 
that all these shades will be repeated in mid- 
winter costumes, certainly reds and greens will 
have a prominent place in the color world, 
Stripes and stripe effects are much worn. When 
a woman is too tall for a regular stripe she will 
wear one of the many broken stripes that have 
all the character of the unmolested line, at the 
same time redyces the appearance of extreme 
height. Dark grays and black and white 
mixtures are considered smart for simple tailor- 
mades and morning walking suits. Stitched 
seams and bone buttons are the usual finishings 
of dresses made of these materials, although 
many are braided and finished with fancy silk 
buttons flat or bullet shape. Plain pearl but- 
tons are not in vogue, but cloth covered moulds 
having celluloid or bone rims are very smart 
accompaniments to cloth gowns. 

The short walking dress with plain skirt and 
coat of novel design is one of the familiar spec- 
tacles in the show rooms of the fashionable 
shops. These little’suits are also intended for 
rainy day use, when leggings or gaiters of the 
are worn. With such suits go 
French flannel shirt waists in harmonizing or 
contrasting colors. One of the smartest Au- 
tumn waists is made of deep cream-colored 
flannel cross-barred with black. The bars are 


| fully an inch across, giving much the effect of 


| a man’s fancy waistcoat. 





Other flannel waists 
that are shown among the novelties are in 
white or cream with large coin dots in emerald 
green or scarlet. Ties corresponding in color 
with the cross bar or figure are tied in four-in- 
hand style and further adorned with a long 
gold safety pin inserted vertically. These 
waists have the regulation shirt sleeve closed 
with small gold safety pins instead of link 
buttons. 

Curtailed effects are much in evidence this 
fall. An attractive Eton jacket is made from 
by-products consisting of full sleeves and long 
skirts of a two-year-old coat. It is easy enough 
to fashion one of the many frivolous little coats 


‘from remnants, but when it comes to making 


over a cast-off garment the situation changes. 
Nevertheless many a thrifty housewife who is 
an expert at domestic schemes dresses herself 
and her family well from the remnant counter 
and made-overs. The frequent combination of 
different fabrics helps out the dressmaker 
wonderfully. The little side plaited frills of 
taffeta are a sightly finishing for the edges of 
cloth or velvet coats. With voile and other 
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Watch the Imitators. 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes is the greatest cereal 

success ever produced in America. The delicious 

flavor of the new food has created an unprec- 

edented demand. We are working night and 

day trying to fill all orders——but thousands of gro- 
cers are still unable to get a supply. This great 
success is encouraging unscrupulous imitation. Un- 
fortunately we can not protect the public. All we 
can do at present is to state that, 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes 
Can be Imitated in Name only 


The delicious flavor of the Real Toasted Corn J 
Flakes can not be reproduced. Remember the tj 
name Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes and keep the 
package in mind. If someone does sell you a substitute, 
don’t judge the original by the imitation. Sanitas 
Toasted Corn Flakes has a flavor of its own. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Plush PillowTop 


GIVEN AWAY 


To get our 1906-7 Pyrography Catalogue before new 
customers. Send your nume today with 25 cents to pay 
cost of ee es oe and we will send you 
free this beautiful Real Plus 

Pillow Top, stamped with oreo e 
Foot Ball Boy or Indian Mon & Address 
Maidendesign so that wy Fy 
anyone can bufn it Cc 

with handsome ef- ft 
fect. Choice of old 
gold. tan or light 
green plush; 
Size 17x17 
in. Same 
burned, 
$1.50 

































SPECIAL oitst’ony 52? $1.60 


This splendid outfit shown above is complete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealeror we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 
New 1906 Pyrography Contains 93 
Catalog No. CMS7_: FREE pee eicn 
2.600 illustrations, including actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other good artista, on articles of wood, leather and piush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line V 
of Pyregraphy Outfits and Supplies. Th~ largest 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 W.Jackson Blvd., - Chicago Suwa 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, snarkling, beautiful. For brillianc 

they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

puzzle experts. Ove twentieth the expense, 
Sent free with privilece of examination 
For particulars, prices, etc., addréss 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. D, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, UL 













































CLOCAU’S 


ALCOHOL-GAS STOVE 


$i. Express Paid 


Can do everything and more than a gas 
stove does. Indispensable for nur- 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving; curl- 
ing or flat iron; for touists, boarders, 
m light housekeeping, or wherever 
New Improved Style gns is not available or desira= 

Asbestos Lined ble. Vaporizes alcohol into gas, in- 
creasing its efliciency 8 times. Weighs but 8 oz. Cone 
sumes but a tewcents’ worth of alcohol an hour. 
Wilt bort a quart of water ing minutes. Smokeless and odorless, 
Uses either wood or grain alcohol. Simple; carnot get out of 
order. Safe; will sustain weight of roolbs FExtin ‘uishes instantly 
(blows out lixe'a candle). Non-explosive. Solid Spun Brass 
and NICKLE PLATED. ‘sent anywhere, Express 
paid, « Beware of dangerous imitations. Genuine is stampe 
w 


ith oun NAME. Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
Clogau & Co.,307 Dickey Bidg., Chicago 















| same cut as the silk ones. 





dressy transparent materials these little plait- 
ings are admirably used in a score of ways, 
They are found in a large range of colors at 
the ruching or trimming counters of nearly all 
the best department stores. Prices, by the 
yard, are remarkably low—so low in fact, that 
it would not pay one to labor over the making 
of it at home. 

Among other smart fall fashions are shown 
some exquisite rain coats, handsome enough 
to be worn as wraps. They are made of silk 
rubber, satin finish and cut after the most ap- 
proved Parisian styles. A stunning rain coat 
of this class is described as Watteau-Empire. 
The bolero yoke extends to a line below the 
bust where the skirt is joined to it in big Wat- 
teau plaits. The fronts are double breasted 
and fastened with large crystal buttons to 
match the color of the garment. A deep roll 
collar finishes the neck, and in severe weather 
it may be turned up in such a way as to protect 
the back of the head and lower part of the face. 
Voluminous sleeves gather into a snug cuff 
that buttons over the back of the hand or turns 
back, as the wearer prefers. White, deep 
cream color, tan, sage green and scarlet are 
the fashionable shades employed in these coats. 
To slender figures the style is extremely be- 
coming. 

For the stout woman there is alse a stunning 
rain coat, but made on entirely different lines. 
There is a simulated yoke across the back— 
very narrow and pointed—the body of the gar- 





| ment is scant, having no fullness across the 


bust; at the waist line it is shirred or plaited 
to an inside belt making a trim appearance. 
The skirt hangs full from below the hips and is 
finished at the bottom with a deep hem. Deep 


| pockets protected with flaps are inserted on 


either side. Sleeves are of the leg o’ mutton 
type completed with a stitched cuff and two 
buttons. 

Rain coats of cravenette are made after the 
However, the water- 
proofed cloth coats never look so sumptuous 
as do those made of rubberized silk or satin 
finished rubber. Yet they are preferred by 
many persons who wear their rain coats for 
general utility. There certainly is more warmth 
in a coat made from woolen material than less 





FLASH LIKE GENVINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal in 
brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one-thirtieth 
the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID COLD RINCS 
stand acid: test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure included 

for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
TUE BARODA CO., 
Dpt. 7. 230 North State St., Chicago 
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In buying Blank Books do not 
be misled by a handsome binding 
—examine the paper ! 

A substantial back is necessary, 
and good paper is absolutely 
essential. To secure both buy 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOKS. 


The pages of our books are 
watermarked with the EAGLE. 
It is the guarantee of the largest 
manufacturers in the country that 


the book is the best that can be 
made for the purpose and the price. 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOKS 
are for sale in your city by the 
leading stationers. Specify them 
on your next order. 
Send for several issues of 


our bright little publication, 
“*The National.’’ 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 








| 





772 CO, 
\ 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formercy THE FRED MACEY CO., L7d. 


No. 2279 
Turkish Rocker 


Best Genuine Leather. High grade 
material and construction throughout. 
Shipped ‘“‘On Approval,” freight paid, 
east of Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, 

and New Mexico. To points in and west 
of these States add 15 per cent. 
Catalogue No. D-3205 
Macey Leather Furniture. 
Sent free on request. 
56 pages, 8 x 10, printed in colors. 
100 illustrations from photographs 
Show the goods as they are. 
Great variety of artistic designs in 
Davenports, 
Turkish Rockers and Couches. 
Leather Library Suites. 
MACEY quality in every piece. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Home Office and Factories: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RETAIL STORES: 

New York, - 343 Broadway. 
Chicago, - 80-82 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, - 49 Franklin St, 
Philadelphia, 1017 Chest- 
nut St. 
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F YOU WISH 
to save for old 
age or provide for 
healthy middle age, 
you cannot find a more 
conservative or a more rea- 
sonable investment than 
we have to offer—more 
profitable than life insur- 
ance—safe as city real es- 
tate, yet not as costly— 
better than a savings bank, 
for the return is greater. 
We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, 


One or Our 
15-Montn-O_p Trees. 


figures and definite reference of good character, 
proving beyond any douit that our proposition is 


logical 


bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets 
give ‘‘reasons,” and any one who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and 
protect themselves against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill- 
health by securing a competent income that will 
cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets—do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully sup- 
plied—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a 
gold mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have 
taken years to prove—write for them to-day. 


This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each one 
representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre in 
our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. Our booklets will 
prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for 
at the rate of $25 a month, will bring you an average 
return of 25 percent. on your money during the period of 
seven years and an annual income of $1.500 for life. This 
investment insures absolutely the safety of your future. 
The man or woman who owns five shares in our rubber 
plantation in tropical Mexico need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for after- 
years—you are safe—absolutely and certainly—our booklets 
will prove these statements—write for them to-day. 


Conservative Rubber Production Zo. 
613 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Die in 
open air 
seeking 
water. 






Bis-Kit 


Has 
cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
**'yat- 


Rats and mice leave choicest food and 
Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark. 


holes.”’ 
grain for it. 


At druggists—15 cents a box. 


If yours hasn't it, send us 25c for one box or 60c for three boxes, express 
prepaid. 


THE RAT-BISCUIT CO., Dept. 4, Springfield, 0. 


HIP DIRECT [ipRovat oY ON 
—” & iy chs conmerteme ail ee 
: y vince you that I can 


Save You $10 to $20 


 M@~, | have sold 20,000 high-class 
_ steel ranges. Your money re- 
funded after six months’ 
trial, if 
Ciapp’s Ideal Steel Range 
does not prove in avery. way 
y, 


better than others. My su- 
rerior location on Lake Erie 
where iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled laborare 
cheapest and best, enables me 
to furnish a TOP NOTCH 
Steel Range at the price you 
_ would pay at home for an or- 
dinary stove. Send for free cata- 
logues of 45 styles and sizes, with 
or without reservoir, for farm, 
residence or hotel use. 





lf Nervous or 
Can’t Sleep 


here's a simple remedy, more effective than 
medicines. Get FOUR 
Faultless Insulator 
Glass Wheel Casters 

for your bed. By insulating bed they pre- 
vent escape of the life-giving magnetic cur- 
rents from the human body, Preserve 
strength and vitality. Protection against 
electrical storms. Faultless Casters have 
eet bearing socket; permits wheels to turn instantly. 

ave globular head; prevents casters falling out; yet 
are easily removed. Fit any bed—wood, iron, brass. 
notas claimed, money back. Ask your dealer for 
FAULTLESS CASTERS, or send for Book A. 


FAULTLESS CASTER CO., Nebraska City, Neb. 
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WINCHESTER 


Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. -Success 


Bie 





ae pp 









and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 






reliable in action, strong in construction 







and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 





are a combination that always gives satis- 






faction. They are made for one another. 





Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


f WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



















This BOOK of Siar 
C and 14c in 
B I G PLANS for postage. 

This book is the 13th edition and contains over 200 designs 
of practical homes, containing many double houses, flats, 
apartments, in fact, all kinds ot home buildings, built in frame, 
stone, brick, coment. etc., ranging in price 
from $800.00 to $20,000. 00, showing ex aaron no 9 
terior views and _ oe plans and giving 
estimated cost of each house. 

The design here shown taken from our 
book, has been built over 2,000 times, 
ata cost of from $1,200 to $2,000 ac- 
cording to locality. 


Full Blue Print Working Plans and 
Specifications of this design, without 
change, only 


$10.00 


If this design does not suit you, or if you have a design of your own in mind, we 
wiil draw floor plans to scale and furnish perspective view in water colors for only $5.00. 






















No matter where you live, we can build your house better, plan it more accurately and at a less cost than any other architect. 
We have planned over 6,000 homes during the past two years throughout this country and Canada. Let us plan yours. At least 
send 25 cents and 14 cents postage for our book of plans. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, $1.00 


Send for ‘‘ ART IN ARCHITECTURE," a magazine devoted to home building and furnishing. 
Ten new designs monthly and much valuable information. Subscription $1.00 per year. 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


Established 1882. 1016 Porter BI’k. Crand Rapids, Mich. 
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BY GEORGE CARTER SHERMAN 


VERY mode passes through certain well- 
defined stages before it reaches popu- 
larity. It begins among the leisured few and 
descends by degrees to the busy many. A 
fashion does not rise to that dignity until it has 
gained the approval of men secure of social 
position and of known good taste. ‘To illustrate, 
a youth who cuts a conspicuous, if somewhat 
quixotic, figure in the Newport set appeared 
once at an evening function with a gold bracelet 
on his left wrist. His.neighbors looked, laughed 
and then promptly forgot both the incident and 
the man who provoked it. 

All of which demonstrates that unless a de- 
parture in men’s dress and its accessories be 
founded upon sense and fitness, it will remain 
a mere personal eccentricity. Dozens of fads 
are born every season, exploited by their in- 
troducers to their own and their friends’ amuse- 
ment and then consigned to the lumber-room. 
Individuality is without doubt a desirable at- 
tribute of dress, but the individuality which de- 
pends for effect upon queerness and violence 
to the conventions is simply freakishness. 

Good form and good taste are intimately re- 
lated and the one is now rarely found without 
the other. The time when a man sought in his 
mode of dress to startle lookers-on is past, unless 
we except those whose predilections lean to the 
curve of the race-track and the green baize of 
the gaming table. The whole tendency of 
men’s dress is away from display for display’s 
sake and toward that simplicity which expresses 
the truest taste and the deepest distinction. 

Visitors from abroad are prone to wonder 
at the agreeable manner in which Americans 
in all stations in life, from the highest to the 
lowest, dress. We seem to have an intuitive 
taste and an unerring perception of the fitness 
of things that are national traits. Does the 
tailor make the American well-dressed ? Hardly. 
He clothes but a small proportion of us. The 
credit belongs to the big manufacturer of suits, 
cravats, collars, shirts, hats, shoes and the like 





who, by fertility of resource and concentration 
of energy, has produced for the many what has 
long been accessible only to the few. We pay 
less for good clothes than any other country, 
and we get more style and distinctiveness in 
even our lowest-priced garments than some 
Europeans get in those of the highest cost. 
The fashions for Autumn and Winter in sack 
suits were discussed last month. Overcoats 
will be long, slightly shaped to the waist, not 
so form-fitting as a year ago and without 
creased side seams. The cuffs will be plain 
and slit at the side. Black, dark blue and 
dark green will be the leading colors, though 


If you prize ease and poise, you'll choose the 
"Carlyle", for it surrenders height and bulk, without 


surrendering one iota of style. 


The "Slip-Easy" band makes scarf-tying a pleas- 
ure instead of an ordeal. 


Every collar not stamped "Linen" is undoubtedly 
cotton. Every man who exchanges fifteen cents for a 
cotton collar is cheating himself, because he’s paying 
Linen’s price without getting Linen’s value. 

"H & 1" Collars are Linen and so stamped. 
2 for 25 cents. Quarter sizes. 
Booklet "Linen Facts " free for a postal. 
HENRY HOLMES & SON 


715 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Chieago: 207-211 Jackeon Boulevard. NewYork: 18 E. Sev@nteenth St. 
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Do your Feet Ache, 
Barn, or Pain You ? 


LOOK FOR 
NAME 0) 
sTRaP 


Then you should WEAR 


—. Worth Cushion Sole 
ci i Shoes : 


My whole life has been spent in the study of 
making a shoe that will bring ease and comfort 
to aching feet. I have the secret. My shoes 
are both comfortable and easy and also stylish 
and shapely. Worth shoes are so constructed 
that they support the arch, distribute the weight 
Heavy evenly, are neat and snug fitting. They save 


Extension Sole. 7 
lV the socks and keep the feet warm and dry. No 


“| tt. po Tr bs e : T S 
me Seem old shoe is more comfortable. The Worth fits 


The Florsheim ) hers 
shee ia tha shee the foot from the start. Prove it yourself. 
for the exclusive, discriminating man I know the result. 
—the man who is willing to pay the a — 
price—the man who knows—the man 
who cares, Florsheim’s require no $4,00, $4,50 and $5 00 
breaking in. They are comfortable 50 
from the start. ? 3 3 
Women’s $3,9 214 $3. 
Style Book shows “‘a fit for . is . 
”» @ Ask your dealer for them, or write us giving his name. 
Most aoe ool foe 48.08, Write for our booklet showing intent ciples. ; 


The Cummings Co. Inc. 
Manufacturers 


404°A Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











is the RIGHT GARTER 


, 7 because there's no metal to irritate the skin, no cords or elastic to bind the 
. iy) leg, cause welts, discoloration, or prevent free circulation. ‘The easy, even 


pressure soothes the skin, leaves the leg veins free, and insures health and 

comfort. ‘They’re the only practical and comfortable garter for wear with The 
FULL LENGTH OR KNEE DRAWERS a. 
Made from the finest quality of genuine English pigskin (in rights and lefts, i 
to conform to each leg). With gilt brass buckles and grips, and Binds | 
YOUR INITIAL ON THE SUPPORT | 
" ; F Stings | 

At your dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of 50c.  [usist on gettuung “ Lincoln” the 


Garters—they’re th¢ best, 


LOCKHART-MACBEAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Makers of “Zinco/n*' Lisle soc. Suspenders 1213 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leg- 
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WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


a The Name is if 


r = on every 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
fo 


loop— 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50¢., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 

















GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
) Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 












PAIR 
WARRARTED 





@ REVERS/BLE 


iene 


vig a and Eee 


Have You Worn Them ? 
Not “celluloid "—not “paper collars”—but made of 


fine cloth; exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. 
Price at stores, 25 cents for box of ten (2% cents each). 


No Washing or Ironing 
When soiled, discard. By mail 10 collars or § pairs 
- am, -30 cts. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cts. 
s. Give size and style. 


n U. S. Sta 
REVERSIBLE ee FCOLLAR CO., Dept. S, BOSTON, MASS. 











quite a number of double-breasted brown over- 
coats are to be worn. The grey herring-bone 
weaves, so much in vogue last year, have lost 
caste on account of excessive popularity. The 
long Chesterfield overcoat, rather than the 
Paddock and Paletot, will be preferred. In- 
deed, there seems to be an inclination to return 
to an extremely simple cut in overcoats, devoid 
of any ornamentation whatsoever. Even the 
old-fashioned Inverness, which has held on 
precariously for five years, will be slighted in 


| favor of a long black greatcoat which possesses 


all the virtues of the ulster, without its cum- 
brousness. 

The fashionable frock will be about knee 
length and, as heretofore, decidedly bell- 
shaped, that is, tightly fitting at the waist and 
having a bit of a “spring”? at the bottom. It 
will be made of vicuna of a slightly rough sur- 
face, rather than smooth. While the grey frock 
suit has never gained measurable approval in 
this country, nevertheless, many men are ex- 
tremely partial to it and certainly for coaching, 
driving in the park and like occasions, where 
it is desired to unite formality with informality, 
there is really nothing to take the place of the 
grey frock, with, of course, trousers to match. 
To heighten the effect of this costume, grey 
gloves, a grey waistcoat and grey spats, or patent 
leather shoes with grey uppers, are worn. Ac- 
companying the black frock coat, is a white 
waistcoat, double or single breasted, and grey 
striped trousers of more pronounced pattern 
than has been worn in some years. A fine 
black cloth with conspicuous grey stripes is 
chosen for this purpose and the trousers are 
cut a wee bit narrower at the bottom and are 
made to “spring”? over the instep. The so- 
called “morning”? coat, which is in reality a 
form of cut-away, is rounded, rather than 
peaked at the tails. This may be worn with 
grey striped trousers or with trousers to match 
the coat. The edges are not braided and the 
lapels are deep and finished with a soft roll. 

While, to be sure, the black derby is the 
standard hat for wear in town, many Alpines 
of a‘sort which can be shaped ‘by mere touch 
of thumb and fore-finger will be seen on young 
men. The fancy bands or the plain may be 
chosen, as one’s taste dictates. Young men 
have learned that much individuality can be 
expressed by the shape and manner in which 
a soft hat is worn, some preferring to dip it in 
front, others creasing it in the centre and still 
more tilting the brim upward in front at a 
rakish angle and dropping it in the back. The 
exact shape of the soft hat must be left to in- 
dividual taste, as laying down hard-and-fast 
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Conformity or Deformity? Choose when you bay Shoes. 


Ralston Health Shoes are the only ones made to conform scientifically to the curves, elevations and depres- 
sions of the bottom of your feet. Other shoes pinch the feet here, or fail to support them there ; 
in short, deformthem. Bunions, corns and cailuses are resulting deformities. On the other 
hand, consider the “‘ foot-bottom fit’ of the anatomical lasts in the 









oes- #4. 


The smallest picture shows how the weight is dis- 
tributed all over the bottom of the foot—not simply 
on the heel and ball, as in most shoes. ‘This shoe 
fi:s the foot, which means no paintul, deforming 
* breaking-in ”’ periods of making the foot fit the shoe. 

And withal, there's the indisputable Ralston style. 
Ease your feet, mind and pocket-book by buying a 
stylish, long-wearing shoe that conforms and doesn’t 


deform. 
Fall Style Bcok Sent Free 


It shows the latest styles worn in New York. 
We sell direct to those who can’t get our 
shoes at home. We refund money if dis- 

satisfied. (Only 23 cents extra charge for 
delivery), Price in Canada, $5.00. 

Union made, 


Ralston Hea'th Shoemakers 
980 Main Street 
Campello(Brocktcn), Mass. 



























Stock No. 91 
Stamford Last of the 
Patent Corona Colt, 
Foxed College Blucher 
Style! Style! Style! 
and plenty of long 
wear, too. 











RAIN-COATS ; 


ae, ee 


OVERCOATS | 


Overcoat styles have changed. 
Rain coats also. Kenyon Over- 
coats and Kenreign Coats show the 
highest forms of the latest fashion. 


Send dealer's name and address for 
latest style book for either line (say which 
you want) and ‘‘How to Judge an Over- 
coat,” a factory story of both lines, the 
information in which will save you money 
every time you buy any kind of clothing. 


Remember we will see that you can 
get Kenyon Coats wherever you live. 


CKenyon Co.23cyaneey: 


Only in our factories, the largest in the world 
that make clothing, is it possible to produce these 
coats. Every modern device and expert suner- 
vision insure the finest workmansh'p and finish 
no sweat shop work. We control cloth mil!s secur- 
ing exclusive novelties and absolute first cost. 
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of suits now worn by cor- 
rect dressers everywhere. 


It is many years since fash- 
ion has produced such hand- 
some and nobby garments 
for Men’s wear. LOOK at 
the long straight front effect 
of coat, the shaped back 
with long vent.» ‘* They are 
beauties,” will look well on 
old and young. 


TO BE UP-TO-DATE 


order from us a full suit, coat, 
pants and vest made from the 
new dove Brown Worsted 


We or a Black and White 
mixed cloth. We will make it ex- A LL 


actly like the above illustration, 
with an extra pair of striped worsted Trousers, ONLY 
and an extra fancy vest, to wear on occasion; { 0 
practically two full suits for the price of one suit. 


Besides, we send them to you in a neat, patent suit- 
case, without extra charge. , 

Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. With it will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card will bring them to your door. Address 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 


1027 Kesner Bldg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 
Reference: Royal Trusi Company Bank. Cap. $1,000,000.00 


of good judgement—the discriminat- 5 
ing man, or, to be more explicit, the 
average man—the man you touch shoulders with every day— 
he is the man whose judgement has made possible the great 
success of these simple, sensible and serviceable suspenders. 
For every reason given in favor of other make suspenders at least 
two logical arguments can be advanced why YOU should wear 
BULL DOG SUSPENDERS, and the strongest one is 


They Outwear Three Pairs of the Other Kinds 


They're sold in all the best shops so please ask your dealer, 
but if necessary we will mail them for 50c. the pair postpaid. In 
regular and extra lengths, light and heavy weights, and youth's 


sizes. 

HEWES & POTTER 
DEPT. 24 87 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for FREE Booklet—Correct Dress and Suspender Styles.” 





rules when becomingness is the chief considera- 
tion, would be absurd. 

The same thing applies to the derby, which 
may be black, grey or brown, according to the 
fancy of the wearer, and whose shape also must 
be determined by personal preference. Gen- 
erally speaking, brims are less wide than 
formerly, giving a trimmer, more compact 
effect. As an extreme fad, a green derby 
brought over from England and intended to 
be worn with a green lounge suit is worthy at 
least of casual mention. There has been no 
change of import in silk hats for Autumn and 
Winter and here, as in derbies and soft hats, 


| Style must yield to suitableness to face and 





figure. The fact that derby hats now sell for 
as high as $6.00, proves that the American 
does not grudge cost, if style and quality be 
assured. Inasmuch as the tendency of fashion 
is and has been for several years toward a 
graceful “lounginess’’ in men’s dress, a soft 
hat happily spans the gap between the straw 
and the derby. 

It may not be amiss here to reply to an in- 
quiry concerning the propriety.of wearing a 
mourning band on the derby. This band 
should only be worn on the black derby; never 
on a colored one. The practice of wearing the 


mourning band on the sleeve of the coat has. 


;never been sanctioned by the best usage and 





| covert top coat. 


it is certainly inharmonious, to express it mildly, 
to wear a black band on the sleeve of a tan 
The only badges of mourning 
endorsed by good form and good taste are the 
black suit, the black band on the hat, the black 
cravat, the black shoes and the black gloves. 
Black cuff links and studs are considered as 


|carrying the mourning idea to unwarranted 


extremes. It may be added that while black 


| studs and cuff links might be tolerated with day 


dress, they are wholly out of place with evening 
clothes, whose extreme simplicity requires no 
extraneous aid. 

No man can be well-dressed, whatever he may 
spend on his clothes, unless he takes care of 
them sedulously and intelligently. The highest- 
priced coat will get wrinkled and shapeless if 
it is heedlessly tossed over a chair or hung up 
limply on a peg. Coats should be draped over 
wire or wooden forms, and those with padded 


|shoulder edges are to be preferred, as a gar- 


ment is most prone to go askew at the shoulders. 
All the pockets should be emptied before a coat 
is hung up. Keys, card cases, old letters and 
the like are insidious foes to the smoothness of 
a garment, causing the front to pucker and the 
pockets to bulge. 
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WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


every facility at 
our command known in the 
art of modern shoemaking we are en- 
abled to produce — and do— a complete line 
of Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s Shoes. We make 
shoes for every known requirement —each shoe the best 
adapted for the purpose it is intended. 40 years’ experience back of 
every pair of shoes made and sold by us. 
Send to-day for ‘‘ Our Family Footwear ’’ Catalogue showing hun- 
dreds of styles of our footwear, covering the needs of the whole 


family. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR RICE & HUTCHINS SHOES Chrome 
Pat. Colt if he will not supply you—send your order to us. Kid Lace 
Button— ; ae All America 
All America Bi $4.00 and $3.50 “a Mat Calf 


Ast . aa j : 
stor Last. (oa RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. Heavy sole, 
34 High Street BOSTON, MASS. a) 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, 
tastefully, and economically shod. ” 


FACTORY D 
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Frequently touching up a man’s 
attire with a new cravat saves a 
much heavier expenditure. 


KEISER 
CRAVAT 


weaves, colors and designs are 
constantly keeping pace with the 
changes in the markets of Europe 
and America. All qualities are guar- 
anteed—look for the Keiser label. 

Keiser-Barathea staples in black, 
white, plain colors, and figures—also 
white or. black for evening dress. 


An illustrated book—*The Cravat”’ on 
the ethics of Correct Dress, sent any- 
where on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


JAMES R. KEISER, 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
10-16 W. 20th St., New York. 











oe 
America’s Best Underwear 
The Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 


In quality fine enough for the most fastidious, in cost so moderate that they 
may be enjoyed by all. Whether considered from the standpoint of health, 
durability, appearance or price, the Munsing Underwear merits patronage. 
The yarns used are the best that can be secured. The various febrics 
nanionmel are the finest that can be produced for the prices quoted. 
Combination suits to retail at one dollar are shaped and finished with the 
same care as the higher priced garments. The fact that people who once 
wear the Munsing Underwear can seldom be induced to buy any other 
kind is the best sort of evidence as to the merit of the goods. A daily 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient to supply the demand, A 
trial will convince you. Whether in need of underwear at the present 
time or not you an to send for some of our doll’s vests. For children’s 
parties, birthday celebrations, church fairs and Christmas dolls the dainty 
pink or blue garments are in great demand. You can make some little girl 
very happy by presenting her with a complete set, one pink, one blue. One 
vest for three two cent stamps; two vests for five two cent stamps; a whole 
dozen for fifty cents. With the vests will be sent a handsome booklet 
showing illustrations of all Munsing Underwear styles for men, women and 
children; also sample pieces of all light, medium and heavy weight Munsing 
Underwear fabrics.” For complete information address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 293 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis. 
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If you personally owned the entire equipment and 
personally ccntrolled the entire organization of the 
American Cigar Company— 

And if you used this equipment and knowledge to 
produce cigars exclusively for your own smoking— 

You could make no better cigars nor 
make them more carefully than we are 
now making them for you. 

We believe that the possession of the 
largest equipment, organizauon, resources 
and business ever known in the cigar in- 
dustry, binds us to a public duty to give 
the public the best cigars possible to 

Furthermore, 





make. 
aes It is Good Business Policy 


We are good enough judges of hu- 

: 8 = man nature to appreciate the fact that 

meritorious service is the best and 

most permanent foundation for 
commercial success. 
at lower cost than can be given by any 
other manufacturer, we shall secure, by perfectly logical 
and common-sense methods, what is virtually a fran- 
chise from the public to supply it with its cigars. 

A franchise based upon public prefer- 
ence is stronger ai.d mcre enduring than 
any that can be secured by legislative 
enactment, and it is this sort of franchise, 
obtained in this way that we want. 


Gaining Success by Deserving It 


Cigar smokers know what they want. 
Taste is constantly improving, demanding 
better goods all the time. There is no 
way of forcing people to purchase any 
brand of cigar which does not appeal to 
them on its own merits. 
From the beginning we have devoted 
the entire force of this organization and 
equipment to the problem of improving cigar quality 
and lowering cigar cost. 


2. RNa 





PUIBIUIC 


An Unbroken Line of Successes 


The tremendous improvement in quality, due to 
our new and exclusive processes of curing, blending 
and,-ripening American grown leaf, extends through 
our entire line. 

This improvement has been demon- 
strated to the smoking public with ever 
increasing emphasis by the appearance of 
brand after brand of cigars selling at 
Sc. possessing a superiority which has 
made them instantly popular and perma- 
nently successful. These are of different 
brand-names and different characteristics, 
but are all marked with our ‘* A’”’ (Tri- 
angle A) merit-mark and possess the 

fundamental qualities of fragrance and 

‘‘ripeness’’ for which the “A” 
(Triangle A) stands unerringly. 
This ‘‘A”’ merit-mark appears 


If we give better cigars ‘The “Triangle a” Merit Mark ON the front of every box containing such 
Insures Honest Cigar Values 


cigars, and may be accepted implicitly as a 
guarantee of mellowness, ‘*smoothness,’’ quality, fra- 


grance, and uniformity of character. 


How You Benefit 


Among the ‘*A”’ ( Triangle A) brands 
each smoker is sure to find the cigar he 
wants. The list is so long that only a 
few of the more prominent can be men- 
tioned here : 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna 

Held, George W. Childs (Cabinets), 
Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s 
New Tariff, Cubanola. The Continental, 
Chancellor, Caswell Club. The Unico, 
Benefactor, Captain Marryat, Roxboro, 
General Braddock, Orlando. And the 
Palma De Cuba, and Isle of Pines. 

‘*A” (Triangle A) brands offer the 
widest obtainable range of choice and absolutely depend- 


able quality in whatever brand suits your taste. 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, Manufacturer 
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_ Shaving Soap takes 
the resistance out of the most | 


stubborn beards. Its moist, smooth, 
antiseptic lather not only makes shaving 
easy, but also leaves the face refreshed 
. and free from irritation. Williams’ 

» Shaving Soap is ‘The only kind that 
w/ won’t smart or dry on the face.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 
cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shaving Stick, or a cake of Luxury Shav- 
ing Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


The J. B. Williams Company 


Department A 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
London Paris Berlin Sydney 





Ask your wife to try Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. As has been 
frequently remarked, ‘‘If Williams makes it, it must be good.” 
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| past 29 years. 


; We use dyes which contain no mineral or injurious matter, and cost 
more than cheap dyes which will rot any fabric and will soon fade. This is why 


Saitnié- socks always hold their color. 


Your dealer can supply you with 2% Socks, or we will send a box 
containing 6 pairs, correct weight of cotton socks, assorted, as follows, upon receipt of 
$1.50, sent prepaid to any point in the United Stctes. 


Style 


” 
” 
” 
” 






19s9 
19F20 
5P1i 
388 
5P14 
982 


doctor” like some socks which are “ always on the mend.” 

The reason why! — We manufacture our own yarns from the best 
of high-grade cottons thereby insuring uniform and superior grades of yarns which 
are most durable, as the wearing qualities of our socks have demonstrated for the 
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Grauithnia Socks are not the kind that require the “needle 


Black — Famous SNOWBLACK. 

Black — Embroidered with small cardinal figures. 

Black and White Oxford mixture outside, pure white inside. 
Rich Navy Blue. 

Black and Cardinal mixture, nicely blended. 

Rich Tan. 


Our new and beautifully illustrated catalog is just out. 


May we send you one? Itis free. Write for it to-day. 
Should you order direct, please be sure and specify size or sizes desired. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 50 SHAW ST., LOWELL, MASS. 
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Helpful Hints for the Motorist 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE 
OF MOTOR-CARS 


By JULIAN 


Adjusting the Vibrators.— Unquestionably 
a great deal of the success attendant upon the 
operation of a jump spark system of ignition 
depends upon the adjustment of the vibrators 
on the coil. Faulty adjustment may be respon- 
sible for a waste of electrical energy, may cause 
missing of explosions, or may have the effect of 
causing the points upon the vibrator blade and 
adjusting screw to burn away rapidly and there- 
by necessitate replacement much sooner than 
would be necessary if the adjustment had been 
correctly made and maintained. It is common 
belief that in the case of a multiple coil, or in 
other words, one composed of a number of 
units and used with a multi-cylinder motor, the 
vibrators should all give off the same tone when 
“buzzing” if adjusted properly. In an article 
in a recent issue of Motor, in which instructions 
were given by the leading coil manufacturers, 
it’ was pointed out that this belief is erroneous, 
and that as a matter of fact a very slight change 
in the formation of a spring in one vibrator will 
give it an entirely different tone from that of 
the others on the coil. The consensus of opin- 
ion as expressed in this article seems to be that 
the only satisfactory way in which to adjust the 
vibrators on a multiple coil is to hold down all 
but one, allowing the motor to run with only 
the cylinder to which the coil with the free 
vibrator is connected working, and then ad- 
justing this vibrator so that the motor runs at 
its best speed under the conditions and with the 
least amount of sparking at the contact point 
on the vibrator. The operation should be con- 
tinued until each vibrator has been adjusted in 
this way. Another method which is recom- 
mended by some of the manufacturers is to 
connect a low reading ammeter in series with 
the primary circuit of the coil, and then to 
adjust the vibrators until the least possible 
amount of current is consumed while the engine 
is running at its proper speed and without 
“missing.” It was pointed out, by one of the 
manufacturers who recommended this method, 
in order to show the uncertaintv of the method 
more commonly used, i.e., adjusting by the 
sound given off by the vibrators, that in cases 
that have come before his notice the sound given 
off was practically the same when the coil was 


C. CHASE 


consuming one half an ampere as when it was 
consuming from one and one-half to two am- 
peres. It was generally agreed that an average 
of one-half an ampere is all that is necessary to 
operate any motor with this system of ignition 
and the usual battery equipment. 

* * * 

Turning the Steering Wheels.—There is 
probably no subject that has been taken up 
more often since the beginning of motoring by 
the many writers of “Helpful Hints,” “Useful 
Tips,” etc., etc., and there is probably no cause 
of unnecessarily inflicted injury to the car that 
is more persistently overlooked by motorists in 
general than the turning of the steering wheels 
while the car is standing still. Every day you 
can see some of those who sit behind the steer- 
ing wheels of motor cars exerting no small 
amount of the strength contained in their arms 
and back, twisting the steering wheel about 
while the car is standing still, in order to clear 
some object ahead as they start off, or to run 
in another direction from that in which the car 
is pointed while at rest. The strain imposed 
upon the steering wheel, steering gear, the sup- 
port for the steering column, and the jcints, 
bell-cranks, and rods by which the steering 
gear is connected with the wheels, is terrific, 
and the grinding of the tires upon the roadway 
is serious. Both of these pcssible causes of 
injury are unnecessary. If the cperator will 
but wait until his car has just started to move 
before he begins to twist the steering wheel he 
will find it not only a great saving of physical 
strength, but—and this is more important—a 
saving of the car as well. 

* * * 

Rejuvenating Dry Batteries.—W hena set 
of dry batteries that has been used in the igni- 
tion system of a car has reached the point where 
it fails to give off an amount of current sufficient 
to operate the motor without missed explosions, 
the cells may in many cases be rejuvenated and 
used for some little time. To do this holes 
should be made, preferably with some round, 
sharp-pointed instrument not more than an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, through the 
sealing compound which covers the top and 
down into the filling. mixture between the cen- 
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San Francisco to New York in a 
s | Franklin—4oo0o0 miles by road— 
; in 15 days, 2 hours, 12 minutes. 


No one can now deny that Franklin horse- 
power is real——full of going powcr and hill 





p climbing; that Franklin air-cooling keeps the 
y engine at the right temperature; and particularly 
i > ’ y 
a | that Franklin high-grade, light weight, non- 
t jarring construction with wood sills and full 
n . . . . 
\ elliptic springs allow fast going on the roughest 
u roads and make the cars stand up under the 
i hardest test. 
s It took a Franklin to beat the previous Franklin 33-day 
it record of two years ago. Other cars have taken months 
r instead of days. No other car in the world could have made 
n that trip so fast and come out alive — ENDURANCE. 
r The car that made this remarkable record is the Franklin 
d six-cylinder 30 h. p. touring-car; but every Franklin car is 
- ‘ built on the same lines and shares the lessons of this great 
;, performance. 
8 Send for book of this wonderful trip, also new 1907 Franklin catalogue. 
Cy 
y Shaft-Drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
if 4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 
ll Prices in standard colors and equipment f.o.b. Syracuse 
re Special colors, upholstery and equipment extra 
le oo . 4 H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 
il Syracuse, N. Y. 
a 

M.A.L.A.M, 

} 

et 
i- 
re 
it 
S, 
d 
25 
i, 
n 
le 
d 
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All motordom is agog over 
the advent of Modol H, the 
brand now four-cylinder 
Cadillac for 1907, now 
rcady for instant delivery. 


In every particular this car is not only up 
to the minute, butis really to years ahead 
cf axy other machine on the market. Its 
mary improvements, its mechanical com- 
pletcnecs, its superior finish and design, 
mal:e it imperative for you not to take 
anoiher stcp in the purchase of a car until 
you have Icarned all about 
this wonderful 


—an automobile whose 
smooth and weil-balanced action is 
almost marvelous when compared with that 
in what has hcretofore been accepted as the 
highest type of motor cer. The new and ex- 
clusive double acting steering gear greatly in- 
creases safcty of ridirg; surpricing ease of 
control is gained through the perfect planetary 
transmission; a cw marine type governcr 
reculates the speed of the engine under all 
conditions, minimizing vibration and fuel con- 
sumption; the independent steel suspension 
for engine saves wear and strain. 

These and a dozen other reasons why you 
ought to choose the Cadillac will be explained 
by your nearest dealer. His address, also finely 
illustrated booklct F, wiil Leseut ou request. 

Model H will acecmmocate five persons; 
30 horse power; capable of 50 miles an 
hour. Price $2,500. : 

Other Cadillac models are: Model K, 
Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit, and do not include lamps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 








TS 





tral carbon pencil and the lining of the zinc 
shell. As many of these holes as possible, with- 
out cutting up the sealing compound tco much 
should be made and into them should be poured 
as much water as will be readily absorbed by 
the cell, or in place of water, muriatic acid. 
| Cells which before the treatment would register 
only three amperes on short circuit have been 
known to have been brought up to twenty am- 
peres by means of it. The addition of water 
alone will usually enable the cell to give off 
about ten amperes, and good cider vinegar 
which may also be used, fifteen. The sealing 
compound at the top of the cell is usually very 
| hard and brittle, and will break if attacked in 

the manner indicated above. It would there- 
fore be well to heat slightly the instrument used 
to make the holes before the operation, so that 
there will be no danger of the compound’s 
cracking. The holes should be made near the 
center of the space between the carbon and zinc 
elements, and care should be taken in inserting 
the sharp instrument to see that it gces in 
parallel with the carbon pencil, and not oblique- 
ly, as, in the latter case, it may puncture the 
absorbent lining of the zinc shell and enable 
some of the carbon filling compound to come 
in contact with this shell and thereby cause a 
short circuit which will destroy the cell rapidly. 
When the water or acid has been added the 
holes may be sealed up by applying a slightly 
heated piece of metal to the sealing compound 
around them. 








* * * 


Loosening Sulphated Terminals.—It js 
sometimes very difficult to loosen the terminal 
nuts on storage batteries. This is especially true 
when no great amount of care has been exercised 
to sce that the terminals were perfectly free from 
the acid or electrolyte used in the battery before 
the terminal nut was screwed cn. In cases 
where these nuts “stick” it should be remem- 
bered that if much force is used the terminal is 
likely to be torn off. ‘The best methcd of prece- 
dure is probably to use a pair of plyers which 
have been made fairly hot and to hcld the ter- 
minal nut with them until the terminal parts 
are heated through. The nut will then turn 
quite easily. -It is well to cover the screw 
threads of the terminal with vaseline, after 
cleaning them thoroughly from acid, before the 
nut is applied. If this is done there should be 
little trouble from sulphating. 

* * * 

Cleaning Acetylene Lamp Burners.—It 
may happen that in cleaning the small holes in 
the burner of an acetylene lamp with one of the 
fine steel probes which may be obtained fcr the 
purpose, the probe will break off, leaving a small 
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THE CROWNING 
TOUCH OF SATISFACTION 


is given tothe most enjoyable repast by 


DUROY CHAMPAGNE WINE 


NON-SPARKLING 


The rich, delicious product of the finest selected grapes. 
Our cellars are situated inthe heart of the most famous 
grape section of the country. 
Our champagne is made from the choicest product of this 


Section. PURE HEALTHFUL DELICIOUS APPETIZING 


May be recorked without injuring its flavor. May be kept 
indefinitely after opening. 


Sold in Cases of 1 Dozen Quarts @ $8.50 per Case 
“ 2 Dozen Pints @ $9.50 per Case 


Sold by all retail druggists and jobbers. Ask your druggist 
or write for descriptive pamphlet ‘ A.” 


Upon feceipt of 15 cents, to cover cost of mailing, 
we will send free of charge to any point in the 
United States, one of our beautiful aluminum house 
thermometers. 


The Duroy & Haines Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
SOLE PRODUCERS 





Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE IDEAL HOTEL of Philadelphia 
NEW, MODERN, LUXURIOUS 


Convenient to railroad staiions, shopping centers and points of general interest. 

Sanitary conditions throughout. Fireproof construction. All linen sterilized daily. 

Elegant appointments. 

Rooms without bath, $2.00 per day. Rooms with bath, $2.50 per day and upwards. 
Wire for accommodations at our expense. 


EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 


A Savings Bank GRAY ' 


at Your Door 


It is just as easy to open a Savings Ac- 
count with us by Mail as if you lived 
next door. No more trouble and just 
as we as a personal visit to the bank. 


on SAVINGS 
a 4 





I pre DEVELOP 


Marine © im 54 





ACCOUNTS 
Interest Compounded Twice Annually 


Deposits made before the 16th of any month 
draw interest from the first of that month, 


ENGINES 


Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. 
Crank shaft, drop forged steel, Connecting rod, bronze. 
Pistons, ground tofit. All bearings either bronze or best 
babbitt. Best Material and workmanship throughout. 
Catalog Free. 

Gray Motor Compan 
5 Leib St. Detroit, Mich, 


Write to Department ** E”’ for our booklet, 
“* Banking by Mail.’ 


Surplus, .:< « e $2,000,000.00 
Deposits, over . $28,000,000.00 


COURTEOUS 
PROCRESSIVE 
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section within the burner which effectually 
clogs it and cannot be removed, either by at- 
tempts to push it out, or to blow it out with air 
pressure. In such cases if the burner is placed 
in a solution of hydrochloric acid (a teaspoon- 
ful of acid to a wine-glass of water) and the 
solution warmed while the burner remains 
therein, the acid will eat out the obstructing 
bit of steel and thereby free the passage. After 
the operation the burner should be rinsed well 
in water to which a small quantity of ordinary 
washing soda has been added to neutralize the 
acid. 
* * * 

The Care of Spare Inner Tubes.—It is un- 
doubtedly true that much of the so-called “tire 
trouble” experienced by motorists is due to a 
lack of care given to the spare tire shoes and 
tubes which are carried on the car, or are stored 
in the garage so that they may be available 
when called upon to “go to work.” A tube 
which has been allowed to become covered with 
grease and has been “shaken well” in a box 
filled with wrenches, spanners, and other tools 
is very likely to give out soon aftér being placed 
in service, and to causé the motorist to make 
two “tire changes” on the road where only one 
wouid have been necessary if he had given the 
spare tube the consideration and care that it 
deserved. Oil is most injurious to rubber. It 


REO 


Results and dollars are what count. 
On every one of these points the REO has repeatedly gone out and 


economy : 





causes it to rot very rapidly and an oil-soaked 
inner tube is almost sure to blow out or “ punc- 
ture” after a few miles’ travel. In crder to ke 
sure that the tube shall be in good conditicn 
when needed there are certain facts that must 
be recognized and certain simple rules that 
must be religiously followed. If these facts are 
recognized and the rules followed, a tube may 
be kept from one year to another and be in as 
good condition for work when it is finally put 
in service as when it first came out of the fac- 
tory. It should be kept covered with French 
chalk, especially if it is folded and carried in 
one of the oil- proof protecting bags which may 
be had for the purpose. The chalk will pre- 
vent chafing between the parts of the tube which 
come in contact. It should be tied, if fclded, 
with wide pieces of tape and should not be 
bound so tightly that the tape will make any 
impression in it. At least once a month it 
should be unfastened, recovered with chalk, and 
refolded, but not the same as before so that 
permanent creases will not be formed at the 
folds. Itshould at all times be kept from light, 
as light, as well as oil, has a detericrating effect 
upon rubber. If a spare tube is to be kept in 
the garage it should be slightly inflated so that 
it will take its natural shape, hung upon wooden 
pegs of large diameter, and covered to protect 
it from light, dust, and moisture. 


Gets the Results 
for Less Money 


Speed, climbing-ability, endurance, 


captured trophies from cars of two and three times its power-rating and price. 
And it invariably shows the same form under all conditions of actual use. 


Real results and a saving of real dollars is the object of all sensible motor-building. With 
this aim the REO builders “began in their first season two years ago, and REO cars are 


proportionately far in the lead to-day. 


Why pay more for no better service ? 
Write for booklet that tells why. 


R. M. Owen @ Co. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


Lansing, Mich. 


REO Touring-car, 16 horse- 

ower. 1.600 pounds. go- 
inch wheel-vase. 5 passen- 
gers, Side-door detachable 
tonneau. 35 miles an hour. 
$1.250, f,0o.b. Lansing, 
Mich, 
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1907 


Pope-Hartford Model L. 


With the Secretary of the Company, Superintendent of the 
Factory, Master Mechanic and Designer, as they returned 
from the final run of a test of over 6,000 miles. 


No arguments in favor of an automobile can equal in forcefulness the 
results shown by a season's practical demonstration. Never since the begin- 
ning of the industry has a car in any class won, within a single season, such 
pronounced success and deserved popularity as the 1906 Pope-Hartford. 
We are persistent and aggressive in matters of improvement, and have there- 
fore deoeet joints of vantage which have helped us to make the new Pope- 


Hartford Model L the finest car of its kind in the world. 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


MOTOR: Four cylinder: vertical; water cooled; all gears encased—valves all 
mechanically operated and interchangeable—25-W h. p. Nickel steel crank shaft. Car- 
buretor special design, very flexible. Jump spark ignition. Provision for magneto. 

CLUTCH: Inverted cone type of large diameter. 
TRANSMISSION: Sliding gear type with three speeds ahead and reverse. 
DRIVE: Through a propeller shaft, pinion and bevel gear to the rear axle. 
LUBRICATION: By a special oiler located under the hood, driven by belt from the 
cam shaft, with sight feeds on the dash. 
FRONT AXLE: Solid forging made of special steel of the I-beam type. 
REAR AXLE: Of solid steel running on large ball bearings in tubular sleeve. 
STEERING: Strictly irreversible. Worm and sector type. 
BRAKES: Two sets operated by foot pedals and side lever. 
CONTROL: Ignition and throttle levers on top of steering wheel but not revolving with it. 
Gears changed by one hand lever. 
FRAME: Armored, similar to our Model F frame. 
BODY: Entirely new design, distinct and elegant. Doubleside entrance. Roomy tonneau with 
large doors. = 
HOOD: Improved design. Front guards overlapped and connected with the frame. 
WHEEL BASE: Increased to 102”. Tread 56’. 
WHEELS: 32 x 4” front and rear, running on large ball bearings. 
EQUIPMENT: Full set of lamps, horn, tools and floor mats. 


PRICE, FULLY EQUIPPED, $2750. 
(Extension Top $150. Extra.) 


POPE MANUFACTURING C0. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York: 1733 Broadway. Boston: 223 Columbus Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 819 14th St., N. W. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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The Quiet Royal Limousine 
LUXURY RIDES EASILY SAFETY 
40 H. P. 7 PASSENGER 


ROYAL 


Write for full description and prices 


THE ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Member A. L. A. M. 





1907 Model C Touring Runabout 


Artistic, graceful, unique in design. 


Luxurious upholstering. Silent, smooth running— 
next to flying —50 miles an hour. Without a peer 
in all around excellence. $2,000 f. 0. b. Detroit. 

Model A, Five-Passenger Touring Car 


Winner first-prize at one gallon efficiency test at 


Minneapolis, doubling the distance of many com- | 


petitors, proving beyond doubt the economy and 
efficiency of the powerful air-cooled motor. 
Detroit, with lamp and horn, $2,500; with com- 
plete touring equipment, $2,800. 


Ten sold in New York the hottest week in 
August after competitive demonstrations. 


The Aerocar Co., Detroit, Mich., V. S. A. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers Association. 


Every line | 
typifies fleetness. 36-inch wheels. Resilient springs. | 


PaO... | 


THE BADGE OF PERFECTION’ 


No More Punctures, Kim Cutting, 
Coming Off, or Explosions. 


AIRLESS 
FAWKES “ys TIRE 

MOTOR 
—the only safe tire—ends them all. Not a 
solid tire yet lasts longer—not a pneumatic but 
tides as easy. Thousands in use and demand 
increasing enormously. Try a set TEN DAYS 
FREE. Write for free Fawkes booklet on 
“Tire Troubles” containing scores of convinc- 
ingtestimonials. Milwaukee Rubber Works Co. 

43 MacMillan Ave. Cudahy, Wis. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Sse in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
fa 1997 model. Write for Special Offer 


inest Guaranteed . 
1907 Models 840 to $27 
Age md at Puncture-Proof tires. 

ie! 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
BOF econ od ae, yrnegis 
es & ‘od- 
—aels, good as new $2 to 8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 


\ Spek. oe, the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. 
lf usual prices) Do not buy till 


ha 
{ou get oar catalogs. Write at once. 
c. CYCLE CO., Dept. H 88Chicago 









Pony Rigs For Boys and Girls 








This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our famous Tony 
Pony Line, would give your little folks more pleasure than anything 
else you could buy for them. It is so strong, so roomy, so “ comfy 
| —high quality through and through—made for durability as 
| well as appearance. Let us tell you more about it andall the 
| other up-to-date Tony Pony vehicles. Our Pony Farm is the 
| best stocked iu the West, and we make prompt shipments of pon 

rigs complete—pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. We wi 

send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 

Michigan Buggy Co., 76 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Baked Beans are never 
Sold in Tins 


8 
ne 

AKED Beans would not KEEP for a week in tins. 

That’s why positively NONE are canned. 
3esides BAKED Beans are too rich for the 

average digestion—too “short,” oily, and full of Gas, 
for health. 

Beans, you know, though very nutritious, are naturally 
bitter, and very rich in Sulphur. 

The Sulphur turns into Sulphureted Hydrogen Gas 
when the beans are eaten. 

It is this Sulphur that thus causes colic, flatulence, 
“wind on the Stomach.” 

That’s what the Snider People think, anyhow. 

It took Sniders several years to find out how to elimi- 
nate these Bean faults. 

But the years of experiment were not wasted. 

In learning how to make FI NER food of Beansa way 
was discovered to make them much more DELICIOUS 


also. re) 2 


When a Snider salesman goes to a Grocer to sell him 
Snider Beags, he doesn’t TALK, he just ACTS. 

He buys a tin each of the best kinds of Pork and 
Beans that Grocer sells, opens them up on the counter, 
and. asks the Grocer himself to LOOK at them, and 
TASTE them. 

Then he opens up a tin of SNIDER Pork and Beans 
beside them, and asks the Grocer to compare and taste 
THESE also. 

This selling method almost NEVER fails. 

Because the Beans in every tin of SNIDER’S are 
found whole, white, and dainty to the eye, as shown in the 
lower photograph herewith. 

Other Beans are often (and many kinds are always) 
found (as in two upper tins) split, squashed, soupy, dis- 
colored, and of “ beany” instead of “ fine ” flavor. 


wv 


Snider Beans are found firm, but cheesy to the tooth, 
with a delicious mellow flavor. 

This mellow, cheesy condition of Snider Beans, which 
makes them so soeaaeile to the tooth, also makes them 
absorbent as little sponges. 

And THAT is why they soak themselves through with 
the tart-sweet, spicy, flavor of Snider’s delicious Tomato 
Catsup, with which they are generously surrounded. 

This Snider Catsup 1s made only from ripe red Toma 
toes, seasoned with SEVEN spices, instead of with the 
Single Cayenne Pepper spicing of other Catsups. 

Youwill never knowhow DELICIOUS Porkand Beans 
CAN BE until you've tried your first tin of SNIDER’S. 

And here is an offer which will now enable you to test 
them at OUR risk. e # 


When you buy your FIRST tin of Snider’s Pork and 
Beans you can get your money back if YOU don’t find 
them Aner flavored, finer looking, and more delicious than 
any you have ever eaten before. 

Show this advertisement now to your Grocer as 
authority for this trial offer. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Attached to any hose like 
an ordinary nozzle, the 
No more splashing of water on expensive 


cushions, either. 
method wherever the ARDREY is used. 





oughly without getting clothes or hands wet. 
nacked for $3.00, all charges prepaid. 





ARDREYWAS 


Handled as easily as a paint brush, but cannot injure varnish or paint, as is common by the older, but now obsolete 
Water constantly percolates through innumerable tiny holes to the sponge, keeping it cleansed. 
When sponge is removed the ARDREY is also a most complete garden sprayer. 
Useful wherever a hose will reach. 
Send today before you forget it, because it’s a purchase you'll prize far beyond the 
cost. Our booklet is free, and you should write for it today. 


ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 126C Main Street E., Rochester, N. Y., U. 8. A. A 


thoroughly cleans buggy, 
H wagon or auto, without 








scratch or blemish. 








Cleans vehicles, windows, wood-work, etc., thor- 
Made of solid brass and will be sent securely 













AUTOMOBILES 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 


The largest dealers and brokers in New and Second- 
Send for complete 


hand Automobiles in the world. 

bargain sheet No, roo. 

TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE Co. 
217 West 48th Street, New York City 






=> SIARINE- 
(;ASOLINE: ENGINE- 


ENGINE ONLY 
1s H.P.$33 
3 H.P$44 
DO YOU REALIZE- 5 1.PS83” | 


When you buy our, 5 HORSE POWER MOTOR 

you own the best gasoline engine ever 

made for its size and weight.— —~ — 
CATALOGUE. 1 to 20 H.P. for the asking. ~ 


DETROIT AUTO MARINE CO., 105 WADE B’L’D, CLEVELAND 
The Bourse, Philadelphia. 39 Cortlandt Street, New ie! 





Ww eight 16 lbs, Costs little. Requires 
little water. Write for special offer. 
A. B. IRWIN 
_— == 103 Chambers Street, NewYork, N -Y. 





Before You Invest 


a dollar in anything get my book ‘‘ How to Judge Investments.” 
It tells you all about everything you should know before making 
any kind of an investment, either for a large or small amount. This 
book gives the soundest advice and may save you many dollars. Send 
two-cent stamp for a copy ; do it now. 

Send your name and toon and get the Investors’ Review for 


3 Months Free. 


This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds of invest- 
ments. Address 


Editor litor INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1622 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SONGS and MUSIC 


Published on Royalty. Poems revised. Music composed. 
Copyright secured. Send Manuscri#t. POPULAR MUSIC 









co. (Ine.), ee nn Chicago. 
temo MOUNT BIRDS 


We can teach you by mall tostuff and mountall 
kinds of Birds, Heads, etc., to Tan Skins apd 
Make Rugs. Be your own taxidermist. Decorate 
your home with your beautiful trophies. Easily 
and quickly learned in spare time, by men or 
women. Sportsmen and nature-lovers should be 
taxidermists. Highest endorsements, success guar- 

Bm anteed. If interested write today for catalog and 
oe 5) Taxide rmy Magazine FREE—WRITE TODAY. 
THE WN. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, (inc.) 
60B St., Omaha, Nebr. 








Motsinger Auto - Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or switch 






Catalog 5 


free necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
with and break or jump-spark. Water and dust- 
full proof. Fully guaranteed. 

infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE M’F'G CO. 
mation. 15 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A, 





More Power for Your Auto 


If you have an Apple Battery Charger to keep your 
batteries full. It automatically 


ponnenees a current that produces 


ot sparks to meet every charge. 
If you have ignition troubles, write 
us today for full information. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
138 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 













MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block Machine 


An opportunity To Tue First To wRiITE vs from each 
locality to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are going to build 
a home you should have it. Whole outfit 
costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement 
only materials required. One man can 
— 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOBN 00., 656 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind, 


ELECTRIC Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 


QHIO* ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVE AN » OHIO 


The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, ‘oys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Agents. 
enue than a 100 acre farm with one- 


tenth the work. My natural method 


of culture and Co-operative Plan enables you to take life easy and live 
in ques on the arge income from a smad/ garden. Write today. 
T. . SU TION, 600 Sherw ood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 





GOODS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Catalog of 200 Novelties Free. If it’s 





culture is the ‘‘ Only Way” to make 
dig money on /ztt/e Capital. One acre 
is worth $25,000, and yields more Rev- 


SONGS PUBLISHED ON 
ROYALTY 8 X=" Yor's BIG MUSIC FIRM. 


No charge for ‘writing music. 
nae AMERICAN MUSIC CO., oe. ¥, 59 W. 28th Street, New York. 


- VENTRILOQUISM 


learned by any Man or Boy at Home. Small cost. Send to-day 
2c, stamp for particulars and proof. 


O. A. SMITH, Room 66, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD HOUSE? 
Send $1.00 for the BEST 128 page book 


‘““SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 


Address SEDGWICK, 1000 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows, 
Free Catalog. 
Eugene Cline, 


Dearborn & Randolph Sts., Chicago 
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“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


ASSOLUTELY WATERPPOOF 


‘ALWAYS THE SAME UNDER ANY CONUVITIONS 


EL eats 


com 


SMOKELESS 


Diamonds on Credit | 


Here are a few exquisite articles of choicest quality from 
our enormous stock of jewelry. 
Any honest person can open an account on our regular easy 


terms 20° down, 10), per month 


Ordér by number from the illustrations, or send for catalog 
if wider Selection is desired. We will ship for examination. If 
you do not find our goods a finer value than your home dealer 
can furnish, send them back. 

If perfectly satisfied, pay to the express agent one-fifth of 
the price and remit the balance to us in eight equal monthlv 
payments. We pay all transportation charges. Every diamond 
is guaranteed and is exchangeable at full price for more expensive 
is. Bank references upon request. Ask for Catalogue No.4 


a a LYON 4 Co Established 1843. 


71-73 NASSAU STREET, Se - NEW YORK 


Lion Signet Ring $ 9.00 
Cluster Ring, 12 Diamonds and Opal 20.00 
2165—Flat Belcher Diamond Ring 125 BY 
2145— Tiffany Diamond ancy 
2157— Flat Belcher Diamond Ring 
2140-- Hoop Ring, 2 Diam« 
2875--Open Face Watch, gold ! 
eT 3 
2320 Engraved Belcher Diamond 
Ring 200.00 
2149—-Tiffany Diamond Ring 250.00 
5--Lion’s Head Ring, ruby eyes, 
diamond in mouth 35.00 


egorare 
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MALTO-RICE 


A food even better than 
Cook's Flaked Rice 








It is Rice. 
~ and Malt ~- 
deliciously - 
j cooked 
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FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


not only bring absolute comfort 
to the wearer, but once on, they 
Stay till vow remove them. They 
produce that ‘well dressed’’ feel- 
ing which comes from the gentle, 


though firm hold of the flat clasp. 

There is no other garter with 

© the flat clasp of the Brighton. 

y There are more than four million hust- 

ling, bustling, energetic American legs 
wearing Brighton Flat Clasp Garters an- 
nually—a tribute to their superiority. Ask your 
dealer—he willshow you:—the patented flat clasp, 
the heavy nickeled trimmings, the pure silk web 


(not mercerized cotton ) in the latest patterns and shades. 
Ask him to-day—wear them to-morrow, but get them. 
25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail postpaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 


1906-7 FALL and WINTER MODELS 


Now on sale through 


Agencies Everywhere 


with our broad Money-Back-if-Wanted 


GUARANTEE 


of better all-round hat satisfaction than 
comes with hats offered at nearly twice 
the $3 price. 


MODERN METHODS OF 
MAKING w MARKETING 


in largest quantities and varieties justify 
the $3 price and the broad guarantee. 


MAIL ORDERS 


In any city where we have no agency, 
we will, on receipt of $3, deliver by 
prepaid express any of the hats shown 
herewith. Send the order to our fac- 
tories, Danbury, Conn., with your age, 
height and waist measure; giving the size 
of hat worn and naming the color and 
hat number wanted, The stiff hat shown 
in oval is No. 9325, the soft, No. 2354. 
The hats are made in black, in light, 
medium, and dark brown, and in pearl. 


Hawes, VON GAL CO., Inc. 
Factories: DANBURY, CONN. 
Wholesale Offices 
New York Chicago Boston 
Send for Catalog N, 1906-7. 
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The trade discount 
from our wholesale ca- 
talog not only to those who 
buy for cash but also to those who buy 
on terms. Do not buy a diamond or 
other jewelry until you have seen the 
Marshall catalog and compared prices. 


Special 


Offer on Diamonds 

















$3.30 2 Month 


ring in Belcher setting—a fine Marshall “F”’ grade 
diamond, far better than the so-called “highest 
grade”’ diamonds carried by most jewelers. Total 
price only: $33.00. Net cash price: $30.36. 

The all-diamond cluster is made of 9 diamonds so closely 
and skillfully set as to look even on close inspection like a 
solitaire that would cost four times as much. Price $85, 
Terms: $8.50 a month. 

Look at the third ring—a beautiful solitaire, Marshall “F” 
grade diamond, perfect in cut and color, of scintillating 
beauty and brilliancy, Tiffany setting. A remarkable value 
at $67.00. Superb gifttoalady. Terms: $6.70 a month, 

For all cash in 10 days, 8% discount from above prices. We 
regret that wecannot allow a larger discount or a special 
price for eash as we already offer these “F’’ grade diamonds 
at such remarkably low prices to those buying on terms. 
These and other special offers are explained in our catalog. 

Remember — Comparisons prove — we send on ap- 

proval prepaid — no money down— you risk abso- 

lutely nothing in ordering on approval. 
for free catalog. Every careful 
Write Today buyer of diamonds and other 
jewelry ought to read this catalog before purchasing. Valu- 
able information without charge. Do not buy until you 
have read the Marshall catalog and compared prices. Write 
today for the free catalog. Write at once. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


W.S. Hypz, JR., President A.8. TRUE, Secretary 
108 State Street, Suite 427, Chicago, Ill. 


























MacLagan’s 
Suburban Homes 


New Ecition is a large book of 200 
up-to-date building plans and in- 
terior views of Suburban and 
Country Homes, actually erected, 
costing from $400 to 
$10,000. 
Price 50c., 

all charges prepaid. 

The Best Book on 
home building pub- 
lished. 


P. S. MacLagan 

% Architect 

» 751 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 
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Only Practical 
Masical Instru- 
ment Invented 
in 20 Years, 





Think of that statement; yet it is true.. This fact alone should be 
of interest to every lover of music in the land. And it is. 

The universal endorsement given the DOLCEOLA has never been 
accorded any other instrument. It appeals to a larger number, be- 
cause of its low cost. 

The DOLCEOLA with its four full octaves, embodies the exquis- 
ite tone value of two guitars and two mandolins. Its action, while 
similar to that of the piano, is quicker and more simple, permitting 
effects impossible with the larger instrument. Any class of music can 
be played. Music lovers are Selighted with it. You must have one. 

Our Handsomely Illustrated Booklet Free, tells you 
all about it. Forma Dolceola Club in your community. Write 
for liberal terms. Special opportunities offered to first- 
class representatives. 

THE TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO., 1030 Jefferson Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WRITE Ton cles ©" 
THE A OTUG 
And we will write the music and present to BIG N. Y. Publishers. 


A HIT will make you RICH. Send now for Free Booklet. 
Metropolitan Music Co., 755 St. James Bldg., New York. 


rour SONG POEMS it 


YOUR 


I will write the music and present to Big N. Y.Publishers. I 
made a fortune writing songs and can help you dothesame. 
My songs **Biue Bell” and **Way Down In My Heart” 
achieved world-widefame. Writeto-day for Free Booklet 


EDWARD MADDEN, 48 Madden Bldg., New York 


“A UTHORS, ATTENTION! Write a Song 


Fortunes are made annually. We write Music to your 
words. Arrange, secure publication, Copyright, etc. 


VINCENNES MUSIC CO., 
Dept. M, - 5647 Prairie Avenue, - Chicago, Ill. 


REDUCED RATES o= Soxsot4usi 
rado, California, Washington and 


Oregon. Write today for full information. = 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO., 95-A Washington Street, Chicago 


to work on piecework, $3.00 per doz. 

All materials furnished. No canvass- 

ing. Steady work. Stamped envelope. 

BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 
Champlain Building, . . 2 ° = Chicago 
THE INVESTMENT HERALD. 

Leading illustrated financial and investment paper, containing lates, 
and most important information on mining, oil and other industries, 
the most successful companies and the best dividend paying stocks. 
It shows how immense profit may be quickly and easily made on ab- 
solutely safe investments. It gives advice that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you. It points out a safe and certain road to 
wealth. Write for it before making any investments of any kind. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 11, 78-80 Wall St., 
New York. ie Dene as 


‘ART PORTRAITS| 








of this and other beautiful women — all 
posed from life—iny series consists of 





ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


size 7x9 inches, mounted on double 9x12 inch 
mats. Beautifully adapted for framing—just 
the thing foraden. I willsendyou Two full 
size photographs, one of this exquisite bust 
study and one ot a beautiful full figure study 
entitled **The Bathing Girl,’ (regular pric® 
ee each) together with my special cata. 
logue which contains 96 other illustrations of 
negatives of my series (all from life), pre- 
paid, carefully packed, for only $1.00 
napCatalogue will be sent only to those accepting this offer-@a 


1f you will order at once I will include free an original unmounted 
FR = 3 photograph, size 3x4 entitled ‘* The Sculptor’s Model.” 
C. ARTIST GILMORE, 517 Atlas Block, Chicago, mn 
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Tee NEW VISIBLE 
To) A , — RITER 


A Record Never Equalled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability 
of the Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a type- 
writer or not, if you are buying typewriters you are most vitally 
concerned in two things: 

First, your typewriter should write in sight. Its reasonable 
that if you can see what you are doing, you can do more than 
when your work is hidden from view. 
Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will 
receive proper value for your money. 





age) 
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Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a 
Visible Typewriter with the wearing qualities of the old style machine. 


Here is the Reason 


The ‘‘basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington and the Smith- 
Premier, have had an ‘‘assembling surface’’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their 
type bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized 
durability of such machines. In building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible 
this ‘‘assembling surface’? HAD TO BE SACRIFICED and instead ,of eighteen inches 
such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger +335 of an inch wide. 


_ selcatr=—p, ef 
BEfsRa? FE 
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On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16% inches, 
and the Type Bar Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This 
admits of adjustment and means durability. 


__With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossi- 
bility to secure permanent alignment and durability. 





In Addition Notice These Features 
Interchangeable Carriage, carriages of different lengths used on the same machine. 
Tabulator, with every machine. 
Two Color Ribbon. 


Speed Escapement, and a dozen others that show the 
superiority of the machine. 





Just ordinary business economy demands you investigate 
the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for you. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Office and Factory: 
464 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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THE short-story writers of America pro- 

duce about three hundred publishable stories 
every month. 

NOW it is one of the functions of the 

National Weekly to secure for its three 
millions of readers the cream of these stories. 


TO accomplish this, Collier’s pays the high- 
est average price per word, and in addition 
gives a quarterly prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best story submitted during each three months. 








Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








THE result is that probably sixty per cent 

of the month’s production of stories is sub- 
mitted to the fiction editor of Collier’s before 
being sent elsewhere. Under the working of 
this policy it is not difficult to maintain a real 
supremacy in the short-story field. 


Perhaps you do not really know Collier’s. Send your name and 
address for oklet and a handsome Gibson miniature, free 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PuBLISHERS 


420 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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LEAKY ROOFS MADE WATERTIGHT 


‘EMPIRE PROTECTIVE PAINT 


GUARANTEED TO LAST 6 YEARS 


and we wil! make our guarantee good, even if it takes one hundred barrels to do it \ guaranteed 
weatherproof and waterproof pure carbon paint, that imparts a very é/ack glossy finish. free from 
acids. very pliable, and will not crack, peel, or blister It is especially adapted for repairing and 
preserving o.4and new roofs, and is the best known preservative for shingles, tin, wood, iron, zinc, 
felt, canvas, or tar paper roofs and side coverings. Makes a new roof last indefinitely. saves an old 
roof which has apparently outlived its usefulness. The heavy body of Empire Protective Paint fills 
al) small holes and cracks, and in connection with muslin or other materials permanently patches 
larger holes, restoring the roof to a watertight condition, to Jast for years. Also largely used for 
structural iron, bridges, tanks, poles, posts, and exposed timbers. EMPIRE PROTECTIVE 
PAINT is cheaper than ordinary paint, goes four times as far (one coat equal to four) and lasts much 
longer. Save all dealers’ profits and 


BUY FROM THE MAKER DIRECT-—YOUR Credit is COOD! 


TRY OUR PAINT FREE 


We trust you— you don't have to send us a cent until you are satisfied. We take all the risk All wea at you tell 
us to ship the paint on free trial, and we will give you plenty of time to make the test. Order 10 g ns and use 2 
gallons for trial; or a halt barrel and use 5 gallons; on a barrel order, use 10 gallons. If not entirely satisfied, close 
up the can or barrel, notify us, and we will send for and take it away, and the paint you have used will not cost 
you a penny. fi you find it all we claim tor it, we give you three months to pay the bill, and allow you to 
deduct freight charges on shipments to any point east of the Mississippi River A 10-gallon can will cost 
60 cents per gallon—a half barrel (30 gals.) 55 cents per gallon; and a barrel (€0 gals.) 50 cents per gallon 

Liberal discounts for cash payment, if preferred. You cannot buy such paint as th is elsewhere at any- 
where near these prices This is the most liberal paint offer ever made. We are able to make it 

because we Anow that our paint has made good with others, and are ke good 
with you 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET sent it 


ATLANTIC 
PAINT CO., 


New York City. 
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READ FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 
Send no money. 


We Take 
Ali Rusk. 











The Film Pack Way Tee 
is the Simplest Way PEOPLES 
Pull out a tab, press the bulb SAVINGS BANK 


and the exposure is made 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


r IS THE SAFEST INVESTMENT 


Everyone— whether living at home or abroad—in town 
or country—can send their savings to this strong bank 


by the use of our carefully worked-out system of 
e Banking by Mail. 
4% INTEREST 
Combine film pack con- Compounded twice every year—is paid on Savings 
; 7 Accounts or Certificates of Deposit, as preferred, 
venience with ground affording an investment of exceptional merit. The 
glass focusing. They principal is always available on proper notice and the 
= 4% interest 1s earned without any trouble or worry on 
take films or plates your part. 


* STS op Absolute Safety 1s assured by the high character, 
with equal facility. business ability and financial stan@ing of its officers 


and board of directors, combined with its capital and 


Write for surplus of Two Million Dollars, which is larger than 
that of any other Savings Bank in the world 


/ 
| i Our Booklet **\A”’ which explains in detail 
eit our Banking by Mail” system will be sent 
ie Rochester Sree to any address on request. 

Optical Co. 


57 South Street 
Rochester 
N.Y. 


Catalogue 
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The Wn.Bolles 


Samdara. 


Self Filling 
Se/f Cleaning 


Fountain Pen 


Just open the barrel, dip the pen and 
Squeeze the automatic filler. 

No extra cap to lose, no button, no 
hump, no piston, no valve or twisted 
tubber. Nothing to coax or tinker with. 


Young Man— 
We Want YOU! 


Step Right Intoa Big Business 


Young Men We need several more 


young men to fill vacan- 
Wanted at Once ?.""";" | 
our sales force. These va- 
cancies are due to the 
rapid extension of our 
business into new terri- 
tory, and to the promo- 
tions of local agents to 
higher positions in the 
Oliver Organization. They 
must be filled quickly. 


Limitless Weare the largest independent 

*L peg: typewriter manufacturers in 
Possibilities the world. In the ten years of 
this Company’s existence we have not only 
overtaken but far exceeded the sales of every 
one of the ‘‘trust’’ machines. 


Oliver Typewriter The visible writing of 
the Oliver Typewriter 


Writes in Sight is its supreme advan- 
tage over the old-style machines. But we add 
to this advantage light key touch, great mani- 
folding power, perfect alignment and adapt- 
ability to a very wide range of uses. 






























Fills Itself 
This 















The “STANDARD” Self.- Fill- 
ing Pen costs no more than the 
common kind. It has all the es- 
sentials — yet the fewest possible 
parts. Not one worry - maker left. 


Every **STANDARD”’ Pen is 
guaranteed fortwo years. This 
includes the automatic rubber 






































filler. 

; We Want The manager of our Sales 
_Now you see why it has no ly Blood Department isa young man. 
rival. oung pee He has surrounded himself 









REE 


with a strong force of bright, aggressive, re- 
sourceful young men. He has trained them 
for success. Under his leadership they have 
made a sales record unequaled by any other 
selling organization in America. 


Free Course in After a young man has 
joined the Oliver Organiza- 


Salesmanship tion, he is given a full 
course in the Oliver School of Practical Sales- 
manship. The course opens up the secrets 
of success in selling merchandise. It gives 
him the confidence born of conscious power. 
This course is free, but is easily worth hun- 
dreds to any ambitious young man. 


Permanent Positions Y° ¢22 step right 
into the typewriter 


If Qualified business without any 
previous experience. You should easily build 
up a business worth $3600 a year or more. 
It’s up to you! Address at once— 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
168 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








No Ink dropper 


















iad 
CLEANING 






PERRET 











Then why fool with an Ink Drop- 
per? Quit! Write to-day for our 
handsome booklet of new models, 
and name of our nearest dealer. 


2 
WM. BOLLES PEN CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO STANDARD 
SELF-FILLING PEN CO. 


1054 Jefferson Ave., TOLEDO, O. 
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BUFFALO Ware 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflammation 
of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. 
The Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted Experiments of 
These Well-Known Medical Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D.,£2-Pres. American Medicai Association, late Pres. and Prof. 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.; ‘‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed 
in diseases generally dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinary potency. 
Many years experience in its use only confirmsthe good opinion I have sooften expressed in regard toit. ’ 

Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘In allcases of Bright’s Disease I have found 


of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in eliminating the Albumen.”’ 
Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggestor of Battey’s Operation: ‘I have used 
LITHIA WATER in my practice for three years past, in cases of Chronic Inflamma- 
BUFFALO tion of the Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged 

prostrate in the aged or from other causes, I have secured excellent results from its use.’’ 

J. Allison Hodges, M. D., President University College of Medicine and Prof. of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, this water is one of the very best 

alkaline Diuretics, and, with a milk diet, is one of my sheet anchors.”’ 


is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Volum- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER inous medical testimony mailed on request. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 












Luscious 


The Choicest . | 


of Sweets Le dq In 


Flavor " » Purity 
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Mackintgsh's 
| Bow) 323 


Is the only CANDY 


with sustaining nourishment for the ‘‘ Between- 
Meals-Hunger”’ felt by all who work or play. 

So boxed in caramel form that it is handy to 
carry when shopping, calling, traveling or working. 
Put it in the school-bag for recess. 

Avoid the dangers of ordinary candy—Mackin- 
tosh’s English Toffee is good and safe to eat at all 
times. Try it NOW. 

Any dealer can supply you (5c., 10c., or $1.60 tin) or will 
send out and get it. If not, write to Dept. 35. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
78 Hudson Street New York 
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Marshmallows 


Chocolate Coated or Plain Vanilla White 





Rich chocolate, covering a feather-light, luscious interior with 
= a trace of delicate vanilla flavoring—or without the choco- 
ate, dusted with soft, powdered sugar— 


That’s “ Prize Medal” Marshmallows 


Tempting Morsels that Captivate the Taste 








As wholesome and pure as candy can be made. In every boxa 
daintily figured doilie. 

Two one-pound boxes, Vanilla White, cost only $1.00, 
Chocolate Coated, $1.50. Or one box of each, $1.25. 

Ve will send them prepaid on receipt of price and your drug- 
gist’s or confectioner’s name, in case he does not sell them. 


ROCHESTER MARSHMALLOW COMPANY 
27 Mortimer Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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MONEY IN REAL ESTATE 


We want you to write to us today for our new free book which tells 
all about the science of real estate investment. It tells— 


How to invest small sums in real estate. How long to hold a property. 
How to choose real estate judiciously. The cause of growth in population, etc. 
What class of properties grow in value most rapidly, When and where to buy. 
This book is not an advertisement of any particular investment but is the condensed 
expert testimony of some of the best known real estate men in the country. This 
book will interest everyone who has $5.00 or more a month to invest and wants 
to invest it where it will be safe yet where it will earn more than an ordinary 

3 or 4 per cent. interest. 

Along with it we will send particulars of the best real estate investment we 
ever offered our clients — an investment where every dollar will be as safe as 
a government bond and where the investment should increase in value from 

50 to 100 per cent. yearly for a long term of years to come. 
Write us a postai saying, send ‘* Dollars In Dirt.” You will re- 
ceive the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, (Inc.) 
176 North American Bldg. . . . PHILADELPHIA 
Suite 176, 25 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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How to save DOLLARS in 
Cooking and Heating 


| It has cost many Stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED 












DOLLARS 





to find this out. 


We have solved this vital problem and will 
tell YOU how to do so, sending this 
valuable information FREE. 








Write us and we will fully advise you, also 
send attractive book of information free. 







Inform us the kind of stove you want: 









Cast RANGE BasE BURNER 
STEEL RANGE HEATING STOVE 
Cook STOVE Oak STOVE 
Gas RANGES Gas HEATERS 






Address Manager Advice Department U 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 









NS Sold by Leading Dealers 


Everywhere 











TYPEWRITERS 
pS REMINGTON sas Trtit §25 


d A 

All standard makes at lowest possible price 
REMINGTONS and SMITHS, $20 to $65. Olivers 
and Underwoods, $35 to $65. 


FIRST CLASS VISIBLE FOR $10 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Suite 15, 231 Broadway, New York City 











Ciearing Sate 
slohdy Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 1500 type- 
writers which have been used just enough to put them 
in perfect adjustment. Better than new. 
Shipped on approval, free examination. 1000 new 
Visible Sholes machines, ballt to sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 


FREE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 1454 Baldwin Building, Chicago, HL 


ean eee makes I tHe SorT MEBTARCE OF THE 
cd our ig Bargain List e ae E 
y FREE si cb iewextmcne BECK-IDEN “4CiAKe=* 


ibie Writers, $10.00; Remin, home, 
$16.00; nar mg two Saior rib- WITH several times the illuminating power of city 
bon attachment, $18 00. Harlem gas or electricity, acetylene light is easy as daylight 
Tynewriter Exchange, Room (9) | to the —. The new “ Beck-Iden” is the pertect 
43 West 125 St., New York City. acetylene lamp. Simple, clean, without wick or chimney, 
odorless and smokeless. It burns ten hours with one 

—$—_____ rill diiiacaaia said cca Slates filling, at a fuel cost of about one cent an hour. No other 

light as good. 
BLUE BOOK ON P ; “Made of brass and finely burnished, and finished in 
and list bronze. Height 16 inches from base to burner. 
If your dealer does not have this lamp write us for 


” WH AT TO INV ENT, ” free to any address. Pat- complete description. 


red t fee retur ned. ACETYLENE LAMP CO., 56 Univ y P New 
G , ersity Place, Ne York 
rge Ss. ashon & Co. 987 F St., Washington, D.C. r 
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@ THERE IS A WAY TO BRIDGE OVER EVERY 
FAILURE, JUST AS THERE IS A SOLUTION 
TO EVERY ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 


FREE 


@ Reference Library Modern Engineering Practice. New Edition, twelve volumes. Bound in % red morocco. 
6,000 pages of reading matter. 4,000 illustrations. Compiled by 59 associate editors; 41 practical experts; 157 


chapter heads; thousands of sources of information. 

You cannot buy it outright, but you can getit FREE if you act before November 1st. This set of books is not a 
part of our regular correspondence courses; it is not embodied in any one of our regular courses ; but it contains 
the. essence of all our courses. The entire set is FREE to anyone answering this advertisement who enrolls in 
one of our regular full engineering courses. 

@ The difference between success and failure. in nine cases out of ten, is education. Have you ever stopped 
to consider the mere money value of education ?P 


$22,000.00 


@ The average educated man earns $1,000.06 a year. He works forty years, making a total of $40,000.00 in a life 
time. The average day laborer gets $1.50 a day—300 days in a year—or $450.00 per year. He earns $18,000.00 
in a life time—40 years. The difference between $40,000.00 and $18,000.00 is $22,000.00. This is the minimum value 
of an education in mere dollars and cents. The increased self-respect you gain cannot be estimated in money. 
@ If a general education is worth so much, what is a special engineering education worth to you? ‘The “Help 
Wanted’’ columns in any daily newspaper tel] 













the story. Comparethe number of ‘‘Draftsmen COUPON—CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY sommes 


Wanted,” ‘‘Engineers Wanted’’ advertisements 
with the hundreds of stenographers, book-keep- 


ers, clerks, etc., advertising for work. 
i 9G FD sete Mechanical meine icocaculd Municipal Engineering 
gq The American School of ens offers “Hlectrital Eugincering cite st enadl ieee taaaetaee 
to qualify you fora better position. If your present Central Station Work sees... Surveying 
employntent is not agreeable, it will fit you for --Roctric Lighting a Hydraulics si 
i i i i io ....Electric Railways ue Structural Drafting 
more congenial work. It will bring the instruction ~“eelephene Practice ~-oneel anaes Annee 
toyou. Youcan study wherever you areand when- ..Mechanical Engineering ss---APrchitectural Engineering 
ever you please without interfering with your .... Telegraphy Contractors’ and Builders’ 


present work or leaving home. Your lessonsare ——a ee eu ee 
; i i achine-Shop Practice sseeeeees COPtON ; 
put before youin type. Every question is answered Betis Ventilation and 777Woolan and Worsted Goode 


in writing. You have your instructors’ criticisms Plumbing Course 

always before you. We arrange payments to meet _.....Stationary Engineering -suuKnit Goods Course 

your circumstances, and. as Marine Engineering ssssseesCOllege Preparatory Course 
Locomotive Engineering (fitting for entrance to 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS Structural Engineering engineering schools ) 
and have no large commissions to pay, our tuition 
fees are lower than those of other correspond- Name - aa a 
ence schools. Every penny you pay us is spent 
for your instruction. Address 
@ Check the coupon, send it to us immediately, ; 
oar dese Nod return eee sep Occupation 
and-book, giving the names of hundreds of people : 
who have cneee our courses and who have AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
bettered their positions through our instruction. 3108-12 Armour Avenue 
Chicago, I11., U.S. 


Please send me, pegeew handbook, I am interested in 
the course marked ‘ 


(Mention Oct. Cosmopolitan.) 
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of Beauty 


is the floor treated with I.X.L. 
Floor Finish. For smooth- 
ness, lustre and wearing qual- | 
ity it is superior to any other 

dressing for beautifying hard 

wood floors. 


[.4.L. Floor Finish 


is the product of seventy-nine 
years’ experience in varnish 
making. It is the one floor 
finisk that does not make your 
hard wood floor a constant 
care. When it is on, itis there 
to stay, is not easily scarred, 
proof against water and hard- 
ens over night. 


For all other interior wood- 
finishing insist on 


I.X.L. PRESERVATIVE COATING 


*‘Rules for the Preservation 
of Hardwood Floors”’ sent free 
on request if you mention your 
dealer’s name. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 45 Broapway, New York. 


“79 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
IW EVERY 
can” 


“79 YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 
IN EVERY 














HAIR TONIC (:.) 


What is so alluring as a wealth of beautiful Rite 
Women everywhere realize the fascination it exerts, but do 
not know how easily it is attained. 

If the hair be lustrous and heavy, ED. PINAUD'S Hair 
Tonic will keep it so. If it be thin, weak and lacking life, 
nothing will revive and beautify it so thoroughly as ED. 
PINAUD'S Hair Tonic. 

Use it freely, massage it well into the scalp and 
good results are sure to follow. 

Men everywhere recognize ED. PINAUD’S Hair 
Tonic as the best hair-dressing obtainable. Its refreshing, 
fragrant odor leaves an aristocratic stamp whenever used, 
while as a dandruff remedy it has been pre-eminent for 
upwards of 100 years. 

Used daily it will prevent falling hair and the inevitable 
consequence—baldness. 

Just as ED. PINAUD'S Hair Tonic (the original Eau de 
Quinine) proves its superlative merit over all imitations, so 
are all the other ED. PINAUD’S preparations held in 
highest esteem by people of culture. 

ED. PINAUD’S Extracts have been awarded the great- 
est honors wherever exhibited; they are noted for their 
remarkably lasting and delicate odors. “ Brise Embaumee Vio- 
lette” and “La Corrida” are two pronounced PINAUD 
favorites in the world of fashion today. 

ED. PINAUD'S Lilac Vegetal is distinguished for its de- 
lightful fragrance, and is equally desirable for the handker- 
chief, atomizer and the bath. Jf ts a great comfort to 
men after shaving, being far supe- 
rior to witch hazel or bay rum. 


nts for sample bottle of either 
E D. ‘PIN Al D’S Hair Tonic or E D. PINAUD'S 
Lilac Vegetal. Please state your cho rice plainly 


and request copy of our booklet ** Messages 
from the Stars.”" 


Kindly name your dealer when writing 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 53 
American Offices of ED. PINAUD BUILDING 
Ed. Pinaud, Paris NEW YORK 
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FORKS & FINGERS 


INGERS came before forks— 

time was when people fished 

tempting morsels out of the com- 
mon dish without the formality of using 
a fork or spoon. Nowadays none of us 
would care to eat at a table where such 
things were done. Still, so nearly uni- 
versal is the practise of dipping chocolates 
with the fingers, that very few people 
ever saw or tasted any other, until we 
made them. 


STACY'S 
FORKDIPT 
CHOCOLATES 


are dipped on the end of a 
fork without the fingers of the 
operator even touching the 
melted chocolates. They are 
made throughout from the 
highest grade of material, 
and have a more exquisite 
flavor than hand-dipped 
chocolates. 


@ If your confectioner does not have them send 
to-day for an elegant 3-layer 20-ounce box fresh 
from our kitchens. $1.00 express paid. Half 
size box, 50c. express paid. ‘ 


O.T.STACY CO., 


156 Clinton Ave., N., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ey DRESSES 
ip ANY MAN 


With an All-Wool Made- 
to Measure Suit or Over- 
coat of nobby material. 


Fall and Winte 
Cost, Extra Per ™ 


of Trousers,’high 
grade Sweater FREE 


Suits made to meas- 
ure by experienced 
tailors, durably trim- 
med, for $7.85, equal to 
any tailor’s $15.00 suit— 

A Fall and Winter storm 
coat or a pair of extra 
trousers like suit, a fancy 
pattern if desired, besides 


Sweater’ ” FREE 


_You take no chance dealing 
with us, as you do busi- 
ness with a house that 
bears reputation. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed, or 
Each ae @ the goods 

ust send us your name 
Garment and address and we will 
send you free samples of our Fall and Winter cloth, measure- 
ment blank and tape line. Send no money, but write today. 


a (INCORPORATED) 
TAILORS TO THE CONSUMER 
185-191 Adams Street, Dept.L, CHICAGO, ILL. 


anew ite Motion Pictures 


































An 
Iron-clad 

Guarantee 
Sent 
With 

































NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in 
\ struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
i, We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work andsongs illustrated. One man can doit. 
y in any locality for 
a man with a little money toshow in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. « 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 451 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


LADIES 


The old adage that “Beauty is only skin deep” is a trite, and doubtless 
a true paring. However this may be, it is an absolute certainty that 
TRYPHENA TOILET CREAM gives a skin of child-like 
—. It feeds and nourishes impoverished, shrunken skin and cellu- 
ar tissues. Insures a perfect complexion. Banishes all imperfections, 
redness, roughness, tan and sunburn. Its effect is not to cover up im- 
perfections but to so correct them and their cause: by its purifying 
and emolient properties as to leave the skin exquisitely soft, pure, 
and in its natural healthy condition. A dainty toilet necessity of sur- 
passing luxury and incomparable richness. Sample box sent free. En- 
dorsed and used by Mmes. Emma Eames, Suzanne Adams, Johanna 
Gadski, Eugenie Mantelli, Misses. Henrietta Crossman, Amelia 
Bingham, Alice Fischer, Mabelle Gilman and hundreds of other cel- 
ebrated artists in the operatic and theatrical professions. Address, 
FOWLER, MAN’F’G CHEMIST, New London, Conn. 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


(PATENTED) 
The only harmless and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No drugs, no dieting, no anusual exercise, no change 
in the mode of living. Recommended by physicians, 


Made ef the finest pure Para rubber fitting snugly t 
the body; worn under the clothing at any and all times 
without the slightest incon venience or annoyance. 


Society Has Adopted Them 

Made in a variety of styles to fit any part of the body 
They reduce the fiesh only where desired. RESULTS 
POSITIVE : 
CHIN BANDS bor reducing double chin 


mail, $2.00. 7 
Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber Garments and 


Toilet Specialties on request 


Pe DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
18c West 34th St. (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria) NEW YORK 
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Write 
for My 


Circular and 






Price List of 


DAIRY 


FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Real old-fashioned farm sausage, made 
of dairy-fed little pig pork, pure spices 
and salt combined according to a recipe 
that has never been equalled. No 
adulterants, preservatives or fillers, If 
you want to try this sausage, and your 
dealer doesn’t keep it, it is 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


Express Charges Prepaid 


I ship my products by express, prepaid 
anywhere. Money refunded if not sat- 






























Honey Comb Chocolate Chips 


HESE dainty chocolate-coated wafers 

of crisp, honey-molasses taffy are the 
most delicious confection. Made of best 
sugar-cane molasses, fresh clover honey and 
pure, rich chocolate. “* Taylor-Made”’ is 
stamped on every chip, 






































7 


72 any lady who sends us the name of her 
candy dealer, druggist or grocer and 


res | 








in five 2c. stamps we will send, once only,a * . 
fo” tellsall. Taney bax of out Samass confactian isfactory. Write for booklet to-day. 
Big Adver- TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
Saeee 239 Taylor Bldg Battle Creek, Mieh. Jones Dairy Farm, Box 615 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
an can doit. Pure Country Food Products. 





locality for 
in churches, 
atres, etc. 
ht. Others 
write to us 
p free. ¢ 


CHICAGO. 


—————- — 


i. 


| 


i doubtless | 

tainty that 
child-like 

and cellu- 

erfections, 

yver up im- 

3 puritying 

soft, pure, 

sity of sur- 


“A GOOD COLLAR” 


“A Boon and a Blessing ’ 


from letter received trom a customer ot L 
Town Collars. from far off Australia 


0 


LINEN COLLARS 


en- | G . . . * c 
— If swimming is your favorite In a test of years they have proven 
n, Amelia i exercise—take a their superiority. Made of linen— 


‘ other cel- 


. i Whitely Swim 


four ply—and with that style and 
care which is put into the highest 
grade twenty-five cents linen collars. 


—_—_—— and you will enjoy it thoroughly. A WHITELY r ; 7 h es Md 
SWIM every morning for a few minutes—cool plunge They are actually the cwesty-See 
URE | (in your bath room)—gives you all the pleasures of a cents quality in style, fit and wear, at 
summer swim—rain or shine, 
us Want to know more about *‘Whitely Swimming”’ and 2 FOR 4% WH QUARTER Nims 
t other **Whitely Sports’’? Londoa Town Brand Linea Collars iaunder 
enis Ask your athletic goods dealer about the weil because they are collar-shrunk (not 


piece-shrunk) by the Leadon Towa Process 


This is our famous 
Temple Bar Collar, 


ie Whitely Exerciser 
FL made of elastic cord-—running over noiseless pulleys. 





,no change Recommended by physicians everywhere for Indiges- a collar of excel- 
ysicians. tton—Constipation—Chronic Ailments—Minor Deformi- 5 ae 
g snugly t f ties, etc.,etc. , . . leace and style. 
nd all times ; If you can't find one easily—write us—we'll see that It your dealer caunot supply you, send 
yance y «you get it you! cant upply you, : 
twenty-five cents tor two London Towa 
em } WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY ices Cait. 
of the body 4 43—203 Fulton St., New York S 
RESULTS i a ali ee . , MORRISON SHIRT AND 
m +: >. Maybe you would like to introduce “‘WHITELY 
ble chin by t. SPORTS” to your friends—if so, write us for details / COLLAR co. 
' . of our agency proposition. It will pay you well. Dept. D, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
arments anc aaa», Write today for ‘MORNING EXERCISE''—colored : **How We Be- 
2 R. Ooster—no advertising—FREE TO YOU. J Send for —_ 7 — bk Be-Linen 
ANY 
W YORK 
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Garment 
Fastener 
& @<ma 


sTuD SLIDE 


4 \ Have You SEEN Them ? 
Have You USED Them ? 


They are something new and 
the very best garment fastener 
you can buy. Cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 

They slide shut and séay shut. 

“*Just slide them open.”’ 


\\\ 


\ 


\ They are flat, strong and on 
/ the garment altogetherinvisible. 
Cannot catch or tear the 
garment. 
Guaranteed not to rust. 


Cuffs and Collars fit snug and secure 
if you use Number 60, the smallest 
Nottahook. 

Number 25 on tape as a skirt supporter 
holds your skirt and waist together with- 
out the least sagging. 

For the placket and back or front of 
waist, Number 55 on tape (mercerized) 
is perfect. 

The reason we advocate the use of 
Nottahook tape goods is because the 
Nottahooks are riveted to the tape by 
machine at the Factory. All you need 

i to do is to sew the tape on your waist or 
placket and it outwears a dozen waists 
y é€64 ae , or skirts. Being riveted on tape there 
are no threads that will cut or pull 
loose. 


With Nottahooks in the house you have a Garment Fastener that does away 
with the use of Hooks and Eyes, Pins and Buttons. You have a Garment Fastener 
that can be sewed on 


ist YOUR PLACKET 3rd YOUR COLLARS AND CUFFS 


; 2nd YOUR WAIST 4th YOUR CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU WITH NOTTAHOOKS 


send 12 cents in stamps and we will send you by mail prepaid sufficient Nottahooks for your Placket, also one 
Nottahook Tape Skirt Supporter -OR— Send 50 cents in stamps and we will send you sufficient Nottahook Skirt 
pg for four Waists and two Skirts, Nottahooks to sew on your Placket and enough for the front, collars and 
cuffs of a Waist. STATE COLOR WANTED. Sew-ons in Black and Nickel-Tape Goods in Black, White and Gray. 

With the s50-Cent Assortment, if you will send us your dealer's name and the name of your dressmaker we shall 
send you FREE a beautifully embossed Panel 5x 16, handsome enough to frame and hang on your parlor wall. 
State color of panel wanted — Gold, Bronze, Helio. 

Canvassing agents can make good money by selling Nottahooks. Correspondence from dressmakers solicited. 


THE NOTAHOOK COMPANY, 605 Broadway, New York City 


i 
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BUTT AZ 


MOT IAS Les 
a arta 


E will teach you the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage and Insurance Business by 
mail. This is your opportunity to succeed with- 

out capital. One of our graduates made over $8000 the 

first year after taking our course. 

By our system you can learn the business and make 
money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occuration. All graduates appointed representa- 
tives of lead ng international brokerage companies, who 
will furnish choice salable real estate and investments, 
co-operate with and help you to make a large steady 
income. Our co-operative methods insure larger and 
steadier profits than ever before. 

Every business man engaged in or expecting to engage 
in the Real Estate Business should take this course of 





Nee 















Cut or Pull? 


The worst pulling razor can be made a good, a 
cutter if you strop it ona Torrey Strop. Our FRE 
catalogue will teach you how. 

For more than half a century, we have been preparing 
razor strops by the Torrey Process. A few strokes on 4 


TORREY STROP 



































‘ 

m > ; instruction. It will be of great assistance to persons in 

| all lines of business, especially those dealing or invest- will do mere ba your razor than any amount of strop- 

ha ping on the ordinary strop. 

m ? A ing in real estate. very razor needs a good strop, and vi Pavey 
. : 3 1 Strops can be bought in anystyle for 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50. 

‘wand Full Course in Commercial Law Given Free $2.00, $2.50, there is no excuse io aaa ’ 


to Every Real Estate Student. 
Our FREE BOOK is valuable and interesting and 
tells how YOU CAN SUCCEED. Write for it. 


THE CROSS CO., 291 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


astener 
9 more 


They will be sent nopeae if your dealer cannot supply 
them. Money refunded or new strop if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s GeeeeDreming will keep any strop soft and 
pliable Price i6c at dealers or mailed on receipt of 
nrice. Catalogue containing valuable information free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 41, Worcester, Mass. 







yy shut. 






and on 
visible, 
ar the 
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OXYDONOR=Assures Good Health 


_Oxydonor compels the appropriation of oxygen, needed by every tissue, to enable them to 
resist disease. It causes oxygenation of the blood and increases the vital force, which eliminates 
disease of every form by natural process, producing vigorous activity in every organ of the body, 
with resultant glorious health. 

With Oxydonor you are master of disease. _Oxydonor will last a lifetime and serve the 
whole family No periodical outlay required. Thousands testify to its efficacy. 


Nervous Prostration. Heart Trouble 


Mr E. GRAHAM, 62 Robinson St., Toronto, 
Oxydor or No. 2 for more than a year for Nervous Pr 


1 secure 
smallest 


ipporter 
er with- 


front of 
cerized) 





. writes, Octobe: 
n and Heart 


am 


e used 
I feel now fully re- 





trati 





. use of stored to health, and from careful observation I have no hesitation in saying th ny complete recovery 

use the is entirely clue to the application of Oxydonor.”’ 

tape by Avoid fraudulent imitations. The Only, Genuine Oxydonor has the name of the originator and in- 
ou need ventoreDR. H. SANCHE—stamped in the metal. 


waist or 
1 waists 
ye there 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich.) U. 
Dr. H. Sanche & Co., Ag Fitth Ave., New York City. (S. St. Catherine St. 
or pull ——— 


7 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. |}A. Montreal, Can. 





away 
stener 








Foot Relief 


Comfort from corns or bunions is ob- 
' P tained only by removing their cause— 
pressure and friction. 


GEORG ES’ (Patented) 


e 
kazor Strop 


ulso one 

yk Skirt . . > 

lars and Corn and Bunion Shields that you may ab 
id Gray. give instant and dasting relief. so utely rely 


re shall 


or wall. upon to produce 


a perfect edge 
KOKEN_ BARBERS” 
___SUBPLY CO" 4akers) ~ 
2502 OHIO AVE. ~ ST.LOUTS, 


Soothing, sanitary, perfect-fitting 
—shields for every condition. Made 
by famous chiropodists. 

Corn Shield, 10e3 Bunion Shield, 
25ce. If not at druggist’s remit tous, 
describing Zocation of part affected. 


J. J. GEORGES & SON, 
.1207 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 


olicited. 
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They Fit the Foot 
That’s Inside 


Race ARNOLD 


OT ordinary shoes, not usual shoes, not shoes that merely look good 
but hurt your feet; not shoes that are merely comfortable either, 
although KING QUALITY SHOES are certainly that, 
but shoes that unite comfort and style. 


King Quality Shoes 


step supporting shoes, ease conferring shoes and rest bestowing 
shoes. The best dressed man can find no more elegant and cor- 
rectly shaped shoe; the pedestrian can find none more easy to 
wear. Shoes that add distinction to every man who dons them. 


a 
$/22 
#6 Dollars 


BANKWILEPAY 


IN CASH if a suit I make for you is not 
Custom Made; besides you keep such 
suit FREE OF CHARGE. 


If you are a new customer I will 
accept your first order for a 


$25.00 Custom Suit for $12.50 


This Liberal Offer Is Made to Obtain New Sustom- 
ers. Jwant to serve menwho appreciate good 
tailoring, for 1 make the best custom tailored 
suit at $25.00 that can possibly be produced— 
using only the best cloths, linings, trimmings. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED TO WEAR MY TAILORING 


Write me. By return mail I will send you latest 
Falland Winter samples, fashion plate, self-meas- 
suring chart, etc.. FREE. Address, 
PRINS THE TAILOR 325 04h; sown 
$26.00 SUIT TAILOR 
256 E. Van Buren Street, CHICAGC 
EVERYBODY IN CHICAGO knows me and my €25.00 SUITS 






3, 
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King Quality 
... SHOES FOR MEN... 


They Please the Eye 





Sample Line of $4.00 and $5.00 King Quality Shoes 
sent express paid to any dealer in the United States 


some to get more. 





That’s Outside 


are comfort giving shoes, 
foot beautifying shoes, in- 





When business is poor, advertise 


more to get some. 


When business is good, advertise 








JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 
NEW 


WRINKLE FOR WRINKLES 


Marvel of this Marvelous Age 


| FACIAL CULTIVATORS 


{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





For Self-Beautifying the Face. Keeps the Skin 
Young and Transparent. 


Price has been reduced to $3.00 
Woodbury’s 
Olive Oil Soap 


Unlike any other soap for 
the Skin and Complexion 


AT STORES, OR BY MAIL 
25 CENTS 


TRADE MARK 















FACIAL CULTIVATING CO. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, President 


Dept. 16, 10 West 22d Street, New York 
No connection with any other office or institute. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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Model ’93, Large Caliber Rifle. When the crash 
of the fleeing buck and doe makes your heart jump 
and brings your gun with a jerk to your shoulder, 


And your eye follows those good fZarlén sights the best obtainable, and are rifled deep and severely 
as you lead the white flag for a shot, it’s a comfort tested. 
to know the gun is going to do its part. The working parts are all of drop-forged steel 
Martin Model ’93s are sure-fire and accurate. blocks cut to simple patterns. All ZZzrvim parts are 
All ZZarkn rifles are simple, strong, easy to carry _interchangeabie. 
and have that balance which makes you shoot well. The Jardin solid top is accident insurance of the best 
Marlin’ 93 rifles are made in calibers .25—36 to ae > Monte oe throws the shell aside, not 
$ . 7 . into e line of sig o e eyes. 
38-55. They = ee the best results ee Remember all. Marlin Rifles are proved and tested for 
where at big game, from Virginia deer to Kadiak bear. safety. Safe, sure and strong. What more can we say to the 
The barrels are of «* Special Smokeless Steel,’’ hunter of big and dangerous game? : 


These and many other valuable ZZzr/é features are fully explained in 
our handsome catalogue. Sent FREE upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


lhe ltartin Firearms @., 20 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SMITH QM WESSON 


“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 
Es With the SMITH & WESSON revolver you will 
oil 2m a7 SS Gy eliminate every possibility of accidental discharge. 
have this Monogram There is no hammer to slip from the hand while 
trade-mark stamped . ‘ 
ta tae ne cocking —no hammer to be left cocked or to catch 
others are genuine. on clothing or other objects. YOU cannot even 
pull the trigger accidentally. You must 
press the safety lever in the back of the 
handle in a natural way at the same 
time you pull the trigger. 
If you do not do this, you 
cannot explode the car- 
tridge. When you realize 
that there has never been 
one single accident reported 
from over 300,000 SMITH & 
WESSON safety revolvers 
that have been sold, you 
will appreciate that it is 
the safest revolver for you 
to use, 
























Our new booklet, “The Revolver,” illustrates and describes each 
model in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target 
shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver catalogue 
published. Sent free upon request to Dept. A. 


SMITH @ WESSON, 33 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal, 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Hayes 
Asthma Method 


© Asthma yields only temporarily to ordinary methods, and 
returns when they are stopped. No patent medicine, smoke, 
spray, or so-called specific is able to give more than tem- 
porary relief. They all sooner or later lose their power even 
to relieve. | Change of climate may bring relief for a while, 
but every locality soon ‘* wears out’’ for the individual patient. 
€ In 1878, P. Harold Hayes, M.D., originated his method 
of eliminating Asthma so completely that the symptoms would 
not return after relief measures were stopped, even though 
the patient subjected himself to exposures which previously 
brought on attacks. 

@ Since 1883 over 68,000 Asthma and Hay Fever patients 
have engaged the services of the Asthmatics’ Institute. 













€ The Hayes method requires a careful diagnosis of each 
patient, assigns him to the personal care of one of the Faculty, 
who receives weekly reports from him, and writes special pre- 
scriptions for the medicines that may be required by the 
patient as indicated by each report. ‘The medicines are all 
compounded in the Hayes Dispensary by the pharmacist in 
charge, Mr. Ernest B. Walker, Ph.G., according to these 
individual prescriptions, and forwarded to the patient. 

€ In this way the developments in each case are constantly 
watched and the medicines changed as needed 
to meet exactly the condition of the patient 
at all times in his progress toward permanent 
immunity from attack. 

“This method has proven so successful that 
many physicians who have had asthma have 
placed themselves and their asthma patients 
under the care of the Asthmatics’ Institute. 






€ People of culture and wealth in all 
parts of the world, as well as those who 
must attend to their business or daily 
































Buffalo, N.\ necessity of continuing the use 
7é —Without 2 1 _ 
sactcngninanRebeoapenntied NS relief measures. 
expense or obligation on my part, Sy. 
please mail the above book (No. C), 
postage paid, to my address, as fol- We have published a book 





lows : 









THE ASTHMATICS’ INSTITUTE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 










FOUNDED 1883 BY 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 




















FACULTY 
F. MASON HAYES, M.D. 
HAROLD A. HAYES, M.D. 
M. E. ANDERSON, M.D. 
W. F. ELMENDORF, M.D. 
GEORGE S. HOBBIE, M.D. 
WM. J. SQUIRE, M.D. 
CHARLES C. ROOSA, M.D. 
J. ALBERT HOBBIE, M.D. 




















Conducted upon a strictly professional 
basis, every patient being under the 
direct care of one of the Faculty. 























and medicines prescribed especially for 
him—exactly as if attended at home 
by his family physician. 


Each patient receives individual care | 
















No medicines are ever sold to the pub- 
lic, or to patients, either by mail, direct- 
ly or indirectly, or in drug stores. The 
charges are for professional services only. 
All needed medicines are supplied. 





‘work, have had their Asthma and Hay 
FREE \ Fever so thoroughly eliminated that the attacks have never come 
back. The patients are free to pursue their wonted vocations 
P, Harotp Hayes, DQ without fear of relapse or renewed attacks, and without the 


of ‘medicines or any other 


No. C) which is an interesting 


demonstration of the Hayes method, illustrated by numer- 
ous cases of the various phases of Asthma and Hay 


ie esi tapt tases bo th inn ee one Fever. Acopy of this book will be mailed to anyone 


Pees areioneiay sate! Sinica RAMI os ior re ae ™ 





who will send the attached coupon to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, 


716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


When vou write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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ASTHMA 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Hay Fever, and 
Chronic Ear and Nose Affections 


| A PLEASANT, DRUG-LESS CURE 



























The invention of Dr. Max Herz, Professor of 
Internal Medicine of the University 
of Vienna. 


IF yo:1 love music and en- 


We Guar 5 Not a Patent 
antee Imme- ‘ ‘ Medicine. 
diateRelief ’ A Scientific 


Treatment, 
pow indorsed 
smother- &, by the 
ing sensa- - foremost 

tions so fa- pt . ; medical 
ili i? authorities 
: miliar to cad tha 
the asth- . leading 

matic. Fons i hospitals. 
We refund is * The Tym- 
your money ; pan abso- 
if the Tym- lutely cures 
the most 
pan does not despera to 
cure you. cases. 


tervaiument be sure 
toread every wordof 
this great offer. 








“I WANT to see a 
Phonograph in every 
American home.” 


Mere is your opportunity—while this 
offer lasts every reliable responsible 






If You Have Given Up Hope, Investigate the 


| VACUUM TYMPAN 


— 


= 
> 








F a _ which, by Vibration and Massage, person in the U.S. can try a genuine 
: . Se ~ sandy ra i to Normal Condition, Thereby” Edison on this great free trial offer. 
* Removing the Cause and Curing the Disease. 
e Write for Booklet and Full Information. 
THE VACUUM TYMPAN CO. 
212 Lafayette St.. New York _ 
Be Your Own Boss ) Free Trial Means Free Trial 
~ No C.0.D.— No M 
» VU. U.— NO money Vown 
MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A FEAR. Yeu have the Try the instrument in y home; pl 
same chance. Starta Mail Order Business athome. We tell you y t 1 your >. play 
how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. Everything | the beautiful Edison gold moulded rec- 
furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter’’ and FREE particulars. ords and if then you do not care to keep 
Cc. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. | the outfit return it at our expense. We 
now buys a gen- 
: movinc | 150c a Week ti:tsiios Si: 
agic an erns PICTURES : . fit easiest pos- 
$ The Bright White Light for sible payments at lowest possible cash prices. 
: TINSEL O3) 070 Magic Lanterns, is a great An up-to-date Edison Outfit at only $14.20 


; Money Maker ; costs but 2 cts. 
¢4#7— anhourtooperate. 500 sets of 
{1T€— slides with lectures. 40,000 
<'Stis—- slides for rent. Free rental 
bs terms tothose who buy outfits. 
Catalog and instructions free. 


Wiuams, Brown & Earte, Dert. 14, 918 Cuestaut Sr., Pua. Pa. 


$27 50 buys the finest kind of an Edison Outfit 

e with a complete equipment, beautiful 
two-foot flower horn and one dozen genuine Edison 

gold moulded records. For full description and 

terms of payment read our catalog. Remember— 7 2®@* 
Sree trial — no money down — it’s our risk to / we 





please and satisfy you. Send no money to ar) 
anybody for a talking machine until you << 

have had the genuine Edisononfreetrial. / .o of 
» s SS, 


Si a 4 Rod RS - 
Ign this coupon BB (» 9". 
Do not bother with sending a letter; / £ 


merely sign and mail thecou- “7 & 4 


> 
pon, writing name and ad- 4g 2 
@ 
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dress plainly. Write today. as 























; Fe 4 oy eo 
_ Frederick Babson _ eS YF JA 
Pa 5 EDISON PHONOGRAPH JS PS SOS / 
R\\ DISTRIBUTERS / “ PR 
AA 5 a °F Se ie 
SN) 149-150 Ps 
Qs Y Stove Pol IS Michigan Ave. ‘SF es” o . 
eee Suite 3 ras ~ &. o a ff 
= = a, os © .o* 
eal a. 1217 & © ows Pi / 
dealer IS GUARANTEED to go twice as far as OS 
Sor tt paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 






gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF 
FREE SAMPLE Address Dept. 23 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson Street, New York 





do not charge you one cent for the trial. 
| 
| 
| 
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REPRESENT THE 


( (OSMOPOLITAN 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY. 


€ We need a representative in your community to collect ** renewals ’’ and to take new 
subscriptions for the COSMOPOLITAN. 

| The work is not only dignified and remunerative, but, in addition, holds out the pos- 
sibility of permanent employment—for the subscriptions secured one year may be collected 
again in subsequent years, with practically little of the initial effort. 


€| The opportunity, in the average community, for thus establishing a remunerative and 
ever increasing business is becoming greater every day. 

The reading capacity of the American people has increased enormously in the last 
ten years. 

€| The average intelligent American home today is taking five periodicals where ten 
years ago it took only ove. 

The money spent yearly for periodicals by the average American con.munity, there- 


fore, mounts into the thousands—and is still increasing. 


€ Now, it is the commissions on this yearly expenditure which we propose that you 
secure by selling—not only the COSMOPOLITAN—but by clubbing the COSMOPOLI- 
TAN with the other high class magazines as well,—for we now have organized a complete 
clubbing system which includes practically every periodical published. 

€ So by offering your patrons our special price’on clubbing combinations, you will have 
the opportunity of supplying each household with not only our magazine, but with a// the 
publications,—and at a lower figure than the subscribers ¢+emse/ves could secure them singly. 


© Our agency offer, therefore, is an enterprise that by tact and industry may be devel- 


oped into a permanent business. 
€ We therefore want to hear from all—everyone—who either has or has not had ex- 
perience in taking subscriptions. 
Be sure to write us, then, whatever your experience has been, whether you have 
solicited subscriptions, sold coffees, teas, soaps,—anything or nothing in fact. 
© Remember,—experienced or not experienced—we want you to write for our 
terms to agents. 
© Fill out the coupon opposite today—-NOW, and be the first to secure 


territory in your district. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


ROOM 18-A 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Argument 


You may not care whether 
your electricity bill is $2 
or $200. You may say 
that electric light is cheap 
comfort at double the price 
(and | will agree with you). 

Even so, why waste it ? 

What is the use in throw- 
ing away money if at the 
same time you throw away 
comfort? 

Illumination which at all 
times fits the need is more 
than mere economy, it is 
more artistic, more comfort- 
able, better form. To burn 
a six lamp cluster in a de- 
serted room savors of the 
“new rich.” To leave the 
empty room in total dark- 
ness looks distinctly stingy. 
Take the middle road be- 
tween these extremes with 
at least one HYLO in 
every room everywhere 
(counting every closet, hall 
and telephone booth as a 
room). Beginning with the 
front door, straight through 
to the garage, have a little 
light everywhere and do 
away with all fumbling in 
the dark and stumbling and 
“cussing.” 

When you snap ona six 
lamp cluster to get a book 
in the library you bum up 
enough electricity in ten 
minutes to runa HYLO 
baby filament ten hours. 
Did you realize that ? 

The comfort you will get 
in a house wholly lit at 
all times will delight you, 
whether you need to econo- 
mize or not. Doesn't it 
sound reasonable? Doesa’t 
it sound like something 
worth atrial? It is reason- 
able. It is worth “trying 
out,” whether you buy your 
electric current by the Ohm, 
Watt, “Jolt,” or “Imperial 
Bushel.” 

W. J. PHELPS. 
27 Rowland St. 
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Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 













"a ; _ **You’d never think I 
NECK ee STAINED my hair, after 
: z ; ' I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 
rae? E j -% Stain. Every single hair 
ARM SS 8s : will be evenly stained from 
INSTANTLY Et a ae Y {.  tiptoroot. I apply it ina 
REMOVED s eS : pa ie few minutes every month 
WITHOUT ; Resi: te ahcai se” ce : ei with a comb. The 
INJURY TO “ ye iB - ee stain doesn’t hurt 
the hair as dyes do 
but makes it grow 
out fluffy.” 

































N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was acci- 
dentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely 

. removed. We named the new discovery MODENE, 

It is absolutely harmless, but works sure commie Apply for 

a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. It 

Cannot Fail. If the growth be light, one application 

will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 

growth on moles, may require two or more applications, and 
without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied 
or ever afterward. 

eet Modene supersedes electrolysts. 

Used by people of refinement, and recommended 

by all who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken, 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 530, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
4S We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
















Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
almost black, so it will defydetection. It coly takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
should last youa year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class drug- 
gists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic De- 
| pot, 145 Groton Buiiding, Cincinnati, O. 































TRIAL PACKACE COUPON 


Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines below 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges pre- 
paid, a trial package, in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on 
Hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 145 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 



















White silk gauze span- 
gled in steel with bone 
sticks. Being used ex- 
tensively in Paris as a 









chain fan. 






Special price without 


spangled $2.00 


sticks - - - 
Special price with span- 


Thatrated - = 92-00 
CARMELITA 


220 Broadway =: IMPORTER OF FANS $ New York 


CATALOGUE. ON REQUEST 
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TEVER READY “SAFETY 4100 
RALOR G12 IE TeE 


Ever-Ready Safety Razors Sell for $1.Complete. 

., Every other twelvé/Bladed razor set costs you $5. 
“We guarantee the only difference is inthe price. _It'sa guarantee that routs 
all doubt and proves the absolute folly of anyone paying $4 too much to profit-greedy. makers 
and retailers‘who * whack up’ between them.. The simplicity of the safety frame. the full 
dozen tested, perfect: blades, that can be stropped for unending service,and the clean, easy 
safety shaving—are~advantages possessed_by_the_‘‘Ever-Ready. that aren't to be equaled at 
any cost.@ The price of new blades makes it even ECOMOMiCal to do away 
entirely with resharpening and stropping. _Just send us 
six dull blades and 25 cemts any tme for six brand-new blades. 
Here's what you get for your dollar—an -'‘ Ever-Ready™ siiver-nickeled safety frame— 2 

12Biade ** Ever-Ready < blades ¢—hand stropping blade holder, all compact in an attractive case 
ra sare Men already owning “Gem,” “* Star." or “* Yankee ~ Safety Razors can buy Six 
special ** Ever-Ready ~ blades for 50 cents or 12 for 75 cents. 


yan 
Sa 
‘ 4 ** Ever-Ready” Dollar sets¥are sold by Hardware, Cutlery. Jewelry and 
Department Stores throughout Amenca and the world. Beware of profitegreedy 
dealers who might try to ** palm off ~ subsntutes. A\ll blades stamped ‘‘ Ever-Ready “ Guaranteed to shave any 
beard, or money cheertully refunded. Mail orders, prepaid upon receipt of dollars Cunadian price, $1 25 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 299 Broadway, New York 


Norvell Shapleigh Hardware Co., Western Wholesale Distributors, St. Louis, Mo. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 








| KNOW SO POSITIVELY WHAT KOSMEO WILL DO 


because I have made it and used it myself for 16 years, and because I have received 
literally hundreds of letters from other ladies who have given it a fair, thorough test, | 
who are delighted with the quick comfort and improvement it has brought them. 


LET ME TELL YOU SOME OF THE VIRTUES OF KOSMEO 


It cleanses every pore of the skin and removes all the dirt and hardened secretions, giving new 
life to the indolent, clogged pores, and gradually refining and closing the coarse open pores. It 

ives a delightful freshness to the harsh, dry skin and prevents the wrinkles that always result © 

om a dry skin. It soothes and almost immediately heals the chapped irritated skin. It removes / 
sunburn and tan. It absolutely prevents freckles, tan and sunburn and other harmful effects of sun 
and wind. It keeps the skin soft, clear and velvety—looking as fresh as a young girl’s and feeling }§ 
as fresh as it looks. It is delightful for men’s use after shaving. I 


CALL AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S AND GET A 50: JAR 


(If he does not keep it write to me telling me his name and I will eithersend you a jar, prepaid 
at the same price (50c) or I will give you the name of some other druggist in your city from whom 
you can buy Kesmeo.) i 

Take this jar home with you. Just before you retire rub a little Kosmeo on your face and neck 
—it is not necessary to rub it hard—leave it a moment and then wip: it off. At once you wil! notice 
the fresh delicious feeling it gives your skin. You will see too how much cleaner and better, and 
how much freer from blemish your skin becomes as you use Kosmeo day by day. No special rub- 
bing or massage is required with Kosmeo. In the preparation itself lies the virtue. But you can 
find out for yourself much better than I can tell you how great will be the luxury, the benefit, the } 
improvement which will come to you after a fair trial of Kosmev. Kosmee does not contain animal 
fats or mineral oils, therefore will not grow hair on the face. 

If you still have any doubt or uncertainty about Kosmeo but would 
like to test it I will send you a free sample. That is how much faith I 
have in it. Simply fill out the coupon, giving your druggist’s name 
and the sample will be sent you. 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1275 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 






























Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1275 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Please send me, free, a sample of your Kesmeo and your Kosmeo 
booklet. I promise to read carefully the little book you send me and 
to try Kosmeo fairly. 

NAEP UNENOD OSs nvivie ass eens dye -eens <cbicesscenewsseaareneatl 
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LAs FITTS OF mee oo MO. 
Mrs. Graham_» Pm Scrcorcccccccveces an tel ‘ ecccceee sens ; 
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Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
One Week AT OUR RISK 


Any Druggist in the United States or Canada Will 
Agree to Refund Your Money if it Fails to Give Relief 


UT from the distant past 
comes _ ro 
remedy. ince r. 

Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff has been F | t C 

the standard remedy for Catarrh, ree es ou on 
Cold in the Head, Headache, La 
Grippe, Hay Fever, Ringing in the 

Ears, Deafness (dte to Catarrh) : BAER ERRE EE AE ee seca eaneres eae : 
and Lost Sense of Smell. 

Think of it—over 70 years of 
unparalleled success! 
~ . Apinch of this fine old remedy 
snuffed up the nose three times a day 

. will cure any case. 

It brings relief and comfort at once, and when used regu- 
larly for a time, so heals and strengthens the nasal passages 
that the disease, in most cases, never returns. 

We guarantee that Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff contains 
no cocaine, no morphine, nor any injurious drug. 

You will find this remedy on sale at all drug stores—a full 
size bottle for 25 cents. g 

Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff, being in powdered form, the i 
particles adhere to the diseased parts untilentirely absorbed. § | 

\ 
} 
} 
i] 
























: Cutout, sign and present this : 
:coupon, with 25c deposit, to: 
;any druggist, and if after a: 
i week’s trial you are not bene-: 
ifited, return the bottle where : 
;purchased with the unused 

{contents and wrapper, and he: 
i will refund your money. 












Date. sae 


glands, allays inflammation, and aids Nature to heal the affected Sign Name 


mucous surface. TZhzs sprays or ointments will not accomplish. 
—— Ss ees a Se ee 


USE THE FREE TEST COUPON 


Get a bottle from your druggist. Try it a week. Ifat the end of 
that time you are not benefited the druggist will refund your money 
upon the return of the bottle containing the unused snuff. ‘ 


Cut out the Coupon, sign your mame to it, and your druggist will -ame . ; ". 
sell you a bottle of Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff subject to the above “@igme™my F you cannot find it at your druggist 


**money-back” condition. ; send direct to 
We make this liberal offer to prove our faith in the remedy. Half Actual i F. C. KEITH, Proprietor, 
ener > eee ge Bids... CLEVELAND, 0. [ste of ctual | ; 551 Soc. for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


It then purges and removes all obstructions, strengthens the 





Address ~ 
Druggists are authorized to sell 

Dr. Marshall's Catarrh Snuff on the 

week’s test, as per above offer. If: 


Tina wAw 
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EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS AT ONCE THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUBLICATION) 
WITH $1.75 FOR THE COMPANION FOR THE 52 WEEKS OF 1907 WILL RECEIVE 


All the issues of The Companion for November and December, 1906, 
FREE The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s 12-color, Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 


$16 290 00 IN CASH AND MANY OTHER SPECIAL AWARDS 
9 2 TO SUBSCRIBERS WHO GET NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION, ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1907 AND FREE 
SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER. 


ADVT. COPYRIGHTED 1906, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Portfolio of Art Gems 


Free! Beautiful Life Like Study, ‘“‘The Dream Maiden” 
In Full Color With Every Order 


These famous pictures by fore- 
most of the world’s greatest 
artists have been reproduced 
by us on artists’ finest paper, 
full India tint, size 7 x 10, 
and exquisitely 


Hand Proofed 


in beautiful sepia color, dupli- 
cating exactly the rich beauty 
of the original paintings. We 
send a full set of twelve of 
these entrancing 


Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 


for only 50c. Anyone of 
them is worth many times the 
price asked, and to give you 
the opportunity to examine 
them at your leisure, we will 
promptly refund your money 
if you are dissatisfied. 


Send your order Now, en- 
closing 50c. U. S. Stamps, 
money order or currency, 
and we will include free an 
extra complimentary picture 
in colors, entitled ‘* The 
Dream Maiden,’’ together 
with life-like illustrations 
from our immense list of 
art pictures. Send at once, 
to-day, to 


ee 
HASTINGS 
TABLES 


Are 
fitted 
with 
the 


TYDEN-LOCK 


Over 50,000 Hastings Pedestal Dining Tables 

cP. fitted with Tyden Lock have gone into American 
Dining Rooms in five years and every one of them giving 
satisfaction. 

The Tyden Lock—the only satisfactory pedestal table lock 
made, locks the table top and bottom and will never spread. 

astings Tables are superior in quality. 

If your table hasn’t a Tyden Lock it is not a Hastings. 
Ask your dealer. 

Write for a free booklet which tells all about it. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY, 
Dept. C Hastings, Michigan 


The largest factory in the world devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of pedestal dining tables. 





CPAGE’S GLUE 


Has been the STANDARD for ADHESIVES 


=————for 25 Years 


Always ready for use, its great adhesive- 
ness, combined with its keeping qualities 
in all climates, has made this possible. 
Invaluable in household use for Furni- 
ture, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, 
and wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 
Does not set quick! like the old style 
glue; has four times the strength (Official 
test, one in. sq. hard pine 
f butted, registered 1620 !bs. 
rN i] before parting). Used by 
A the best mechanics and 


Ty aay (4) manufacturers everywhere. 


Nearly 3 Million Bottles 


sold yearly, besides the glue | 


in cans for Mechanics’ use. 


Either the one ounce Bottle or Patent 
Collapsible Tube (seals witha Pin), retailing 
for 10 cts., mailed for 12 cts., if your dealer 
hasn’t our line. Specify which. 


LEPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


2 oz. size retails § cts.; by mail,]Q cts. 


LEPAGE’S MUCILAGE 


2 oz. size retails § cts.; by mail,10 cts. 
are like the Glue, unequalled, the best 
of their kindin the world, and are put 
up inconvenient and attractive pkgs. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


212 Essex Street . . . Gloucester, Mass. 


PINT 


tae es 0 ii 


Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, 
Moving Picture Machines. 


The Bright W hite Light, the best brilliant, portable, economical light 
for Stereopticons and a great money 
maker with small investment. San 
Francisco views. £00 other sets with 
lectures and colored nosters, Slides 

a for Secret Societies, etc. Illustrated 
catalogue, valuable information free. 


Wiuams, Brown & Earce, Dept. 14, 918 Cuestuur St., Puwa., Pa. 








I Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1853, 
$40 for the Stellas of 1879, $200 for the 1880, $30 for the gold 
dollars of 1875 and $50 for the three dollars 1875, $25 for dimes 184 

m. m. S. $1 to $250 each for 


Cc ERTAI Pe Col NS the Territorial coins 1849 to 
1861, and from $1 to $300 for 

thousands of other rare coins, stamps 

and paper money. Send a stamp for WA N T E D 

an illustrated circular, it may lead to 

wealth and independence. Address the most reliable coin dealer. 

18 years at the present location. 

W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., D, Boston, Mass. 


Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise, 
Feb. 7, ’07. 70 days, by chartered S. S. 
“Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round 
the World. 


FRANK C, CLARK, 96 B’ way, New York 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


STEREOPTICONS You Can Make BIG MONEY 
Entertaining the Public. | 
Nothing affords better opportunt- 
ties for men with small capital. 
We start you, furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions 

at 2 surprisingly low cost. 


THE FIELD IS LARGE 


comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches,Public Schools, 
Lodes and General Public 
Gatherings. @ur Entertainment 








CHICA Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent. Free, 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearborn St., Gept.131.Cnicago 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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HOME FOLKS 


LIKE YOUR LETTERS 
so write them 


Because They 
Excel 


STANDARD OR SELF FILLING 


The Parker has three vital points 

of superiority not found in other pens. 

Can you afford not to supply yourself with a Parker Pen? 

Twenty-page Art Catalog and the name of a Parker 
Pen dealer gladly sent on request. Please write us. 


Parker Pen Co., 22 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


This bank does not take the risks which are 
so inseparable from ordinary commercial banking, 
No endorsed notes are taken by the bank, its loans 
being made only on collateral or real estate securities 
having a market value largely in excess « f the loan. 

It has an auditing department consisting of an 
Auditor and several assistants who examine all loans 
made and systematically check up every officer and 
employee of the bank. Send for booklet ** W.” 

ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


idhar4a 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 45 
REEMA TS SESE | 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


3 _ 
Wax Your Furniture 
With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


4 
ae ‘*4 Complete Finish 
So and Polish for 


Ali Wood’’ 





You apply our wax with cloth to varnished, 
shellaced or any finished or unfinisned wood 
and polish with dry cloth. It cleans, polishes 
and preserves wood in one operation. Write 
for our new book **The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.’’ 
This is our regular 25c edition, but we send it 
Free for limited time. It tells how to keep your 
furniture and all wood in beautiful condition. 
Sent complimentary by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
For Furniture, Woodwork 2d Floors 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and 
sanitary finish and polish to which 
dirt and dust will not adhere. It will 
not show scratches, blister, 
peel off or crack. Fine for 
linoleum, oilcloth and 
leather. Johnson Prepared 
Wax is sold by all dealers 

in paint— Universal size 
1% oz.,10c; Household 
size 4 oz., 25c; 1 and 2 
Ib. cans, 60c per Ib.; 4, es zs 
5 and 8 lb. cans, 50c per Wazing Furniture with 
lb. Write for above book, Jonson's PreparedWax 
Remember it is our regular 25c edition sent 
FREE for limited time. Mention edition KS10 


S. C. Johnson & Son, - Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities’ 
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Self Massage 








There is nothing so delightful 





and so invigorating as a good 
thorough massage. There is only 







one way to get a good thorough 






massage — through the use of the 
American Vibrator, That’s a big 






statement, let us prove it. We will 
send you a Vibrator Absolutely 
Free for a fifteen days’ trial. If it 
is not all we say you can return it 








at our expense. Isn’t that fair? 










, Write today and ask for our Book- 
-—--_\, Jet No. 151, and our plan. 





7 American Vibrator Co. 
Victoria Building St. Louis, Mo. 












Insure 
Winter Health Now 


If kidneys, liver or stomach are setting up a complaint 
now, that’s fair warning of bad behavior the Winter long. 
The wisest precaution is to spend a fortnight this Fall at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


ON THE 


MONON ROUTE } 


THE FAMOUS MEDICINAL WATERS DISSOLVE IMPURITIES AND CLEANSE THE SYSTEM—RESTORE HEALTH, APPETITE AND ENERGY. 
SUPERB HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Excursion Rates and Good Train Service From All Parts of the Country. 























Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the 
hotels and boarding houses with their rates sent free. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Mgr., - CHICAGO 






When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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UTUMN’S golden days should be made 

a most profitable forerunner of Win- 

ter’s frigid reign by following the example 

of thousands who have found to their delight 

and the good health of their bank accounts 
that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
SAVES 1-2 to 2-3 ON COAL BILLS 


We might grow eloquent ourselves in telling of 
this modern furnace-marvel, with all the fire on top, 
which gets as much heat out of the cheapest coal as 
high-grade anthracite will yield in an Overfeed. 
We prefer, however, to speak through the enthus- 
iastic and voluntary testimony of those who know 
and want others to know the exclusive, saving, 
lasting worth of the Underfeed. 


Mr. JosepH A. WarREN writes from Cumberland 
Mills, Maine, and Maine folks know just what cold 
weather is: 

**] have used the Underfeed Furnace one Winter 
with ENTIRELY SATISFAGTORY results, | find that 
aton of of soft slack coal will go as far as a ton of 
anthracite coal costing TWICE AS MUCH. We have 
no dustin the house and the furnace consumes all 
gas and smoke. The heat is regular and we have 
abundance of pure, warm air."" 

Our Underfeed booklet is crowded with fac-simile 
testimonials just as cheerful. Can’t we send it to 
you? Heating _— and services of our Engineer. 
ing Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, 

an ae of local dealer with whom you prefer 
o dea: 

Illustration shows furnace without casing, cut 

out to show how coal is forced up under fire. 


The Peck-Williamscn Co. 310 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Mr. Dealer, Write for our Proposition of Profit to YOU. 


After All, the Acme of 
“conomical Illumination 


Can Only Be Found in 


Lindsay 
Lights 


Because of their low consumption 
of gas. 


Because of their great brilliancy. 
Because oftheir mechanically perfect 


construction —insuring great 
durability. 


We doubly insure these facts to you 
when we place the name 


Lindsay 


on each burner, mantle and globe— 
comprising the light complete. 


Ask your dealer for LINDSAY LIGHTS 
and LINDSAY GAS MANTLES. All 
good dealers have them—or can get them 
for you. In case you fail to secure them 
locally, and will advise us, we will send you 
a LINDSAY LIGHT complete, Style ‘‘ A,’’ 
as illustrated, express prepaid, for $1.00. 


You should have acopy 
of our booklet, thorough- 
ly describing these lights 
and explaining elearly 
just how and why they 
can save you money. It 
is free. 


Lindsay 
Light 
Company 


Chicago Kansas City 
New York San Francisco 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


For Skin Tortured Babies 
and Rest for Tired 
Mothers 


In Warm Baths with 


tic 
ait ey 


And gentle anointings 
ar CUTICURA 
Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. 
It means instant relief and 
refreshing sleep for tor- 
tured, disfigured, itching, 
and burning babies, and 
rest for tired, fretted 
mothers, when all else 
fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25c,, Oint- 
ment, b0c., Resolvent, 50c. (in form of Chocolate Coated 
Pills, 25c. per vial of 6). Depots: London, 27 Charter- 
house Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix ; Boston, 137 Columbus 
~ve. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

wg~Send for “ How to Cure Baby Humors.” 


There is only one disease—CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATION. 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 


— OE TRS 
(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 


Conquers Pain 


THE MOST BENEFICENT INVENTION OF THE AGE 


Instant relief from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, 
Poor Circulation, or any PAINS or ACHES. _ In cases of Paraly- 
sis, Locomotor Ataxia, Lumbago, Weak Eyes, Hay 
Fever, Obesity, Insomnia, Loss of Voice, Neurasthenia, 
Brain Fag, Vertigo, Headache, Constipation, Torpid 
Liver and Lung Trouble, our Vibrator does marvelous work— 
and is a good exerciser. 


Don't Wait, Don’t Suffer, Geta VIBRATOR and Get Relief 

The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator is the only hand V ator in the 
world that gives direct true vibration. We are receiving daily unsolicited 
testimonials from all parts of the country. You can use it yourself, and it 
is always ready and will last for years. Used and endorsed by over 6,000 
physicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 
Give Your Stomach a Vacation from Drugs and Medicines. 


OUR HEALTH VIBRATOR is really all that its name implies. 
Every one of the many thousands of vibrations it gives off each minute is 
charged with Health and Healing and Relief from Pain and Suffering. 
Based on the true and fundamental principle that ‘‘ Congestion’’ is the 
real cause of all disease, the stimulation to the circulation effected by the 
Vibrator #zus¢ remove that Congestion and so relieve quickly and surely. 
Here are some typical instances: 


INDIGESTION is relieved by the Vibrator because it stimulates 
the stomach to healthy and normal action, thus making it do its own work 
—that of digestion. SYames H. Smith, Lousburg Hotel, Bar Harbor, 
Me., writes: For over 30 years I have had indigestion and headaches. 
Drugs did me no good, but your Vibrator has cured me. 


RHEUMATISM©M, Sciatica and Lumbago promptly yield to our 
Vibrator, because its beneficent action displaces the Uric Acid Deposits, 
sending them out of the body by increasing circulation, J/r. //. B. Page, 
Box 824, Denver, Col., says: “I have cured myself of Sciatica and 
other diseases by your Vibrator, and would not be without it.” 


DEAFNESS in a very large percentage of cases is completely cured 
by our Vibrator, because its gentle yet effective action clears away the 
Catarrhal obstructions and stimulates the whole mechanism of hearing. 
Mrs. C. S. Smith, 804 N. Anderson St., Stillwater, Minn., writes: 
My husband has been deaf for over 50 years. After afew treatments 
with the Vibrator he ts able to hear me talk. 


WHAT DOCTORS SAY. Our Vibrator is used and endorsed 
by many thousand physicians ofall schools of medicine. No matter how 
much they may differ in their opinions about drugs, they unite in agree- 
ing that the Vibrator is a truly scientific apparatus, safe yet powerful and 
of unquestioned efficacy in practically all diseased and disordered con- 
ditions. Dvr. Lemon, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., says: “* Your Vibrator 
received and used with great satisfaction. Enclosed find express 
order for two more.” 


AND NOW HOW ABOUT YOU? You need the Vibrator 
in your family. Stop taking drugs and let Nature's true principle of 
Stimulation by vibration cure you and yours. You will never regret the 
investment in a Vibrator. Apart from its wide range of effectiveness it is 
practically indestructible, has no electricity, no wheels, no cogs or springs, 
and it cannot get out of order. 

NOTICE—The basic patent covering our Vibrator has 
been sustained by the Federal Court of New York City 
and the U. S. Supreme Court. Infringements will be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at 
$2.00, prepaid to any part of the United States on re- 


ceipt of $2.35. 
Send for our Free Booklet that will tell you How 


and Why. 
LAMBERT SNYDER CO., 
Dept. 23 C, 41 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Maw P repared in Both Our New = | 


and _— Establishments 


VEN though you may be blessed with a constitution that 
permits the use of ordinary coffee, this is no reason why 
you should not enjoy Barrington Hall, which combines 
the good qualities of other coffee with a purity and 

wholesomeness all its own. A coffee that is used to-day by 
thousands who are now liberated from the use of tasteless 
cereal coffee substitutes. 

Barrington Hall is just pure coffee of high quality, prepared 
by our patented process. The coffee berries, after roasting, 
are cut by knives of steel into fine umform particles, and from 
it is removed the yellow tannin-bearing skin always heretofore 
left in ground coffee, tending to impair it in both flavor and 
wholesomeness. 

This cutting does not disturb the little oil cells, as does the 
grinding and mashing of older methods, and the essential oil 
(food product) does not evaporate. Therefore, one pound of Bar- 
rington Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of pure full strength 
coffee than would the same coffee ground ina coffee mill. It 
excels all other coffees in flavor and will keep perfectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall is: it can be used 
without ill effect by those who find that ordinary coffee injures 
them, because it is possible to make from its small, even, re- 
fined particles, a cup of coffee free from the objection which 
eminent medical authorities agree comes from over-steeping 
the smaller particles in unevenly ground coffee, as also from 
the tannin-bearing skin and dust left in coffee ground in a 
coffee mill. 

Price, 35 to 40 cents per pound, according to locality. If your grocer will 
not supply you, there are others who will be glad to do so. Let us tell 
you where to get it. 

CAUTION.—Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel-Cut 
Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We roast, steel-cut and pack in 
Sealed Tins by machinery at our factories. 

--CUT OFF OR COPY THIS COUPON 


Address nearest pofht 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
252 No. 2d St. 108 Hudson St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free sample can of Barrington Hall Coffee 
and booklet, ** The Secret of Good Coffee’; in consideration I 


give herewith my grocer’s name, also of this magazine (on the 
margin). 
My own address is.-.-...-- 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 


55 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic stand- 
point than all other makes combined. 


WE 


Challenge 


Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a vose 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old 
instruments in exchange, and deliver the 
piano in your house free of expense. You 
can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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im In his travels by land or 
vi | “> sea, in buffet-car or on prome- 
hy 


iW 

HT || 
i: | f/m nade deck, the American smoker relies on 
“ Tih 

/H) 


N 


i] 
\ 


i 


CIGARETTES 


to add to the pleasure and relieve the monotony of the journey. 
The incomparable mildness of the Murad never fails to delight— 
its rich, rare fragrance always satisfies. 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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365 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for less than 
two cents a week, with the wonderful double- 
edged wafer blades of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


One million satisfied users prove the supremacy of the Gillette, a su- 
premacy due to the double-edged wafer blades which require No Stropping and 
are Always Sharp—facts true only of the Gillctte Blade. If there is 
a single user who is not getting the utmost satisfaction, we want 
to know it. 


SOLID SATISFACTION FOR EVERY ONE 






















Actual Size 
Ready for Use 












Any man can shave himself smoothly and easily with the 








yf 
bye Gillette. It is the simplest as well as the best and most durable Gillette 
i 7 yazor made. Every double-edged wafer blade is as perfect as Playing 
Wf) science and skill can make it. ‘The steel used in the manufac- y 
. ture of Gillette Blades is made specially for this purpose. By Cards 






a unique process which required years to perfect, this steel is 
converted into Gillette double-edged wafer blades, uniform 
in temper, and with the most perfect shaving edge 
in the world. 


NO STROPPING NO HONING ALWAYS SHARP 


50,000 double-edged blades a day 
are turned out at our factory—100,000 shaving 
edges—the strongest kind of evidence that Gil- 
lette Razors are widely used and appreciated. 


Every man should secure a Gillette Razor. round corners and gold edges, in 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded on our 


handsome he -emb d 
30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. — dealers make this wid gold as 
offer; if yours won’t, we will. leatherette telescope case. 


12 BLADES—24 SHARP EDGES 


The Gillette Razor is packed in a handsome leather case with 12 double-edged blades (24 perfect 
edges) each blade good for an average of more than 20 smooth, delightful shaves without stropping. 
When dulled throw away as you do a used pen. A new blade inserted in a second. 


PRICES: Triple Silver-plated Sct with 12 Blades, $53 Standard Combination Set with 
Shaving Brush and Soap in Triple Silver-plated Holders, $7.50; Extra Blades, 10 for 5O0c. 


Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet. 


Gillette Sales Company, 205 Times Building, New York 


OTN Ce a Coes 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. R aZzor 


For 25c. Silver or Stamps 






and the name of a friend 
who does not use the Gil- 
lette Razor, we send post- 
paid, to every address a full 
deck of playing cards, regular 
50c. quality, celluloid finish, with 






























sar peoved an isa man ; who not ae thinks eae. but | acts Smee He ‘cdiewen 
ee in rifle practice as an educational training for the young. Ina recent book he says: 

When able to practice in a rifle range, one can feel that the enjoyment is warranted 
by considerations of national ethics. ‘We have been able to fixa rifle range at 
Sagamore. The children take to shooting naturally.’ 

Any healthy boy or girl wal get present enioyment and a splendid train- © 
ing for the future with a DAISY AIR RIFLE. It teaches accuracy, con- 
centration and developes a cal nerve and a steady eye. Give your boy a. 
“DAISY” and teach him to use it. 

The ‘‘ DAISY’ is a real gun modeled after the latest hammerless rifle and shoots accura tely, 
using compressed air instead of powder. Nosmoke, no noise, and perfectly safe in the hands of any boy. 
1,000-Shot Daisy, an automatic magazine jae. $2.00. 

Other Daisy models, - $1.00 to $1.75. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everyw saad, or de live red from factory anywhere in 
the United States on receipt of price. The ‘‘Daisy’’ book telling all about them free; write for it. 


DSISY MFG. Co., 289 Union St., PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 


DAINTY , DAINTY 


DELICIOUS DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE DIGESTIVE 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian’ Monks (Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery- of -La-Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. .The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting up of. the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the old 
bottle and label as well), distilled by the same 
order of monks who have securely guarded 
the secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years and who alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








"THERE'S a striking differ- 
ence between ordinary ale 
and the delicious blending of the fra- 
grant hop contained in every bottle of 


There you find ale in its best and most 
enjoyable form. The difference is not 
alone in the ingredients—there’s the 
brewing and bottling as well and 


Crown Corks if desired. 
Appetizing, Refreshing, 
Rejuvenating and Wholesome. 
Lqually gratifying with a solid meal or light repast. 


An Ideal Beverage for Everyone 
ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 


Cc. H. EVANS @ SONS, 
HUDSON. N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1786 


Breed onae tomake money. Eatsquabs—and ask 
for PLYMOUTH RUCK squabs, wiucd are largess 
andbest. Haised in four weeks, seli tor $2.50 to 
$6. doz. No mizing teed, no night iabor, no young w ar 
¢end, Work for women waicu pays, We were first — 


our birds and methods 
evolutionized the indus- 


+ correspondence invited. 
Firt send for our beautifully 
illustrated Free Rook ,*‘How to 
Make Money with Squaba.” 
PLYMOUTH ROUK SQUAB CO., 
844 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass, 


The 
“‘Ocularscope”’ 
Free 


Get Glasses at Wholesale Prices 


Examine your own eyes without an oculist. Send for our 
**Ocularscope,’’ the latest invention of the 2oth century. 


Sent free, with our beauti- 
ful illustrated Catalogue of 
\ spectacles and eye-glasses. 
} Mail order only. 
Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 


503 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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I-RON-DE-QUOIT PORT WINE 
Best In The World 


I-ron-de-quoit Port Wine is made from the Oporto 
Grape, propagated in 1832, and since grown exclu- 
sively by us on the I-ron-de-quoit hills where climatic 
conditions and soil bring the fruit to its fullest perfection. 

After pressing, the juice is transferred to casks in our 
cellars where for seven years it is under expert care. 
Then it goes on sale with that " body" and rare " flavor" 
which has made "I-ron-de-quoit" the standard name of 
the wine industry of America. 

In case of illness or fatigue, or as a tonic, table or 
otherwise, its strength giving and invigorating qualities 
make it invaluable in every househol 

We prefer to have you buy of your druggist, but if 
he does not have it, we will quote you direct on request. 

Our handsome illustrated booklet "Products of the 
Vine" sent free. 


ee §=IRONDEQUOIT WINE COMPANY 


Lek The Oldest Winery in America 
205 Main Street, East - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Your Poems May Be Worth 
ONC POEMS WANTED THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Royalty, Publish ae 
Popularize. We compose and arrang? music Free of Send them to us today. We Will Compose 


charge. Established 1863. Send us your work. the Music. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 
168 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI, O. = HAYES MUSIC CO., 20 Star Building, Chicago 


THat DAINTY Mint CovERED 11 C leis: + At ms . Deen tol See 
CANDY COATED 
orin5¢,10¢and 25¢ Packets 


CHEWING GUM 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


lineation as i nla | 


| If your era store can’t supply you send us 10c for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 
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HEINZ 
Wide-Open Kitchens 


Man has not devised a more perfectly appointed, 
a more cleanly and sanitary establishment than that 
in which Heinz Foods are prepared. 


Sunlight everywhere; spotless floors and walls; 
tables 7 white; shining utensils—all reflected 
in the excellence of 


3D, 
<_ 


From beginning to end the work of preparing 


the Heinz 57 Varieties is clean by system, carried 
out with conscientious care by the neatly-uniformed 
“Girl in the White Cap.” 


Furthermore, every Heinz Product is pure in the 
strictest sense of the word. They are made not only 
to conform to but actually exceed the requirements 
of all State and National Pure Food Laws. 


For a real treat—and an inviting 
example of Heinz goodness—get 
from your grocer a convenient- 
sized crock or tin of 


HEINZ 
Apple Butter 


Tart and piquant—not as sweet 
as preserves. Delicious on bread 
for the youngster; a luncheon 
appetizer for the grown-up folks. 
It is made of choice, selected 
apples; contains none but spices 
of our own grinding and pure 
granulated sugar. 


Let us send you a copy of our booklet, 
“The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago ‘ondos 
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All that perfect sanitation can _ 
contribute to domestic health, is present in 


the bathroom equipped with “Stasdard’ ware. 


The sanitary one-piece construction, the pure snowy surface and 
the artistic form of “Standard” ware, make it a delight to use and 
a constant source of pride to the possessor. Its presence lends 
dignity and beauty to the most luxurious as well as modest home. 


For reasons of health to every member of the family, for its com- 
fort and convenience, cconomy and increased value of the house, 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware is preferred by the well inform- 


ed house owner as in a class unapproached by any other kind. 


Our Book ‘MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the 
cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most 
complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for six 
cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). The ABOVE FIXTURES 
No. P-27,— described in detail among the others—can be purchased from any plumber at acost 
approximating $89.75— not counting freight, labor or piping. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Stauderf’ ‘‘ Green ana Gold *’ guarantee 
label, and has our trade-mar cast on the outside. Unless the label and tzade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not *Standesqe Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 

he word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get the 
genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. : 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co, Dept. F, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdarf” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London. England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans:Cor. Barrone & St. Joseph Strs, 
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RMSE LOL AEM CL 


A SCOURING SOAP 
AMETAL POLISH 


AGLASS CLEANE 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. “‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilolains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blisterei Fest, Callous + etc., etc. 


protect the feet from being 
tl tl ° chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
eC est onic SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
‘ liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. NEWSU, will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged injury is forgotten as “NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘Paint it with 
° : Os ar “‘New-Skin” and forget it’’ is literally true. 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, CAUTION: WE GUAIANTEE, our claims for “NEW-SKIN”. No one 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep guarantees substitutes or imi tations trading on our reputation, and 
¢ : = the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 
and build you up physically. ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Semple size, 10e, Family size (like il/ustration), 24e. Two ounce 


25 Cents at all druggists. bottles (for su'geo’'s and hospitals), 5Oc. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anywhere in the 


insist upon or . 
United States on receipt of price. 


ne apt scesiitaiai ana. ™ q Douglas Mfg. Co. as Street, New Yorke 


A coating on the sensitive parts wil 
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IF YOU 
COULD 
SEE. US 







make Shredded Wheat you 


would eat no other cereal food 















j ~ Government Inspection is Good, But 
| ge Ges Public Inspection is Better. 
j eae We Invite Both. 










WHY DO WE SHRED THE COOKED WHEAT? Of course 
“there’s a reason.” The countless shreds expose a vast surface to the action 
of the saliva and the gastric juices of the stomach, and, being very porous, 
they are quickly permeated by the digestive fluids, and thus easily and 
quickly digested. 

WHY DO WE USE THE WHOLE WHEAT? _ Because the 
outer coats of the wheat berry (usually discarded by the white flour miller) 


are rich in the elements that make brain, bone and muscle. We make them 
digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 











Keeps the stomach sweet and clean and the bowels healthy and active. 






The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for 
any meal in combDination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. TRISCUIT is the shredded 
wheat wafer, used as a toast with butter, for picnics, excursions, for light lunches on land or on 
sea. Our Cook Book is sent free. 







THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











"IT'S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 
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Make us PROVE what Milkweed Cream will do 


Just send us your name and address and we will mail free a sample 
of this delicious, beneficial Skin Food, and also a booklet containing 
autograph letters and photo engravings of fifteen of America’s Stage 
Queens. Mention the name of your druggist and we will also send 
an individual Tooth-Brush Holder Free. 


Milkweed Cream 


ensures brilliant complexions. It. nourishes the skin and tissues, makes 
plump, rounded cheeks and firm, healthy flesh. 

Rubbing is unnecessary; you simply apply Milkweed Cream with 
the finger tips and it does its own work. Rubbing and kneading the skin 
makes it loose and flabby, causing wrinkles.and large unsightly pores. 

Milkweed Cream is most economical; it is only necessary to use 
sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. 

Milkweed Cream is not greasy; it is rapidly absorbed by the skin 
and its medicinal action is such that it prevents shiny and oily skins, 
removes tan, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes, defects, 
and disfigurements of the skin and complexion. 

Improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. FE. INGRAM & COo., 
40 Tenth St., DETROIT, Mich. 
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“Just a gleam of ivory 
tn her smile. 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


one of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, szys: 


“Zodenta will impart 
a radiance of caziling 
white to the tecth that 
no other aentifrice can 


give.” 


ZODENTA 
FOR THE TEETH 


is different from all other 
dentiirices, Zodenta has 
the peculiar and special 
property of dissolving 
all injurious deposits. 
These deposits discolor 
and destroy the delicate 
enamel and cause what 
we know as “decayed 
teeth.” Italso prevents 
a enntion oftartar 
and its antiseptic and 
germicidal properties de- 
stroy all poisons and 


A germs which cause so/t- 


ened and diseased gums, 


Price 25c. at all druggists 


FREE 


to every user of Zodenta 
a 7-inch oxidized silver 
Hat Pin. Send us the 
screw cap from the tube 
of Zodenta you buy at 
your drug store. If your 
druggist is out of Zoden- 
ta mail us 25c. and men- 
tion the Hat Pin offer 
and we will send you the 
Zodenta and the Hat 
Pin, post-paid, 


F, F, INGRAM 
& CO., 

40 Tenth 
Street, 
Detroit, 
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